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FOREWORD 


RocGeErR BASTIDE 


The question of resolving racial tensions is undoubtedly one of the most 
important problems of the present day and, in the United States of America, 
it has given rise to a host of works which are well known to the experts. It may 
then be questioned whether the International Social Science Bulletin, which 
usually sets out to shed light on the less familiar sectors of the social sciences, 
has been wise to devote its present issue to the much discussed problem of 
race relations in America, more particularly, in the United States of America. 

My own view, however, is that this issue is not only -useful but necessary 
in the present circumstances, since it offers conclusions of the first importance 
alike for theoretical and applied sociology. 

The problem of race relations—like all problems—changes with changing 
social situations. It is shaped by the actual state of affairs which is, itself, 
forever evolving. For example, a comparison of the article by Charles Wagley, 
which analyses the social situations, with that by St. Clair Drake makes it 
clear that the approach to the Negro question in the United States of America 
underwent a change between the days of slavery and the reconstruction 
period, was not the same during times of prosperity as during economic 
depressions, and so on. The characteristic feature of the present situation is 
the progressive transition from the dynamics of race relations to the dynamics 
of human relations; colour is now seen as only one variable in a general 
situation affected by many other factors, such as the density and ethnical 
diversity of the population, its culture, its forms of stratification, etc. This 
tendency to treat racial tensions as part of the wider problem of tensions 
between social groups must not be regarded as an attempt at evasion, as some 
people might imagine; nor as showing a desire on the part of the North Ameri- 
can sociologist to shirk his responsibilities in face of the protest of a coloured 
minority. On the contrary, it evidences the very proper feeling that problems 
peculiar to a given society can be solved only by taking account of the ‘global 
society’ in which they arise, and that the racial problem is but a particular 
aspect of a wider problem covering tensions between the sexes, between 
nations and between classes. This initial conclusion to which one is led by 
the articles that follow, is already, to my mind, a justification for the three 
important studies presented on race relations in the United States of America. 
The existence of national minorities in many countries and the problem of 
achieving peaceful coexistence between heterogeneous populations living in 
the same area are becoming matters of increasing concern to politicians and 
their technical advisers. However, their vision clouded by the pathos of racial 
or ethnical relations, both are tempted to seek solutions based on political 
considerations alone instead of exploiting all the new resources afforded 
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them by the dynamics of human relations, industrial sociology or group 
conflict research. 

But that is not the only point of interest of this set of articles. Mention has 
just been made of politicians. The study by H. J. Walker raises the important 
question of how far the law can intervene for the purpose of reducing tensions 
and integrating a minority group into the national community. The example 
of the United States of America is one of the most significant in this connexion, 
for the Negro question in that country has been heavily charged since the 
Civil War with conflicting passions, hopes and frustrations, terror and hatred, 
It is obvious that the celebrated dilemma described by Myrdal is becoming 
outdated. The problem is not confined to an improvement in the standard of 
living of the coloured population—which is already higher than that of the 
white population in a number of European countries—or to an ever-increasing 
participation by the Negro group in the national prosperity, for these are 
purely material factors which could exist concomitantly with the maintenance 
of the caste system; the point as issue is the struggle against discrimination 
and segregation. 

True, the law finds obstacles in the way of its enforcement; there is the 
resistance built up in the past, buttressed by a particular conception of demo- 
cracy of the federal type. These resisting forces now appear only in the sporadic 
form of short-lived outbreaks of violence, for the element of economic insecurity 
in the South which had been largely responsible for racial tensions is in process 
of disappearing—and disappearing, precisely, as a result of the combined 
efforts of whites and Negroes. The progress of what is usually called ‘dese- 
gregation’ is clearly to be seen, both at the top level—with the affirmation 
of Federal Government authority and Supreme Court decisions, and at the 
base—with the development of public opinion as manifested and made 
effective through the agency of the ‘voluntary associations’ which are so 
important a factor in the United States of America. In other words, the law 
can have a powerful effect in resolving racial tensions; to do so, it must, of 
course, have the full or partial backing of public opinion, but on the other 
hand it helps that public opinion to develop or harden, gives it shape and 
affords it the support of its high authority, both moral and material. 

Sociologists or psychologists who have spent their lives combating racial 
discrimination of all kinds are now and again impatient at the slow rate of 
progress; they feel despondent at times. The present issue of the Bulletin—and 
this is perhaps not its least merit—will act as an antidote against discourage- 
ment. Following the evolution of the problem from the time of slavery up 
to the period following the second world war, it shows that racial tensions 
can be resolved, that the United States of America has already gone a long 
way towards doing so and that the contribution made by sociologists or 
psychologists towards bringing about closer co-operation between men has 
been a decisive factor—both at the top level, in the preparation of anti- 
discriminatory measures, and at the base, in the formation of ‘voluntary 
associations’ and the reversal of currents of public opinion. 

The first three articles form a coherent whole. Charles Wagley describes 
the legacy of the past. H. J. Walker, proceeding from that past, shows how the 
race problem reappears at every stage in the history of the United States of 
America, first with the Negroes’ efforts to improve their position within 
the caste system, then with the migrations of the Negroes to the big cities 
of the South and, more still, of the North, and with the periods of economic 
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depression or prosperity. St. Clair Drake studies the latest trends in United 
States research in the field of interracial relations. A comparison of these three 
articles raises a number of problems. 

Charles Wagley shows that there are three factors at the root of the racial 
situation in North America: an economic factor—the system of large plant- 
ations (which provides the explanation for the features common to the slave 
system in the United States of America and that same system in most of 
the other American countries); a cultural factor—the Anglo-Saxon form of 
civilization and Protestantism (which provides the explanation, conversely, 
for the differences between the United States of America and other American 
types of slavery); and a sociological factor, which came into play after the 
War of Secession—the determination to defend a certain social status (a 
particularly important factor, according to Clark, for an understanding of the 
nature of the colour prejudice). The other two articles take account of the 
sociological and economic factors but seem to overlook the cultural factor. 
Or rather, that ‘cultural’ factor is ascertained only through public opinion 
polls—in other words, through verbal reactions—the uncertainties and inad- 
equacy of which method are well known. Various hypotheses can be advanced 
regarding the disappearance of one of Wagley’s three basic factors. At first 
sight it might be supposed that the reason for this disappearance is that 
Wagley is an anthropologist and the other two authors are sociologists; but it 
seems doubtful whether the difference is merely one of perspective. Again it 
might be thought that there has been no change in the cultural factor, whereas 
the economic one has varied—a fact which makes it easier to study or, at 
any rate, more apparent. Lastly, it might be argued that the cultural factor 
has become less important, the Anglo-Saxon mentality having altered after 
the advance westwards, to give rise to a typically American mentality, and 
religion having lost in influence to the economic factor in ‘culturally condi- 
tioning’ men’s minds. It seems to me, however, that the shift of the race question 
properly so called from the sphere of anthropology to that of sociology is no 
reason for underestimating the cultural factor—especially since the problem, 
as I mentioned to begin with, can be resolved only within the context of the 
‘global society’, of which culture is an element. In considering the possibility 
of applying some of the measures adopted in the United States of America to 
other areas of civilization, an analysis ought therefore first be made, I suggest, 
of the place occupied by the cultural factor in the present situation in that 
country. 

But when we proceed from Charles Wagley to H. J. Walker and thence to 
St. Clair Drake, we are faced with the question not only of the link between 
anthropology and sociology but also of the relationship between theory and 
practice. For Wagley analyses an historical situation, Walker the processes 
of change (some of them spontaneous and others imposed and controlled), 
and St. Clair Drake the techniques of controlling events as much as, or even 
more than, those of unbiased and disinterested research. This shift from 
theory to practice is not due to mere chance; it matches the line of development 
which leads to the replacement of Jaisser-faire in the dynamics of human 
telations by planning, in the first instance by organized groups and later 
by the State. Although the ‘policy research’ aspect is deliberately given 
increasing weight as compared with the ‘basic social science research’ aspect, 
the reader should not forget, as he proceeds, that the planning of social 
activities is a real substitute for sociological experiment and that it contributes 
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just as much towards the discovery of new and more adequate concepts for 
the purpose of theoretical analysis as it does towards the resolution of social 
tensions. It is not by retreating to an ivory tower, but rather by taking his 
part in struggle and action, that the sociologist will be best enabled to help 
forward ‘basic research’. 

The logicians, in their studies, have shown the importance of research 
methods in the analysis and explanation of social facts. The solutions found 
for certain problems depend not so much on the facts examined as on the way 
they are examined. The definition of the question determines that of the 
answer, as witness the contradiction between Park, who defines race relations 
by means of a set of concepts ranging from antagonism to miscegenation, 
and Warner, who defines them within the framework of the caste-class structure 
(a reference to this controversy is made in St. Clair Drake’s article). This 
shows clearly how the conceptual machinery employed may modify the 
object examined. Of course, human intervention is also, by definition, a 
disturbing factor. But it may be wondered whether such disturbance, although 
more apparent, is not in fact less than that resulting from the choice of the 
concepts governing the analysis, in the sense that planning often compels 
the investigator, under the pressure of facts, to modify not only his initial 
body of concepts but, more important, his own way of defining the question 
and his own form of interrogatory. The resistance of the object is more clearly 
marked in the case of transformatory action than when a system is applied 
of theoretical concepts which filter the data, as it were, and let through only 
those which are usable in respect of the question put and the npocms way 
of putting it. 

Here, again, the present issue will definitely serve a useful purpose to the 
extent that it encourages investigators not to shrink from assuming their 
responsibilities in undertaking practical action, despite the gaps in sociology 
and the immaturity of the social sciences, for such action will also ney these 
sciences to develop. 

The reader will also find in this i issue of the Bulletin a summary of various 
reports submitted to Unesco on the racial situation in Brazil and an abstract 
of a study on the Maoris of New Zealand. The intention is not of comparing 
conditions in North America, South America, and New Zealand, but to 
supplement one picture by a second, because investigations conducted in 
Brazil and New Zealand led to the same theoretical and practical conclusions 
as those carried out in the United States of America. 

The first of these conclusions is that there can be no study of racial relations 
in isolation from an analysis of the ‘global society’ in which they exist. The 
shift from the dynamics of social relations to the dynamics of human relations 
is even more clearly seen here; colour is only one variable, of greater or less 
importance depending on place (rural or industrial areas) or time (period of 
slavery or modern times), among many others—be they demographic, econo- 
mic or religious. The industrialization of the large cities of Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo, which has modified the traditional patterns and upset the 
age-old systems of values and standards, provides a striking example of this. 
Racial and class prejudices are closely interwoven. 

The Brazilian studies also show the importance of the cultural factor 
(colonialist conceptions of the Portuguese, Catholic religion, prevalence of 
miscegenation) taken with the economic factor (development of industrial 
capitalism). It is characteristic of culture that it has to be learned; and since 
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prejudices, stereotypes and standards of conduct form part of a culture, they 
can be modified by a suitable form of education. Such change, of course, 
requires time, patience and effort; nevertheless, there are now grounds for 
great hope. 

The article on Brazil, then, raises a problem of which the studies devoted to 
the United States of America said nothing but which is nevertheless vital: 
that of the relationship between the cultural factor and the economic factor 
or, One might say, between the superstructure and the infrastructure. 
While the latter does not necessarily determine the former, the investigations 
made at Sao Paulo have shown that the social ascension of the Negroes—no 
longer as individuals assisted and controlled by the whites but as a ‘class’ 
or ‘mass’—was occasioning a revival of prejudices calculated to discourage 
that vertical mobility and maintain the whites in their privileged positions. 
The infrastructure therefore tends to bring into being values and standards. 
What is interesting is that the cultural factor, the tradition of social democracy, 
immediately reacted in the form of protests by public opinion (articles in 
the press) and even of anti-discriminatory laws (the Affonso Armos Act). 
This means that there may be a rift or even a conflict between the infra- 
structure and the superstructure. 

The study on the Maoris of New Zealand describes the economic and social 
integration of a Polynesian population in a society dominated by British 
culture. It underlines the great part legislation has taken in this country in 
promoting and facilitating a desirable integration on suitable lines. From 
this point of view it concurs with the studies undertaken in the United States, 
which have shown that legislative measures have been widely used there in 
order to resolve interracial tensions and i i ee the economic and social lot 
of people of African descent. 


THE SITUATION OF THE NEGRO 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


W. C. WAGLEY 


I 


Perhaps one of the most highly publicized and thoroughly studied minority 
groups in the world is the American Negro. In the nation which has the 
world’s highest standard of living and a heritage of equality of opportunity 
for all men regardless of race, creed or national origin, approximately fifteen 
million Negroes in the United States have suffered from some of the most 
severe forms of economic, residential, educational and personal discrimination. 
The paradox of racialism is the United States has become known as the 
‘American Dilemma’, the title of Gunnar Myrdal’s masterful study of 
the Negro in America. In this book Myrdal writes: ‘The Negro in America 
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has not been given the elemental civil and political rights of formal democracy 
including a fair opportunity to earn his living upon which a general accord 
was already won when the American Creed was taking form. And this anachro- 
nism constitutes the contemporary “problem” both to Negroes and whites.”! 

The situation of the Negro in the United States is even more of an anachro- 
nism when compared to that of ex-slave Negro groups in other areas of the 
New World. For, as a group, they probably have a higher standard of living 
and a higher level of education than the people of colour in almost any other 
American nation. A dynamic expanding economy combined with a malleable 
social system have allowed frequent and easy economic and social mobility 
in the United States; and the Negro has shared in this advantage. But he has 
never received what might be even remotely considered an equal share. 
Barriers have arisen in the United States to set the Negro apart from the rest 
of the body politic. These barriers are more rigid and more restrictive than 
those found in any other American nation. How they developed is a strange and 
paradoxical story. 


II 


The first Negroes who came to the North American colonies came not as 
slaves but as indentured servants. In 1619, when Negroes were first imported 
to Virginia, ‘there was neither law nor custom then establishing the institu- 
tion of slavery in Virginia nor the other colonies’.2 Some of these early comers 
actually earned their freedom after a certain number of years of service in the 
same manner as did numerous European indentured labourers. But soon 
the concept of slavery was fixed. By the end of the seventeenth century a 
series of special laws governing and recognizing slavery were part of the legal 
code of many of the colonies and by ‘1750 slavery was recognized in the 
law of every North American colony.’ 

By 1790 there were already 697,624 slaves in the former North American 
colonies and these increased rapidly until in 1860, on the eve of Abolition, 
the census figures showed almost four million, mainly concentrated in the 
southern part of the United States. Exactly how many of this number were 
imported and how many were a result of the normal increase of population, 
it is hard to say. But it is estimated that about 400,000 were imported previous 
to 1808, when the slave trade became illegal; and between 1808 and 1860 
perhaps a somewhat larger number entered the United States illegally. 
It seems that the number imported did not exceed one million. 

Several peculiarities of the development of the slave trade in the United 
States explain its divergence from that in other American areas. These 
influenced the form slavery assumed in the United States and, indirectly, 
the process of assimilation of the Negro to American society. First, the majority 
of the slaves who were imported came into the United States late in the day 
as compared with most other areas of the New World. Cuba seems to be an 
exception. The slave population of Cuba was built up mainly in the nineteenth 
century. In Brazil, the importation of slaves began as early as 1550 and by the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the flow of Africans was past its peak, 


x. Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, New York, 1944, P. 24. 
2. Maurice R. Davie, Negroes in American Society, New York, 1949, p. 19. 
3. ibid., p. 20. 
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especially since Brazil had lost its monopoly on sugar. In the French West 
Indies the slave trade reached its maximum in the early eighteenth century. 
In the United States, however, it was toward the end of the eighteenth century 
and during the first half of the nineteenth century that the majority of the 
slaves were imported. This was a period of great development of capitalistic 
and commercial enterprise. 

Secondly, a significant number of slaves came to this country not from 
Africa, but from the West Indies where they were already ‘seasoned’. Thus, 
many of the American slaves, unlike those in the West Indies and in South 
America, had already been acculturated toward a European way of life. 
Those who did come directly from Africa found themselves in a milieu in 
which even the Negro slaves were already culturally distant from their native 
land. This circumstance, considered along with the more commercial concept 
of slavery in the United States, explains perhaps why less of African culture 
has survived here than in any other part of the Americas. 

Thirdly, the situation during slavery in North America was not the same 
as in the West Indies. The size of the area involved was different, and there 
were political and economic differences among the various colonies and states. 
The slaves in the United States were thrown into environments that varied 
from the stable plantation of Virginia and the Carolinas to the rough frontier 
conditions in the Mississippi Valley. Control over the slaves seems to have 
been stricter in the United States than elsewhere, yet slave rebellions were not 
unknown.! Many slaves escaped to live with Indians, and later others gained 
freedom by escape to the northern states. But nothing comparable to the free 
rebel slave communities such as the Maroons of Jamaica, the Bush Negroes of 
Surinam, or the Palmares Republic of Brazil seems ever to have existed in 
the United States. 

As elsewhere in the Americas, the pattern of race relations in the United 
States was set by a plantation system. Plantations everywhere in the New 
World arose from similar economic and ecological conditions and gave rise— 
whether in Brazil, Martinique or the American South—to a set of social 
relationships which had fewer differences than similarities. The basic situa- 
tion underlying the growth of these slave-operated plantations may be defined 
as an abundance of virgin land coupled with a shortage of labour. If agriculture 
was to yield large profits, crops had to be produced on a large scale. Large 
tracts of land were thus required and, before the advent of mechanized 
agriculture, a large labour force also. In the Americas the land was to be 
had cheaply, but the arms to work the land were hard to find. Since land was 
to be had practically for the asking, free men would work in agriculture only 
as independent farmers, not as wage-earners. What was needed everywhere 
was some system whereby the labour force could be anchored into place, 
forming a caste of human beings who would stay put while the world moved 
westward past them. It is no accident that when slavery came to an end in the 
United States, freedom was not a reality to the ex-slaves until they had exer- 
cised their right to move about at will. Thus a cook replied after being offered 
twice the amount of wages she would receive elsewhere if she remained with 
her former mistress, ‘No, Miss, I must go. If I stays here, I’ll never know 
I’m free.”? 


1, Aptheker, American Negro Slave Revolts, New York, 1943. 
2, Quoted in E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro in the United States, New York, 1949, p. 46. 
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The pattern of social relations between master and slave on the North 
American plantation did not differ in any substantial way from the pattern 
which prevailed in the other slave-holding areas of the New World. The 
uniquely poor record of the United States with respect to race relations after 
emancipation was not matched by a correspondingly poor record under the 
plantation system. In general, it appears that Southern planters were no 
more cruel and no less humane than their counterparts throughout the 
Americas. Individual cases of brutality were offset by individual instances of 
warmth and benevolence. As elsewhere, the Southern plantation was a highly 
self-sufficient microcosm within which master and slave lived in close contact. 
The white masters tended to rule this little world as paternal figures, equally 
capable of despotism and benevolence, and the slaves often responded with 
sentiments of loyalty and dependence. Warmth and intimacy were especially 
characteristic of the relations between masters and those slaves who worked 
in the house rather than in the fields. The tradition of the Southern ‘mammy’ 
had her counterparts known as ‘baba’ in Brazil and ‘da’ in Martinique. She 
was sometimes the wet-nurse of the master’s children and was in charge of 
them from early infancy to adolescence. She dressed and washed them, 
scolded them when necessary, and taught them manners and obedience. The 
children in turn regarded her with deference, kissed her when the family 
ieft or returned home, and remembered her kindness and devotion well into 
adulthood. As the plantation system developed, the relationship between the 
two races was regulated by a complex system of social ritual and etiquette 
which tended to humanize the legal status of slaves and to produce striking 
similarities from country to country, despite contrasting national legal codes, 

The distinctive features of Negro-white relations in the United States were 
not contained within the plantation system itself, nor were they visible as 
such until slavery came to an end. Yet the origins of these features were present 
from an early date and there were many signs which pointed to the bitter 
times that emancipation would bring. Clearest among these were the harsh 
legal codes which defined the status of the Negro, both as a slave and as a free 
man. At first there was no precedent in English law for slavery and it seemed 
for a time that Negroes were to be given the same standing as indentured 
whites. Gradually, however, through judgement and statute, the legal person- 
ality of the Negro servant was distinguished from that of white servants. In the 
beginning, slavery was thought to be proper only if the Negro concerned had 
not been baptized, but this objection was overcome in most of the colonies by 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. Thus in 1667 Virginia passed a law 
which said‘. . . that the conferring of baptism doth not alter the condition 
of the person as to his bondage or freedom; that diverse masters, freed from 
this doubt, may more carefully endeavour the propagation of Christianity by 
permitting children, though slaves . . . to be admitted to that sacrament. . .’.! 

As the moral doubts about the enslavement of Christian Negroes vanished, 
the status of the slave crystallized into that of a sub-human creature and, 
eventually, in some of the Southern states, into that of an inanimate piece of 
property. In South Carolina slaves were considered to be personal chattels; in 
Louisiana, real estate. The laws of Maryland equated slaves with ‘working 
beasts, animals of any kind, stock furniture, plates and books’.? The slave 


1. Frazier, op. cit., p. 24. . 
2. Frank Tannenbaum, S/ave or Citizen; The Negro in the Americas, New York, 1047, p. 79. — 
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in the Southern states could not acquire property, could not make a will, 
could not buy or sell, could not testify in court. Slave marriages had no legal 
standing. Slave spouses could not maintain an action against the violator of 
his or her bed, and there were no legal restrictions upon separate sale of husband 
and wife, or children and parents.! 

Of even greater significance as roots of a distinctively North American 
pattern of race relations were the various legal strictures aimed at impeding 
or discouraging the process of private manumission. As early as the seventeenth 
century the legal attitude was adopted that Negroid features were presumptive 
evidence of slave status. The burden of proof fell upon the Negro. Throughout 
the American South the legal structure aimed at keeping the Negro enslaved, 
or at reducing him to slavery if he was free. Harsh laws discouraged or pro- 
hibited unions between freemen and slaves. In many states, private manumission 
could take effect only if the free Negro left the state within a stipulated period. 
In Mississippi, Alabama and Kentucky, manumission by testament was illegal. 
In South Carolina and Georgia manumission of any kind was only valid with 
the consent of the state legislature. In many states manumission was discouraged 
by the requirement that large bonds be put up to guarantee the freed slave’s 
good behaviour. Elsewhere, the slightest debt incurred by a Negro or mulatto 
was cause for enslavement by his creditor.? 

In addition, there were laws which enforced legal and political inequality 
upon the free Negroes. These provisions are most revealing with respect to 
the North American failure to provide mechanism for the assimilation of ex- 
slaves and their descendants into the normal social order. The free Negro 
posed a problem to the whites, both North and South, even before the end of 
slavery. His status was anomalous and difficult and he was subject to many 
disabilities which had no counterpart in the Spanish and Portuguese countries 
of the New World. There were laws restricting his emigration and his right 
of assemblage. Free Negroes could not carry firearms, were prohibited from 
purchasing or selling liquor, and could not testify in court except against one 
another. They were disenfranchised, and subject to differential penalities, 
such as corporal punishment, enslavement and banishment from the state 
more severe than those suffered by whites for the same offence. Louisiana in 
1806 provided by law that ‘Free people of colour ought never to strike white 
people, nor presume to conceive themselves equal to the white, but on the 
contrary they ought to yield to them in every occasion, and never speak, or 
answer to them, but with respect.’ 

In his brilliant little book Slave or Citizen, Frank Tannenbaum has pointed 
out that, throughout the English-speaking colonies, the moral and legal 
climate of enslavement stemmed from a different tradition than that which 
prevailed in the Spanish and Portuguese areas. The easier transition from 
slavery to freedom which characterized race relations outside the United 
States and the British West Indies can be attributed in part to the fact that, 
unlike the English, the people of the Iberian Peninsula had institutionalized 
slavery in their own countries as early as the thirteenth century. The laws 
governing slavery in Spain and Portugal actually represented an almost 
unbroken heritage from Roman times. These laws were transferred to the 


1. ibid., p. 73. 
2. ibid., p. 65. 
3. Davie, op. cit. p. 36. 
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New World and determined the legal personality of both the Negro slave and 
freeman in Latin America. : 

The basic postulate of the Iberian codes was that all men are spiritually 
equal in the sight of God, that the condition of slave or master was an accident 
of material existence, and hence that a slave might be a better man than his 
master.! In the United States the slave, regarded as an animal or piece of 
property, had no rights except through his master. Under the Latin codes, the 
slave was simply an unfortunate human being who had rights of his own which 
required protection by the law. Thus the law provided that slaves might 
marry against the will of the master, and that such marriages were as binding 
and holy as any others. Wife and husband could not be separated, slaves 
could appeal to the courts for protection against undue punishment, and under 
certain circumstances could testify against their masters. More important still, 
by way of contrast, was that the Latin-American legal and moral climate 
favoured freedom. Slavery, not freedom, had to be proved before the courts. 
Manumission was encouraged by law, custom and the church. Slaves could own 
property, could buy and sell, and by reimbursing their original purchase price 
could buy the freedom of themselves or of others. ‘A hundred social devices 
narrowed the gap between bondage and liberty, encouraged the master to 
release his slave, and the bondsman to achieve freedom on his own 
account. . . .’2 But the most important distinction between the Latin and 
North American systems was that once free, the Negro enjoyed a legal status 
equal to that of any other citizen of the state, even while millions of his brothers 
were still enslaved. Negroes could find public and private employment and 
through education and wealth could rise to high social rank. But in the United 
States, instead of finding the channels of assimilation open for his use, the 
Negro emerged from slavery to become no more than a pariah. 

Undoubtedly part of the contrast between the pattern of race relations in 
the United States and the pattern in Latin America is related to the moral and 
ethical climate associated with Protestantism on the one hand and Catholicism 
on the other. Many of the provisions favouring manumission were strongly 
influenced by the Catholic church and its doctrine of spiritual equality before 
God. Protestantism, especially when affected by Calvinist and Puritan princi- 
ples, tended to burden the slave and not the master with the moral onus of the 
institution. With its emphasis upon worldly success as a sign of special grace and 
its concept of the ‘elect’ who are spiritually superior to others, Calvinism 
provided a useful rationale for the treatment of slaves as sub-human creatures 
and of Negroes as pariahs. Within Protestantism, although the church can 
help the penitent to find God, the ultimate ‘acceptance’ of God, and hence 
salvation, is an individual affair. But within Catholicism, from baptism up to 
the point of death, redemption remains equally feasible for all through the 
medium of confession and the other sacraments, 

Under Catholicism, there was never any doubt as to whether the slave should 
be baptized or not. Baptism and religious instruction, guidance away from sin, 
and initiation into church practices were obligations enjoined upon the master 
on behalf of the slave. The Catholic church recognized but one Christian 
community, and with baptism the slave belonged to that community as much 
as his master did. Since the Catholic slave was married in the church, and the 


1. Tannenbaum, op. cit., p. 48. 
2. ibid., p. 55. 
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banns were regularly published, his family had a moral and religious character 
unknown to the slave in the United States.1 The reluctance of the Protestant 
in the United States to accept the Negro as his moral and spiritual equal is 
clearly seen in the early rise within the various Protestant denominations of a 
policy of segregation, the still embarrassing ‘caste in the church’.? Not only 
do individual churches follow caste lines as a matter of policy in the United 
States (exceptions should be noted for the North), but frequently the very 
organization of the Negro denomination as a whole constitutes a separate 
division or jurisdiction within the central body.* And there are also, of course, 
many purely Negro Protestant sects unaffiliated with any white denomination. 
Although attendance in Catholic churches frequently follows racial (actually 
class) lines in Latin countries, segregation as a policy is incompatible with the 
Catholic doctrine of the Universal Church. 

In addition to the ideological obstacles against Negro assimilation in 
the United States, a powerful array of economic forces worked against a 
smooth transition from the conditions of slave to that of an assimilated free 
man. In the United States, abolition came at a time when the institution of 
slavery was in its economic prime—when the production based upon it was 
in its most lucrative phase. In those countries which are most noteworthy 
for their avoidance of caste status for the Negro, slavery had had a long history 
of economic decline prior to legal abolition. In Brazil, for example, the most 
lucrative phase of the sugar plantation had ended by the close of the seven- 
teenth century, almost two hundred years before slavery was legally abolished. 
Slave-worked sugar plantations, as well as other plantations such as coffee 
and cocoa, continued to be profitable enterprises right up to the end, but for 
the most part the level of production was at a standstill, or actually declining, 
owing to increasing foreign competition. The high rate of manumission in the 
Catholic areas of the New World is thus probably due in part to the fact that 
the freeing of a slave did not represent as great a loss to the plantation owner 
as it did in the American South. In the United States, from the beginning 
of the nineteenth century to the Civil War, slaves were in increasing demand 
for the production of cotton. It might be said therefore that there was a 
shortage of slaves when the institution came to an end, while at the same time 
in Brazil, for example, a surplus of slaves had existed for many years. 

Although slavery was legal and slaves existed in all the original thirteen 
American colonies, the institution proved to be economically lucrative only 
in the South. In the North where the slaves were used mainly as domestic 
servants, slavery ended early. By 1804, the Northwest Territory and ail of 
the original states north of Maryland, with the exception of Delaware, had 
provided for the abolition of slavery. The traditionally more favourable 
status of the Negro in the North is thus clearly based on economic factors. 


_ Where slavery was not profitable, it was eliminated despite the fact that such 


ideological factors as those stressed by Frank Tannenbaum pertain equally 
to the North and South. In the North, as in Brazil, the rate of increase of the 
free Negro population was greater than the increase of the slave population; 
also, as in Brazil, by the time abolition took place in each of the Northern 
states, free Negroes outnumbered the slaves, But in the South, the rate of 


1. ibid., p. 64. 
2. Davie, op. cit., p. 177. 
3. ibid., p. 177. 
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increase of the slave population was far greater than that of the free Negro 
population right up to the moment of abolition. When abolition took place 
there were nearly four million slaves in the United States as against a free 
Negro population of less than 500,000." It is important to remember that these 
slaves represented an investment of many hundreds of millions of dollars for 
their owners in the South. 

Intensely bitter feelings toward the Negro prevailed among white South- 
erners at the end of the Civil War. The newly organized state governments in 
the South proceeded immediately to pass legislation which, despite the nominal 
freedom established by the Thirteenth Amendment, actually amounted to re- 
enslavement of the Negro. This body of legislation, known as the Black Codes, 
made it possible forcibly to apprentice Negroes, preferably to their former 
owners, re-established the inequality of Negroes before the courts, provided 
for differential punishment, effectively prohibited them from owningandrenting 
farm land and placed severe restrictions upon their freedom of movement. 
For the embittered South, persecution of the freed Negro was an act of ven- 
geance. As Carl Schurz reported, ‘Wherever I go—the street, the shop, the 
house, the hotel, the steamboat—-I hear the people talk in such a way as to 
indicate that they are yet unable to conceive of the Negro as possessing any 
rights at all... . To kill a Negro, they do not deem murder; to debauch a 
Negro woman, they do not consider fornication; to take the property away from 
a Negro, they do not consider robbery. The people boast that when they get 
freedmen’s affairs in their own hands, to use their own expression, ‘‘the niggers 
will catch hell’’.’? 

In an attempt to destroy the Black Codes, the United States Congress 
displaced the immediate post-war state governments and established a régime 
of military rule. With armed force behind them, Southern Negroes briefly 
enjoyed a measure of political and judicial equality which has yet to be 
attained again in the North or South. During this period of ‘reconstruction’, 
Negro voters sent many representatives to the state legislatures, twenty Negro 
representatives to the Lower House of Congress and two to the Senate. Unable 
to suppress the legal, political and economic rise of the Negro through local 
legislative action, the South carried on a mounting resistance movement 
based on terror and intimidation. The action of Congress, the military 
occupation and the domination of Southern politics by the Republican party 
charply increased rather than diminished the incidence of outright racial 
conflict. It was during the reconstruction period that the Ku Klux Klan was 
organized asa terrorist force dedicated to the re-establishment of ‘White 
Supremacy’. Many thousands of Negroes were killed during the reconstruction 
period which Guy B. Johnson characterizes as, in a sense, a ‘prolonged race 
riot’.$ 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth century the Democratic party 
emerged victorious in every Southern state and the ‘Solid South’ was born. 
The affairs of the freedmen were once again in the hands of those whose prin- 
cipal social objective was ‘to put the Negro in his place’ and ‘redeem’ the 
South for the white man. New state constitutions were drawn up excluding 
the Negro from the electorate through a series of devices designed to circum- 


1. Frazier, op. cit., pp. 39 and 62. 
2. Quoted in Frazier, op. cit., p. 126. 
3- Quoted in Myrdal, op. cit., p. 449. 
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vent the Fifteenth Amendment. Among these were poll taxes, ‘literacy’ and 
‘understanding’ tests (administered by white officials), and ‘grandfather 
clauses’ (restriction of the vote to those whose ancestors had been electors). 
These constitutions also established various ‘Jim Crow’ provisions, requiring 
the separation of the races in all public conveyances, schools, charitable 
institutions and jails. Paradoxically, the triumph of White Supremacy in 
the South marked the end of the worst period of violent, overt racial conflict. 
The white majority had won superior status over the Negro; the latter’s 
resistance seemed to have been broken by all the years of murder, riot, pillage, 
lynching and terror. Although the Negro did not concur with the full implic- 
ations of his status as viewed by the white man, he now appeared to have 
largely abandoned the hope of realizing the measure of equality which had 
seemed to have been promised by the actions of the Federal Government 
after the Civil War. The Negroes now overtly accepted their position as 
members of an inferior caste, violence diminished, and a modus vivendi was 
established. Their attitude is illustrated by the famous proposal made by 
Booker T. Washington for peaceful accommodation between the two races: 
‘In all things that are purely social we can be as separate as the fingers, yet 
one as the hand in all things essential to mutual progress.’! Since the Negro 
no longer threatened ‘White Supremacy’, the whites could afford to reduce 
the use made of open force to gain their objectives. Thus lynchings, which 
had increased steadily during the period before the new White Supremacy 
and Jim Crow constitutions were passed, now declined steadily after the new 
state constitutions were in effect. 

The struggle to prevent the Negro from achieving social and political 
equality becomes fully intelligible only considered in relation to post-bellum 
economic developments in the American South. At no time in the South 
did the majority of whites own slaves. In 1850 only about 3o per cent of 
families in the South had one or more slaves, and it is estimated that the 
entire planter class numbered no more than 300,000 people. A large portion 
of the non-slave-holding white population were marginal agriculturalists, 
occupying the inferior lands or lands which had been ruined by cotton mono- 
culture and left behind as the plantations moved westward. This group, 
often loosely referred to as the ‘poor whites’, derived no benefit from the 
slavocracy; on the contrary, their. marginal existence was a direct product 
of the monopolization of good lands by the plantation system. The Emancip- 
ation was as momentous for the ‘poor whites’ as for the slaves. The freed 
Negroes now entered the organized economic life of the South as wage- 
labourers and tenant farmers, and later as industrial workers. 

Behind all the fervent appeals for the preservation of the white man’s 
power in the South ran, and still continues to run, the underlying thought 
that for every good job or acre of good land occupied by a Negro there is 
one less good job or acre available for the whites. Competition between 
Negroes and whites for the land and for jobs has been a persistent, if covert, 
factor in the perpetuation of the subordinate status of the Negro. 

It is probable that this competitive process would have been just as fierce 
had the population been racially homogeneous. In speaking of the poor diet, 
sub-standard housing, precarious tenure and general economic marginality 
and insecurity of the Negroes in the South, it must be remembered that the 


1. Quoted in Myrdal, op. cit., p. 65. 
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South as a region—the white population as well as the black—suffers from 
such conditions as a whole. Given the ruinous monoculture of ‘King Cotton’, 
the depletion of resources, the régime of large estates, the industrial back- 
wardness, and the cataclysm of the Civil War, it is apparent that some large 
segment of the population was going to have to pass through many years of 
privation and social misery before changes in the economy and social 
philosophy brought relief from these conditions. In purely economic terms, 
there has always been a large portion of white Southerners whose lot was as 
poor as, or worse than, the lot of the Negroes. In 1940, for example, there 
were 781,197 white families and 484,983 Negro families who were tenant 
farmers in ten Southern cotton-producing states.1 

If the slave population in the South had consisted of Caucasoids rather 
then Negroes, there is every probability that similar economic conditions 
would have prevailed after emancipation, although the minority situation 
if it existed at all, would have been greatly modified. But with the indelible 
stigma of physical type acting as a convenient identification of slave back- 
ground, what might have been a simple case of a depressed economic class 
seeking to fight its way up to a more equable share of the nation’s wealth 
became something totally different. Despite the fact that most Negroes and 
a large group of whites in the South found themselves in a similar economic 
situation, little progress was made toward a pooling of social and political 
forces to achieve a common improvement. Toward the end of the nineteenth 
century when the South, like the rest of the country, was swept by an appeal 
for agrarian reform, there was an attempt to align the depressed white classes 
with their Negro counterparts. In Georgia, for example, a ‘Populist’ appeal 
to the whites to unite with the Negro farmers was made by Tom Watson in 
the following terms: ‘Now the People’s Party says to these two men, ‘You 
are kept apart that you may be separately fleeced of your earnings. You are 
made to hate each other because upon that hatred is rested the keystone of 
the arch of financial despotism which enslaves you both. You are deceived 
and blinded that you may not see how this race antagonism perpetuates a 
money system which beggars both’’.”? Race hatred, however, triumphed over 
common sense and the forces of White Supremacy succeeded in convincing 
the mass of Southerners that what was most needed to improve the welfare 


of the South was not agrarian reform but ‘putting the Negroes in their place’. f 


Up to the end of the first world war most of the American Negro population 
was concentrated in the rural areas of the South. Under the impact of industrial 
and other types of urban labour shortages created by the two wars, demo- 
graphic shifts have since then occurred. Today there are more Negroesinurban 
areas of both the North and South than in rural areas all told. And there are 
almost as many Negroes in the North, practically none of whom are agri- 
culturalists, as there are Negroes, urban and rural, in the South. The 
urbanization of the American Negro, of which the great northward migration 
is but an instance, has been accompanied by rapid and profound changes in 
the cultural and economic patterns of this minority group. The outstanding 
result of urbanization and northward migration has been the creation within 
the Negro minority of a wide range of occupational and social differences. 
Despite continuing economic and social discrimination, the growthof segregated 


1. Davie, op. cit., p. 66. 
2. Quoted in Frazier, op. cit., p. 153. 
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Negro neighbourhoods in the larger urban centres has led to the development 
of a substantial Negro middle class of businessmen and professionals. Discrimin- 
ation against Negroes in the sale of specialized urban services, for the sake of 
not ‘offending’ white clients, has left many commercial and professional 
opportunities open to them. Negro stores, restaurants, banks, insurance 
companies, newspapers and magazines, doctors, lawyers and dentists have 
prospered within the segregated neighbourhoods of the larger cities. A con- 
siderable potential for upward mobility has thus been made available. 
Urbanization has meant that it is no longer possible to identify the Negro 
minority with a single low-level type of occupational or economic status. 
The Negroes form a ‘caste’ in American society, — the occupational 
limitations of this ‘caste’ are rapidly disappearing. 

A further result of urbanization has been a steady increase in the effectiveness 
of legal and political moves made by Negroes to combat the worst forms of 
discrimination. The increased purchasing power of the urban Negro, especially 
among the middle class, has been used in part to buy education and profes- 
sional training. A substantial group of Negro intellectuals has grown up within 
the last few decades and it is this group which has spearheaded the attack 
against the legal bulwarks of ‘second-class citizenship’. The rise of the Negro 
as a city dweller has also been associated with steady improvement in general 
living conditions, housing, standards of consumption, health and educational 
facilities. Despite these many changes, however, urbanization has not brought 
social assimilation and the end of the minority status into sight for the near 
future. . 

When the Negro first began to settle on a large scale in the metropolitan 
centres of the North during and after the first world war, over one-third of 
the population of these cities was foreign-born. Most of these immigrants came 
from cultural backgrounds that differed more from the dominant American 
culture patterns than the culture patterns of the Southern Negro. Like the 
Negro, these European immigrants had at first been forced to live in ghetto- 
like slums and to perform the more menial and unskilled jobs. Yet their 
descendants within the space of two generations have reduced their minority 
disabilities to a mild form—or even have been assimilated totally into the 
larger society. But the Negro, after four decades of exposure to the ‘melting-pot’ 
of the large urban centres of the North, has only just begun to alter the barriers 
that perpetuate his minority status. By far the chief reason for the slower 
rate of social assimilation of the American Negro is his physical appearance. 
It is not, of course, the physical appearance per se, but the importance placed 
upon Negroid features by American society as a stigma and as the most 
‘visible’ criterion for membership in the subordinant Negro ‘caste’. No matter 
how successfully the children of Southern rural Negroes have adopted the 
‘typical American’ behaviour patterns, they cannot alter this distinguishing 
mark. Thus, while all the evidence indicates that the urban Negro is as 
thoroughly acculturated to the dominant American cultural patterns (except 
for a few patterns which are a reaction to his caste-like status), they remain 
aseparate minority group highly subordinated even in the enlightened environ- 
ment of great urban centres. 

Another factor which worked to the disadvantage of the Negroes’ assimilation 
was the timing of their South to North migration. It coincided with the 
closing of European immigration; and the need for unskilled labour in war- 
production industries could not be met by the white domestic labour supply. 
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A new era had begun in American capitalism at this point. The rapidly 
expanding labour organizations had begun to remove the labour market 
from the sphere of unrestricted competition. Immigrant labour, whatever 
its source, was viewed with conscious organized hostility as a device to lower 
the wage scale. The occasional use of Negroes as strike-breakers helped further 
to convince the Northern working class that Negro labour was also a threat 
to their bargaining power. All along the line white labour had begun to 
entrench; vested interests were formed and given organized expression 
through the unions. The fire under the ‘melting-pot’ had been unrestricted 
competition. When the Negro arrived in the North, this fire had almost gone 
out, 
In 1919, when millions of service men returned and looked for their old 
jobs, no fewer than 26 race riots occurred in American cities. The worst of 
these took place in Chicago. Twenty-three Negroes were killed and 178 whites 
and 342 Negroes were injured.! As Myrdal points out, this type of violence is 
primarily an urban phenomenon, with lynching as its rural counterpart. It is 
more characteristic of the North than of the South, since ‘It is only when the 
Negroes think they might have something to gain that they will take the risk 
of fighting back. . . .”® Economic insecurity among the whites and fear that 
the Negro is ‘rising’ have been the principal causes of these outbreaks. 

A second rash of race riots developed during and after the second world 
war, coinciding with a second wave of Negro migration from the South to 
the North. In the cities of the United States, which were the scene of one of 
the greatest fusions of disparate cultures in modern times, there has yet to 
occur a fundamental break in the castle-like status of the Negro minority. 


CHANGES IN THE STATUS OF THE NEGRO 
IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


H. J. WALKER 


INTRODUCTION 


In 1860, a few years before the abolition of slavery, there were 4,441,830 
Negroes in the United States. Of this number, almost four million were slaves 
and under 500,000 free Negroes.® 

In the North, slaves were few in number and were employed largely as 
domestic servants. Because the Northern system of agriculture was not adapted 
to the profitable employment of slave labour, all the Northern states (with 
the small exception of Delaware) had abolished slavery by 1861.4 In the 


1. Myrdal, op. cit., p. 567. 

2. ibid., p. 567. 

3. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Negro Population in the United States, 1790-1915. 
4. Maurice R. Davie, Negroes in American Socicty, New York, 1949, p. 20. 
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South,! the slave population was concentrated in the areas where the plantation 
system existed. The free Negro population in the South tended to be 
concentrated in urban communities and outside the plantation areas. In the 
North, free Negroes were concentrated in cities. The Northern cities of Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnatti and Philadelphia, and the border cities of Baltimore 
and Washington had large free Negro populations. 

From the time of the emancipation of Negro slaves until 1950, the Negro 
population has grown from less than five million to over fifteen million. 
In 1870 Negroes comprised 13 per cent of the total population in the United 
States, and in 1950 10 per cent. 

The emancipation from slavery, however, did not result in the integration 
of the Negro into American society. During the period of the reconstruction 
of the political and economic system of the South following the Civil War, 
an attempt was made to grant to Negroes political, economic and civil rights. 
In the conflict of political and economic interests which followed, the Negro 
was disfranchised and prevented from participation as a citizen in the social 
life of the South. With the political power concentrated in the hands of whites, 
the subordination of the Negro resulted in the emergence of a bi-racial social 
order in which the Negro was excluded from high-status occupations, and 
segregated in community institutions and places of public assembly. 

Over the years which have passed since the restoration of White Supremacy in 
the South, significant changes have occurred in the relationship of the Negro 
group to American society. These changes have been a consequence of the 
dynamic character of the latter. Industrialization, which has resulted in 
sectional shifts among the Negro population and its urbanization, together 
with political developments in the more than go years since the ending of 
slavery, have brought the Negro into a new relationship with industry, politics 
and government. The new roles which the Negro has played in a more 
diversified occupational structure and in the institutional life of the community 
have, in the long run, given him a new conception of himself and his status 
in American society. This is reflected in the development of militant protest 
movements and the exertion of political pressure to influence party programmes 
and governmental policy. 

The urbanization of the Negro population has led to the formation of 
distinct Negro communities within urban areas. These communities have seen 
the growth of protest movements and the rise of a Negro leadership which 
expresses the interests and aspirations of the Negro group. The rise in the 
general level of education of the Negro since the days of slavery has equipped 
him to engage more effectively in such protest movements. 

The crisis of the second world war, more than any previous national 
experience, drew attention to the minority status of the Negro in the nation. 
Among whites there was a growing recognition of the changes which have 
occurred in the Negro and his role in American life. Many whites have 
become increasingly aware and often disturbed by the contradiction between 
the Negro’s status and the democratic values of American society. As one 
white Southerner observed: ‘For generations, too many of us have been 


1, The term ‘South’ is used to designate those states in which slavery had become entrenched and which were 
a part of the Confederacy in the Civil War period. In recent years the term has been used to designate those 
Southern states which have maintained racially segregated institutions. The term thus includes the District 
of Columbia and the following states: Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas , Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
Texas, 
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looking at an image of what we have called the American Negro—a scarecrow 
of our own creation. Now in the strong light which the second world war 
has cast upon all our assumptions about people, we find that he is not this at 
all. He is something quite different and infinitely better. He is a human being 
—and a first rate human being at that: an American who, American fashion, 
has accomplished much against great odds.” 

The economic and social changes which were given a strong impetus by 
the second world war have created a new climate of opinion favourable to a 
change in the status of minorities. Moreover, the ideological conflict between 
the Western Democracies and the Communist nations has caused a shift in 
opinion regarding the status of the Negro and has focused attention on the 
problem in the United States, 

In the discussion which follows consideration will be given to (a) the status 
of the Negro following the end of slavery, (b) the economic developments 
which have brought the Negro into a new relationship to American society, 
and (c) the changing status of the Negro in the nation. The analysis of the 
effects of these developments on the status of the Negro in American society 
will be focused upon changes in economic status, politics and government, 
education, and residential segregation and housing. 


THE STATUS. OF THE NEGRO FOLLOWING SLAVERY 


With the end of slavery, the Negro was permitted to participate in Southern 
politics for a brief period. By the turn of the century, however, his right to vote 
and hold office had been effectively limited. The elimination of the Negro from 
political life was accomplished by a number of devices, including outright 
fraud, intimidation, violence, restrictive legislation and state constitutional 
amendments. Thus, by 1900 nearly all Southern states had succeeded in 
destroying the political influence of the Negro group. The disfranchisement 
in the South was of national significance to the Negro group because nine- 
tenths of the Negro population resided in the Southern states. 

In the North, at the time of the Civil War, only New York and five of the 
New England states allowed Negroes suffrage.? However, as a phase of the 
reconstruction of the South, the Northern states were able to force through 
an amendment to the Federal Constitution enfranchising the Negro. Since 
that time there have been no significant attempts in the North to deprive 
Negroes of the right to vote. Moreover, the small Negro population in the 
North, which numbered less than one person in fifty in 1860, was concentrated 
in cities. The anonymity of city life and the fact that city politics was often 
dominated by political machines meant that the Negro group, like immigrant 
groups, provided a source of votes which could be controlled by the machines. 
These factors contributed to the early acceptance of the Negro as a voter in 
the North.? The role of the Negro in politics in the North, together with 
economic and social changes occurring in the United States over the years, 
has tended to create conditions favourable to the political participation of 
Negroes in the South. 


I. Will W. Alexander, ‘The Negro in the Nation’, Survey Graphic, Vol. XXXVI, No. r, January 1947, p. 2 
2. Gilbert S, Stephenson, Race Distinction in American Law, New York, r910, pp. 282-4. _ 
3. Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, New York, 1944, Pp. 439. 
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THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
The Disfranchisement of the Negro 


The devices created to prevent Negroes from participating in the politics and 
local governments of the South were developed after the period of reconstruc- 
tion which followed the Civil War. In 1876, a compromise between the North 
and South resulted in the withdrawal of Federal troops from the South and 
paved the way for the elimination of Negroes from politics. In 1890, Missis- 
sippi included in its revised constitution provisions which disfranchised the 
Negro. Seven other states followed the example in devising constitutional 
means to keep the Negro away from the polls.” 

One of the means of keeping them away was the requirement of a poll tax 
to be paid by voters prior to registration for voting. Registration was held 
several months in advance of elections and a receipt for taxes paid had to 
be submitted to the registration or election officials, or both. Property qualifica- 
tions were introduced, ranging from 200 to 300 dollars. There were also 
literacy tests—a prospective voter had to demonstrate his ability to read and 
write, for example he had to be able to read and interpret the state or federal 
constitution to the satisfaction of election officials. In some instances one had 
to possess ‘good character,’ evidence for which had to be provided by sworn 
testimonials, or by affidavits from employers showing steady employment for 
a period of from three years in some states to five years in others. The property 
and literacy qualifications alone were sufficient to eliminate large numbers 
of Negroes. There was also an extension of the list of crimes to include petty 
offences for which a voter could be disfranchised.* Finally, there was little 
hesitation to use intimidation and violence which had already proved effective 
in discouraging Negroes from voting in the years prior to the development 
of restrictive legislation. 

In order to prevent these restrictions from operating to disfranchise whites 
who could not meet the literacy tests and property qualifications, the ‘grand- 
father clauses’, as they came to be known, were included as restrictive measures. 
According to these clauses, permanent registration without the payment of 
poll tax or without other requirements existed for a period of years after the 
adoption of the state constitution for those persons who had the vote prior to 
1861 or who had served in the northern or southern armies or the state militias. 
The provision for permanent registration also applied to the descendants of 
such persons. Obviously, few Negroes could qualify under these requirements. 

The result of these measures to disfranchise the Negro voter is apparent 
in the registration figures for two states for which this information is available. 
The last national election prior to the introduction of these restrictive measures 
occurred in 1896. For this election, there were registered in the State of 
Louisiana 130,344 Negroes. In 26 parishes in the state Negro registrants 
outnumbered the white. In the elections of 1900, which came two years after 
the adoption of the new constitution, only 5,320 Negroes were registered. 


1. Paul Lewinson, Race, Class and Party, New York, 1932, p. 80. 

2, The capitulation to the South came about as a result of the Presidential election of 1876 in which it appeared 
the Democratic candidate had won. The Republicans, who were in control of the national Congress, contested 
the election on the grounds that there had been fraud in several Southern states. This resulted in a compromise 
in which the Republican candidate was declared elected with the understanding that Federal troops would be 
withdrawn from the South, ‘In thus abandoning the southern Negro and white Republicans, the leaders of the 
party in Washington were not unconscious of the fact that the domination of industrial capitalism had been 
assured.’ See E, Franklin Frazier, The Negro in the United States, New York, 1957, note 6, pp. 149-150. 

3. Myrdal, op. cit., pp. 80-1. 
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This was a decrease of 96 per cent as contrasted with a decrease of only 
30,000 in white registrants. In no parish were Negro registrants in a majority.! 
In Virginia the registration of Negroes dropped from 147,000 in 1900 to 
21,000 in 1904.” 

To prevent Negroes from having a voice in local government they were 
excluded from the Democratic primary. The primary system was developed 
for the purpose of enabling the two parties to select candidates for the general 
elections. When the Republican party became virtually non-existent in 
Southern states, candidates selected in the Democratic primaries were assured 
of election. In 1940, there were nine Southern states in which the Democratic 
party by means of a state-wide rule excluded Negroes from participation in 
party activities and primary elections.® 

The restoration of White Supremacy following the brief period in which the 
Negro was permitted to participate in Southern politics was achieved 
by drastic measures, including intimidation and violence. As it became 
apparent that the South was committed to a policy of restricting the suffrage 
to whites and that the North had abandoned its programme of creating a 
democratic society in the South, a great political apathy enveloped the 
Negro population. For nearly 60 years, Negro leaders clung vainly to the Repub- 
lican party—the party of Negro liberation. At the same time some Negro 
leaders in education, religion and ‘Negro Business’, began to take the line that 
the future position of the Negro would be determined by his industry, thrift 
and his educational advancement.4 Among the unlettered Negroes this 
point of view was reflected in the statement: ‘Politics is white folks’ business,’ 

With the rise of the Democratic party to control of Southern politics and the 
establishment of restrictions by the party on Negro voting, a small number 
of Negroes continued to vote as Republicans in presidential elections. This 
was the only election in the South which involved a contest between the major 
parties. Because its strength assured the election of a Democratic nominee, 
the party could afford to tolerate the voting of Negroes once every four 
years. It was expected that Negroes would maintain their allegiance to the 
powerless Southern wing of the Republican party. 

The adherence of a handful of Negroes to the Republican party in Southern 
states permitted their leaders to control some appointments to federal jobs 
when the national administration was Republican. With a few notable 
exceptions, white Democrats were named to these positions. During the 
periods of control of the national government by the Republicans, a few 
Negroes received federal appointments such as the position of Collector 
of Customs in New Orleans, Louisiana, and the Recorder of Deeds in the 
District of Columbia. Almost all other appointments were outside of the 
South. 

Thus, until 1940, the participation of Negroes in politics in the South, 
particularly in local elections, was very limited. However, as the white South 
consolidated its control over local politics and government, there was in some 
areas a relaxation of restrictions on Negro suffrage. The ‘grandfather clauses’ 
were soon eliminated because according to their own terms they were to 


1. ibid., p. 81. 

2. Times Dispatch, « April 1905. See also Robert E. Martin, ‘The Political Status of the Negro in the U.S.’, Journal 
of Negro Education, Vol. XXII, p. 364. 

3. Myrdal, op. cit., p. 480. These states were: Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Virginia and Texas. 

4. Frazier, op. cit., pp. 391-3. 
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expire after a definite period of years. In addition, in 1914 the Supreme Court 
of the United States ruled that they were in violation of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

As, with the passage of time, the racial animosities generated during the recon- 
struction subsided, other restrictions were relaxed so that in communities 
scattered throughout the South small numbers of Negroes were permitted to 
vote. The relaxation of these restrictions was related to fundamental changes 
occurring in the South, among them the continued shift of the Negro popula- 
tion from rural areas to the cities and the rising level of education among both 
the white and Negro population. 

In general, Negro participation, usually on a limited basis, took place in 
communities where the fear of political domination by Negroes was: not 
great. This was particularly true of urban communities. For example, in 
several cities in North Carolina, Negroes participated in local elections, and 
when the poll tax was abolished in 1920 the number of Negro voters increased. 

In Durham, North Carolina—to mention one instance—the Negroes who 
were the first to take part in politics were those who had been in close contact 
with whites in the capacity of servants. They could be counted on to vote in 
accordance with the wishes of whites and to influence other Negroes ‘to vote 
right’.2 In other communities Negroes were able to re-enter politics when 
factional disputes developed over issues or candidates. Thus, restrictions 
against Negro voting were relaxed in Houston, Texas, in 1929-30 as a result 
of a split in the Democratic party over the federal senatorship and guber- 
natorial nominations. Likewise, the regulations prohibiting Negroes from 
voting were quietly suspended throughout North Carolina in the 1930 contest 
between two candidates representing two democratic factions in an election 
for the United States Senate.* 

The extent of the Negro vote varied from community to community and 
was dependent upon local conditions. In general, conditions were more 
favourable to Negro participation in cities than in the small towns and rural 
areas.4 The city was conducive to the development of a more prosperous 
and educated class among Negroes. The city also afforded greater opportunities 
for organization and the rise of a Negro leadership. The apathy of many 
whites and the impersonality of city life were also factors favourable to Negro 
political activity.® 

In those cities which were dominated by political machines, Negroes often 
became a part of the electorate; the extension of machine control over the 
Negro vote constituted an assurance that the Negro vote would not be 
misguided from the standpoint of the whites. An excellent example of this is 
afforded by Memphis, Tennessee, where large numbers of Negroes have 
voted in local and national elections under the dominance of the city’s Demo- 
cratic political machine. 

Nevertheless, with the exception of a few cities in the South, the number 
of Negroes who before 1940 were able to register and vote in local and national 
elections remained small. In 1940 a report on the political participation of 


1. Lewinson, op. cit., p. 81. Guinn v. U.S., 238. U.S. 347, 1914. 

2. H. J. Walker, Changes in Race Accommodations in a Southern Community, University of Chicago, 1945, 
unpublished Ph.D. thesis. 

3. Lewinson, op. cit., pp. 154-5. 

4. ibid., p. 

5. ibid., p. 137. 
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Negroes in Southern states concluded that ‘for all practical purposes, Negroes 
are disfranchised in the South’. It was estimated that in eight Southern 
states with a combined population of 3,650,000 Negro adults, only 80,000 
to 90,000 Negroes voted in the general election of 1940. Almost none voted 
in the primaries." 


The Enactment of Segregation Laws 


Between 1870 and 1g00, Negroes had voted in considerable numbers in the 
South. They held offices, served on juries, and were members of local councils, 
state legislatures and the national Congress ; but, around 1900, legislative 
measures disfranchising the Negro were passed. Along with the development 
of measures to disfranchise the Negro there was developed the so-called Jim 
Crow legislation which segregated Negroes from whites in places of public 
accommodation. Contrary to popular belief, the segregation of the Negro did 
not automatically follow the resumption of political control by the leaders 
of the plantation and commercial interests upon the. withdrawal of Federal 
troops from the South. According to Van Woodward, there is ample evidence 
that it was a rather common occurrence for whites and Negroes to mingle 
freely in public places without hostility or resentment.2 The development 
of legislation to separate the races in transportation and community facilities 
took place slowly and often against strong resistance from Southern whites. 

The disfranchisement and the segregation of the Negro were achieved 
when the Southern conservative leaders capitulated to racism, the political 
and economic chaos which followed the war creating ‘the perfect cultural 
seedbed for aggression against the minority race’.* The relaxation of Northern 
and national restraints upon the racial extremists of the South occurred in 
the conflict of interests between the conservatives and the agrarians,‘ the 
conflict between the poor whites and the conservative class reaching its peak 
during the economic depression of the eighties and nineties. In this situation 
the Negro became the scapegoat. ‘Having served as the national scapegoat 
in the reconciliation and reunion of the North and South, the Negro was 
now pressed into service as a sectional scapegoat in the reconciliation of 
estranged classes and the reunion of the solid South.” 

With few exceptions, segregation laws were not enacted in most of the 
Southern states until after 1900. At this time the only laws of this type adopted 
by the majority of Southern states applied to passengers. on railroad trains.’ 
Only three states had established segregated waiting rooms in railroad stations 
before 1899. Within the next decade almost all the other states required segre- 
gation in waiting rooms. Georgia was alone in legally requiring segregation 
on streetcars before 1900. Between 1901 and 1907, ten other Southern states 
had passed similar laws. 

Laws were enacted specifying the conditions of segregation of employees 
of different races in plants. This included prohibition of employees working 
together in the same room, and use of the same toilets and drinking water 


1. Myrdal, op. cit., p. 475. 

2. C. Van Woodward, The Strange Career of Jim Crow, New York, 1955, Pp. 13-23. 

3. ibid., p. 64. 

4. The conservatives represented the rising industrial and commercial classes and large plantation owners and the 
agrarians represented the landless whites and poorer farmers. (Frazier, op. cit., p. 151-2.) , 

5. Van Woodward, op. cit., p. 65. 

6. ibid., p. 81-2. 
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containers. Even where contacts between the races were not covered by law, 
the separation of the races became the practice. Concerning the extent of 
segregation Van Woodard observed: ‘The mushroom growth of discrimin- 
atory and segregation laws during the first two decades of this century piled 
up a huge bulk of legislation. Much of the code was contributed by city 
ordinances or by local regulations and rules enforced without the formality 
of laws.. . . For up and down the avenues and byways of Southern life 
appeared with increasing perfusion the little signs: “Whites Only” or 
“Colored”. Sometimes the law prescribed their dimensions in inches, and in 
one case the kind and color of paint. Many appeared without requirement 
by law—over entrances and exits, at theaters and boarding houses, toilets 
and water fountains, waiting rooms and ticket windows.’! 

Segregation by law or by practice included all places of public assembly, 
court rooms, eating places, parks and playgrounds, also all welfare institutions, 
prisons, hospitals, and homes for the aged. Of great significance was the 
segregation of the races in the public schools. The prohibition of contact 
between the two groups in educational institutions had the greatest impli- 
cations for the inferiority of the Negro. Separation in the area of employment 
was equally significant both in establishing in the mind of whites the inferior 
status of the Negro and in justifying his apparent inferiority. Segregation 
in employment was accomplished in most instances without the aid of law. 
Discriminatory practices of craft unions and employers were sufficient to 
relegate Negroes to the lowest jobs with the lowest pay. 

Historical circumstances and the recognition of the Negro as a racial group, 
set apart from the rest of American society, have led to the development and 
perpetuation of discriminatory practices. The political impotence of the 
Negro group was not only an expression of his status in the community life 
of the nation, but in turn constituted a handicap to improvement in his 
social and economic position in American society. 


THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF THE NEGRO 


At the time slavery was abolished, there were more than four and a half 
million Negroes in the United States.? Over go per cent of them lived in the 
South. The abolition of slavery and the devastation resulting from the Civil 
War required a reorganization of the old plantation system based on slave 
labour. No serious attempt was made, however, to introduce land reforms, 
although some proposals for reform were made by a few Northern leaders in 
the national Congress. Thus the great masses of Negroes, whose only experience 
had been in agriculture, found employment on plantations as farm labourers 
and tenants. Following some attempts to introduce a wage system, share- 
cropping developed as the principal labour pattern for the employment of 
Negroes and, later, of poor whites.* 

With the re-establishment of the plantation system, the tradition of human 


ibid., p. 82. 
The Negro p lation bered 4,441,830 in 1860 and 4,880,009 in 1870. See U.S. Bureau of Census, Negro 


Population in the United States, 1790-1915, P. 33- 
Myrdal, op. cit., p. 224. (Sharecropping is a form of tenant farming in which the tenant, because he cannot 
afford to pay rents, contributes a share of his produce to the landlord. Usually the share amounts to one-half 


of the crops produced.) 
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exploitation has been carried over from slavery. ‘This pattern of common 
exploitation—where everyone is the oppressor of the one under him, where 
Negroes are at the bottom and where big landlords, merchants, and Northern 
capital are at the top—is obviously the extension into the present of a modified 
slavery system.”! 

By 1910, Negroes owned less than a fourth of all farms worked by Negroes, 
Of the farms operated by whites, over 60 per cent were owned. Three-fourths 
of all the farms operated by Negroes and about two-fifths of those operated 
by whites were tenant farms.” 

The plantation system based upon the utilization of farm labourers and 
tenant farmers favoured the cultivation of a single crop. The concentration 
upon a single, cash crop—cotton, corn or tobacco, in some areas rice or sugar 
—rapidly depletes soil fertility and leads to soil erosion. Thecredit system which 
favours cash crops has tended to perpetuate the system. Under this system, 
credit secured by a landlord from a person or lending institution makes 
possible the advancement of credit to tenants. The crop which is to be produced 
is given as security for the loan. Such an arrangement of short-time credit 
virtually makes impossible any improvement in the conditions of farmers, 
The widespread economic effects of the plantation system (devoted primarily 
to the production of cotton) have been noted as follows: ‘As the plantation 
system runs its cycle, it depletes the soil, impoverishes the tenants, disinherits 
the landowners, and results in inevitable stagnation. Government experts 
estimate the actual cost of production in most of the South at about 11 cents 
per pound; but cotton has sold for less than this for more than half the time 
since 1900.” The inevitable results of the plantation economy of the South, 
based on tenancy, has been a low standard of living for the region, economic 
insecurity, low health standards and widespread ignorance.! 

Negro farmers have been affected disproportionately by the operation of 
the plantation system. They have been dependent more upon the cotton 
economy than white farmers in the South. By 1929, 40 per cent of the gross 
income of three out of five Negro farmers was received from cotton production. 
Although Negro farmers cultivated little more than one-tenth of the farm land 
in the South, they produced nearly one-third of the total cotton crop.‘ 

In 1910, about one-fifth of the total Negro population in the South lived 
in towns and cities. In these communities they were employed largely in 
domestic service and unskilled jobs; in these there was little competition with 
whites because they were traditional occupations of Negroes under the slave 
system. 

During the period of slavery some Negroes had been trained as artisans and 
were employed on the plantations and in the towns and cities. Many of these 
were free Negroes. It has been estimated that, at the end of the Civil War in 
1864, of a total of 120,000 artisans in the South 100,000 were Negroes.® In 
the early industrial expansion of the South, Negro workers were generally 
excluded. Between 1870 and 1890, however, some Negroes were drawn into 
the heavy, dirty work in the Southern iron and steel industry. They also were 


1. ibid., p. 221. 

2. ibid. p. 232-3. 

3. Davie, op. cit., p. 77. 

4- Myrdal, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 233. 

5. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Negroes in the United States: 1930-32, pp. 587-8. 
6. Charles H. Wesley, Negro Labor in the United States, New York, 1933, p. 142. 
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employed as unskilled workers in such industries as coalmining and fertilizer 
and tobacco manufacturing.! 

In 1860, there were less than 350,000 Negroes in the North. By 1900 there 
were 880,771, only a very small proportion of them living in rural areas. In 
the period following the Civil War the employment pattern of Negroes in the 
towns and cities of the North was similar to that of urban Negroes in the South. 
They were employed principally as domestic servants, porters, janitors and 
common labourers. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO 
At the close of the Civil War, not only were Negroes a propertyless group 


dependent for the most part upon an inefficient and outmoded agricultural 
system, but they were also an illiterate group lacking in almost all the basic 


occupational skills. Although the education of the Negro was forbidden 


under slavery, there were a few slaves who had learned to read and write, 
and about half the free Negroes were literate. It is estimated, however, that 
not over 5 per cent of the Negro population as a whole was literate. 

The proportion of illiterate Negroes steadily decreased from 81.4 per cent 
in 1870 to 16.3 per cent in 1930; the reduction in illiteracy being greater among 
the urban population than among the rural. In 1930, only 9.2 per cent of the 
urban Negro population was illiterate, while the proportion of illiterates 
among the rural-farm population was 23.2 per cent, and among the rural 
non-farm Negroes, 20.5 per cent. In the North the rate was 4.2 per cent and in 
the West 3.3 per cent. The rate for the South as a whole was 19.7 per cent. 

The provision of formal education for Negroes did not begin until after the 
Civil War, although there were already some opportunities for a small number 
of Negroes to acquire an education in a few northern cities. As part ofa plan to 
reorganize the social order of the South, disrupted by the war, northern mis- 
sionaries began very early to establish educational institutions for the ex-slaves. 
These missionary groups were aided by the Freedmen’s Bureau, created in 1865 
for the purpose of providing for the welfare of the ex-slaves. Thus, between 
1865 and 1870, a total of 4,239 schools were opened for Negroes. These schools 
had in 1870 an enrolment of 247,333 pupils and 9,307 teachers.? 


Public Schools in the South: Separate and Unequal 


During the period of reconstruction, state legislatures instituted systems of 
public education for both white and Negro children. This was a period in 
which Negroes, under the protection of the Federal Government, participated 
in politics and local government in the Southern states. Their role as citizens in 
the political affairs of the South was soon brought to an end, and the former 
slave-holding class assumed control of the Southern state governments about 
1876. The return of this class to political power occurred with the withdrawal of 
the Northern army of occupation. The system of public school education, 
however, was continued.’ Because opposition to the education of Negroes had 


1. Robert C. Weaver, Negro Labor, New York, 1946, pp. 4-5. , 
2. Horace Mann Bond, The Education of the Negro in the American Social Order, New York, 1934, p. 28. 
3. ibid., pp. 83-114. 
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existed during all the slave period and because of acute racial hostility, these 
schools were established on a segregated basis. In a few communities in Louis- 
iana and South Carolina, some attempts were made to maintain common 
educational facilities for whites and Negroes, but owing to hostility of whites 
toward Negroes, which in some instances erupted into violence, these schools 
were generally boycotted and eventually, by legislative acts, the seventeen 


Southern states created separate school systems for Negroes.! In addition, the 


District of Columbia, the site of the Nation’s Capital, asa matter of public 
policy also made provisions for a racially, dual school system. 

For a short time after the creation of public school systems in the South, 
expenditure on the education of Negroes was equal to that for the education 
of whites. In 1886, however, Mississippi began appropriating proportionately 
more funds for the education of whites than for Negroes.? This soon became 
the pattern for other Southern states. Thus, Negro schools showed little improve- 
ment by 1910, while white schools had generally advanced. In more 
recent years there has been some effort to improve Negro schools, but the 
disparity in the financial support of white and Negro schools has continued 
to the present time. 

Racial segregation in education in the South was instituted primarily as a 
result of the belief on the part of whites that Negroes were an inferior race. 
The maintenance of the system of public school segregation has in fact been 
financially burdensome for the Southern states—the Southern economy has 
been largely dependent on agriculture and the per capita wealth has been low. 
The consequence of this belief and the poverty of the South has been 
unequal expenditures on education in favour of the white public school 
system. 

An example of the unequal distribution of funds for white and Negro schools 
is provided by the expenditures for teachers’ salaries on a percentage basis of 
school enrolment. In 1912, the appropriation for teachers’ salaries in 15 
Southern states and the District of Columbia averaged $2.89 for the Negro child 
and $10.32 for the white child.* Until 1940, the expenditures for both groups 
increased, but the differential in expenditures for whites and Negroes remain- 
ed about the same. In 1940, on the basis of current expense per pupil 
in the Southern states, $58.69 was spent on each white child and only $18.82 
on each Negro child. The greatest disparity existed in Mississippi, which spent 
$52.01 for each white pupil and merely $7.36 for each Negro pupil. By 1950, 
both the white and Negro public school systems showed an increase in average 
expenditures, but for the school year 1949-50, although the differential had 
decreased, the current expense per pupil for eight states and the District of 
Columbia was $95.31 for the Negrochild as contrasted with $154.69 for the 
white child.4 

The physical facilities for Negro education generally have been inferior to 
those provided for whites. As late as 1940, the value of school buildings and 
equipment in 11 Southern states averaged $162 for the white child and only 
$34 for the Negro child. Even in North Carolina, which has made proportion- 
ately more funds available for Negro schools than any other Southern state, 


ibid., pp. 51-3. 

ibid., p. 93. 

. U.S.Bureau of Education, Negro Education, Vol. II, pp. 9-11. 

. US. — of Health, Education and Welfare, Statistical Summary of Education, shed, D.C., 
1951, Pp. 4 
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educational facilities for Negroes were far from being equal to those for 
whites.1 

Negro children have also been handicapped by shorter school terms than 
white children. In 1934, in the 18 Southern and border states where racial 
separation in schools existed, the average length of the school term for Negroes 
was 146 days as contrasted with 167 days for white children.? The shorter 
term of school for Negroes is in part due to the fact that in many rural areas 
Negro children were employed in agriculture, and in some instances the 
school term for Negroes was divided to permit the utilization of Negro children 
in the fields during the cotton growing and harvesting season. As a result of 
the declining importance of Negroes in the production of cotton because of the 
increase in the mechanization of agriculture, and the efforts in recent years to 
improve Negro schools, the disparity between school terms for whites and for 
Negroes has been greatly reduced. By 1950, in 17 states and the District of 
Columbia, in which there were segregated school systems, the average school 
term was 177 days for white and 173 days for Negro children.* Although 
Negro schools had thus nearly achieved equality with white schools in regard 
to length of terms, the average number of pupils per member of the instruc- 
tional staff was still higher for Negroes than for whites in 1950. The average 
for white pupils was 27 pupils per member of the instructional staff and 32 for 
Negro pupils.4 


Segregation in Public School Education in the North 


About 94 per cent of the Negro population in Northern states live in urban 
areas. In the small towns and cities, with the exception of a few communities 
in Kansas and Illinois, there was almost no segregation in the public elementary 
and secondary schools. In many of these communities the Negro population 
is small, and segregated schools would not be feasible even if desired. However, 
the fact that the Negro population in the larger cities is segregated into 
residential areas makes possible the maintenance of some separate Negro 
schools. Since the city is divided into school districts, it has been possible to 
maintain segregation: often school boundaries are drawn to coincide with 
Negro residential areas in order to create segregated schools. By permitting 
the few whites who live in these districts to transfer to schools in all-white 
districts and ‘urging’ Negroes residing in predominately white areas to transfer 
to schools in Negro areas, complete segregation is achieved in some schools. 
Although a large proportion of the Negro school population is thus effectively 
segregated, in areas occupied by both whites and Negroes there are mixed 
schools.5 

Since Negroes are generally of low economic status and are more recent 
migrants to the city, in the process of competing for a place to live they have 
had to settle in the deterioriated sections of the city. These are the older or slum 
areas near the centre of the city with outmoded schools in the midst of com- 
mercial establishments and congested houses. As the city has expanded, whites 


1. Davie, op. cit., p. 150. 

2. Doxey A. Wilkinson, Special Problems of Negro Education, Washington, D.C., 1939. 

3. U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, op. cit., p. 49 

4. ibid., p. 49. 

5. H. J. Walker, ‘The Nature and Characteristics of the Negro Community’, Journal of Negro Education, Vol. XIX, 
1950, Pp. 223-4. 
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have moved toward the periphery, where there are newer housing accommoda- 
tion and community facilities, including more modern schools. Almost always 
the better trained and more efficient teachers are appointed to schools in these 
areas. This results in the assignment of the poorest teachers to the schools 
whose pupils have the poorest backgrounds from the standpoint of education 
and discipline. While some of the low income whites are affected by this 
practice, Negroes, many of whom have come from the South with its inade- 
quate educational system, are affected disproportionately. 

The migration of Negroes from the South to northern cities during the 
period of the second world war created problems of adjustment. Many of 
them came from Southern rural areas where schools are inferior to those in 
the North. They also came from poor families without any tradition of learn- 
ing. In Northern schools, the children of these families were often retarded, 
the quality of education received in the South being markedly inferior to that 
provided in the North. In addition, problems arose in orienting them to the 
more complex routine and superior curriculum of the Northern urban school.! 
Migration to the North in subsequent years, particularly during the period 
of the second world war, has made this a continuing problem. 


Privately Supporied Negro Colleges 


While most of the institutions for the higher education of Negroes were 
established along with elementary schools in the period following the Civil 
War, there had been attempts to develop schools for higher education prior 
to the war. Two of them survived but did not attain the status of colleges 
until years after the Civil War. These were Lincoln University in Pennsylvania, 
founded as Ashman Institute by the Presbyterians in 1854, and Wilberforce 
University, established in Ohio by the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1856. 

Over a dozen other colleges were established following the Civil War by the 
Freedmen’s Bureau in co-operation with Church missionary societies. Among 
these were several institutions which have become well known, Fisk University, 
Atlanta University, and Howard University. Howard University, in the 
Nation’s Capital, is unusual in that it is the only institution in the United 
States which receives annual appropriations for its operation from the Federal 
Government. 

Other colleges and universities were established in various parts of the South 
through the efforts of the Society of Friends, the Presbyterians, the Baptist, 
and Methodist Church Organizations. Negro religious organizations which had 
developed largely in the North were also active in making provisions for 
the education of Negroes. Through their efforts a number of colleges were 
established in the South. 


Publicly Supported Institutions 
The development of a white and a Negro public school system by each of 
the Southern states was in accordance with the determination of whites to 


limit contact between the races. The provision of facilities for higher education 
in the South also followed this bi-racial pattern. Thus, following the Civil 


1. E. George Payne, ‘Negroes in the Public Elementary Schools of the North’, The American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 1928, pp 224-33 (The Annuals, Vol. CXL). 
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War, each Southern state established one or more separate institutions of 
higher education for Negroes. These institutions include colleges, teacher 
training schools, and schools which emphasize vocational training. 

Among the institutions receiving public support are the land-grant and 
mechanical colleges. The development of land-grant colleges took place in a 
period in which there was considerable emphasis placed on vocational edu- 
cation. In 1862, an act of the Federal Congress, known as the first Morrill Act, 
made funds available for the sale of public lands for the purpose of maintaining 
an agricultural and mechanical college in each state. 

The act contained no provisions for the equitable division of funds between 
white and Negro education. With the exception of four states in the South, 
only institutions for whites were maintained by these funds. Mississippi, South 
Carolina and Virginia, and later Kentucky, were exceptions, as a substantial 
proportion of the funds were allocated to Negro institutions in each of these 
states. Because of the discrimination in the apportionment of these funds, the 
act was amended in 18go0 to require an equal distribution of funds between 
white and Negro colleges. Thus, within a few years a Negro and a white land- 
grant college were established in each of the 17 states in the South. Inasmuch 
as these funds are not adequate for the operation of the institutions, each 
college is dependent upon state appropriations which are unequally appor- 
tioned between white and Negro institutions. 

The vast majority of Negro students receive their college and professional 
education in Negro institutions of higher education. In 1950, there were 
108 Negro colleges and universities in the United States; most of them 
founded in the years immediately following the Civil War. Of the 108 insti- 
tutions, 99 were in existence in 1900. Since then there has been a great 
increase in the number of graduates and staff of these schools. In 1goo, 
there were 2,624 students enrolled in Negro colleges and universities. By 1951, 
the number of students enrolled in Negro institutions of higher education had 
increased to 74,526.1 

When the great majority of these institutions were founded, it was necessary 
to provide pre-college training, for the ex-slaves. The development of public 
schools, however, gradually made possible the elimination of elementary 
and secondary education from most of these institutions. Thus, the number of 
pupils enrolled in pre-college courses in these institutions declined from 28,000 
in 1900 to 1,800 in 1948. Bachelor’s degrees were conferred upon only 
156 students in 1g00, but in 1950 upon 13,108 students.” 

Although there has been a great increase in the budgets of Negro institutions, 
the amount of increase has been far less than that for all institutions of higher 
education in the United States. The combined income of these institutions 
in 1900 was $1,111,783. In 1948, the income of all Negro institutions was 
$38,318,234—34 times the amount for 1900. However, for all institutions of 
higher education in the nation the amount of income in 1948 was 44 times 
that for 1900. 


1, U.S. Office of Education, Statistics of Negro Colleges and Universities, Circular No. 293, April r95r. 
2, U.S. Office of Education, Statistics of Higher Education: Faculty, Students and Degrees, 1949-50, p. 10. 
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Unequal Financial Support for Negro Higher Education 


The financial support of Negro institutions of higher education has always 
been considerably less than that for white institutions. This has been true of 
both the publicly and privately supported institutions. Most of the private 
Negro colleges and universities have had to rely on private gifts for a large 
proportion of their support; only a small proportion of their income is derived 
from endowments and student fees. Thus, with a few exceptions, their financial 
structure is very weak. Many of these institutions, during the present period of 
high costs of operation, are in a precarious position and some may be unable 
to maintain their present already inadequate programmes unless there is a 
considerable increase in revenue.! 

The unequal distribution of funds for publicly supported institutions for 
whites and Negroes in the South has been a matter of great dissatisfaction 
among Negroes. Discrimination on the basis of race in the apportionment of 
educational funds has been most glaring in the land-grant colleges. In the 
allocation of these funds a high degree of discrimination exists. For example, 
in 1935-36, the 17 white and 17 Negro land-grant colleges received from all 
sources about $55,000,000: Negro land-grant colleges received only 8 per cent 
ofthis amount. The white land-grant colleges received on an average $3,000,000 
and Negro institutions only slightly more than $260,000. In 1940, white 
students in the 19 land-grant colleges received an average of $364, while 
Negro students received an average of $187.2 By 1951, the amount per white 
student had increased to $763, and that for Negro students to $470.° 

Along with the land-grant institutions, most of the Southern states maintain 
colleges offering courses in liberal arts and teacher training. The same inequali- 
ties exist in the apportionment of funds for the support of white and Negro 
institutions of this type. Gross discrimination in the expenditure for Negro 
institutions of higher education is evident from the proportion of Negroes in 
the population and the proportion of funds allotted to Negro institutions. For 
example, for the school year ending in 1938, Alabama allotted $76,616 for its 
Negro state institutions and $1,905,713 for its white state institutions: Negroes 
comprised about 35 per cent of the population of the state but received less 
than 4 per cent of the total funds. In Georgia, where Negroes also comprised 
35 per cent of the population, Negro state colleges received less than 7 per cent 
of the total funds.* 

Only in recent years has there been any serious attempt to provide an 
equitable distribution of funds for white and Negro higher education. This 
has come about largely as a result of litigation to compel the equalization of 
facilities in the segregated institutions. 

The lack of facilities due to the inadequate support of institutions for the 
higher education of Negroes has made the provision of graduate and profes- 
sional education virtually impossible in most Southern states. Two private 
institutions, Fisk University and Howard University, established programmes 
of graduate study leading to the degree of Master of Arts, in 1921 and 1927 
respectively. Atlanta University began offering graduate study in 1929, and 


1. U.S. Office of Education, ‘National Survey of Higher Education for Negroes, Intensive Study of Selected 
Colleges for Negroes’, Misc. No. 6, Vol. III, 1940, p. 114. 

2. ibid., p. 114. 

3. U.S. Office of Education, Statistics for Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, No. 2, 1952, Pp. 32-5- 

4. U.S. Office of Education, Statistics of Higher Education, 1937-38, 1941, Pp. 194. 
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in the following years several other institutions developed graduate programmes. 
By 1945, however, only 14 Negro institutions had programmes of graduate 
study.? 

In general, the graduate education offered by these institutions was limited. 
With the exception of Howard, Fisk and Atlanta Universities, the facilities 
for graduate work were wholly inadequate. In many of these institutions the 
instructional staff did not possess adequate training for graduate work. 
Moreover, instruction was handicapped by a lack of equipment, and especially 
by inferior libraries. Very few of the Negro institutions are able to offer 
professional training. Only Howard University includes most of the profes- 
sional schools. Some of the others maintain one or two professional schools. 
There are two medical schools maintained for Negroes in the nation, the 
College of Medicine of Howard University, and Meharry Medical College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


RESIDENTIAL SEGREGATION AND HOUSING 


It has been noted that the segregation of schools in Northern communities is 
created by residential segregation of the Negro population. Many other forms 
of segregation are also a corollary of residential segregation. Where Negroes 
are concentrated in specific areas of communities in either North or South, 
their contact with the white population is limited. In the larger communities 
these areas often contain shopping centres, recreational facilities, theatres, 
hospitals and other community agencies, which in serving the surrounding 
population are also segregated. ‘Thus, one result of residential segregation is 
that prejudiced whites have little opportunity to see Negroes in social contexts 
which bring out the fundamental condition humaine of Negroes and whites.”* 

The housing of the Negro population is also a significant element in the 
relationship of Negroes to whites. Competition for dwelling space has been 
one of the factors underlying racial tension and race riots which have occurred 
inurban communities. The fact that a large proportion of the Negro population 
dwells in overcrowded, dilapidated structures in slum areas not only constitutes 
an impediment to the maintenance of health, but is a source of great discontent 
among Negroes. At the same time these conditions afford evidence for whites 
that Negroes are undesirable neighbours. 

In the South the housing conditions of Negroes in rural areas and in towns 
and villages is a reflection of their low standard of living. The problem in 
these areas, unlike those in the segregated communities in cities, where the 
operation of racial restrictions is a chief factor in limiting the supply of housing, 
is largely one of incomes too low to permit improvement in housing. 

The reorganization of the plantation system in the South following the 
abolition of slavery determined the spatial pattern of rural Negro communities. 
The subdivision of plantations into small units cultivated by family groups 
resulted in a wide scattering of the cabins occupied by these families. The 
character of their houses is evidence of the widespread poverty of the Negro 
group. ‘Houses, of poor construction to begin with, seldom are repaired either 


1. Martin D. Jenkins, ‘Enrolment in Institutions of Higher Education for Negroes’, Journal of Negro Education, 
Vol. XV, 1945, P. 237. 
2, Morton Deutsch and Mary Evans Collins, Jnterracial Housing, Minneapolis, 1951, p. 5. 
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by landlord or occupant. Roofs and walls that need repairs, inadequate 
lighting, overcrowding, lack of other primitive facilities, and bare yards 
edged by cotton fields are characteristic.”} 

In a study of the conditions of farm families in two counties in Georgia, 
Raper states that ‘the sturdy, stolid log cabins which once stood behind the 
big house have been replaced by small frame houses of the “‘shot-gun” type . 
With the exception of a half dozen brick and a score or so of log houses all 
dwellings in the rural areas of these counties are frame structures. Some are 
made of first-class oak and pine timber, others are little more than the hurried 
nailing together of discarded and almost valueless boards from local sawmills. 
Tenant houses ten years old often appear fifty.’ 

In 1934, it was reported that in the seven states of the Southeastern Cotton 
Belt, between g5 and 98 per. cent of the farm houses were frame buildings, 
More than two-thirds of these buildings were from 25 to 4g years old.* 

Negro families have always occupied a greater proportion of sub-standard 
dwellings than whites. In 1950, 27 per cent of the homes of non-whites in 
non-farm areas were dilapidated as compared to 5 per cent of the homes of 
whites. In urban areas corresponding percentages were lower, but the Negroes 
still had a greater proportion of dilapidated dwellings. Also in urban areas, 
go per cent of the homes of non-whites were without either running water, 
private toilet or both. For whites, only 11 per cent were without these 
facilities.* 

In the newer cities of the South, there exists a greater degree of residential 
segregation according to race than in the older cities. However, in most cities 
a considerable number of Negroes and whites reside in the same block. 
Johnson has explained the basis for the lack of complete segregation as follows: 
‘In the South the location of many Negro houses near places of employment 
(as domestics) has established a large degree of tolerance of Negro neighbors, 
and it is frequently possible for Negroes to purchase and improve property. 
Moreover, in many cities of the South, Negroes have preceded white popu- 
lations in sites desired as new developments and, owning property, have 
remained as these sites developed.’ 

Despite the fact that residential segregation in cities of the South is not 
complete, a large proportion of the Negro population lives in areas occupied 
completely by Negroes. These areas have become the centre of social and 
economic activity in the Negro community. 

In Northern communities, Negro populations prior to the first world war 
were small. Most of the Negroes gained a livelihood in domestic and personal 
service—as waiters, pullman car porters and common labourers. A very small 
proportion were employed as letter carriers and postal clerks. Those who were 
servants for the more affluent white families often lived in the more desirable 
areas. As Weaver points out, the larger the Negro population, the more 
extensive was the development of their own community facilities. The usual 
pattern was the distribution of the Negro population in several small clusters 
in racially mixed neighbourhoods. 


1. William C. Holley, Ellen Winston and T. J. Woofter, The Plantation South: 1934-1937, Washington, 1940, 
p. 58. Quoted by Frazier, op. cit., p. 205. 

2. Arthur Raper, Preface to Peasantry, Chapel Hill, 1936, p. 60, 61. 

3- Bureau of Home Economics, The Farm Housing Survey, Washington, 1939, pp. 4-5. 

4. Housing and Home Finance Agency, Housing the Nonwhite Population, 1940 to 1950, Washington, 1952, pp. 12-1): 

5. Charles S, Johnson, Patterns of Negro Segregation, New York, 1943, p. 10. 

6. Weaver, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 
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THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

The urbanization of the Negro population has been accompanied by an 
increase in residential segregation in cities. In all cities, one of the areas of 
concentration of the Negro population is the ‘centre of dominance’ in the 
Negro community because it is the focal point of such community activities 
as business, professional enterprise and social events.) 

The spatial segregation of the Negro population in cities has occurred 
partly as a result of the competitive process, and partly as a result of racial 
discrimination. In the competition for a place to live, a low level of incomes 
has forced the Negro group to settle in the older, deterioriated sections of the 
city where rents are cheapes , and where there is least resistance from whites. 
In this respect, the settlement of Negroes in cities has been similar to that 
of immigrant groups. In the older cities of the South there was never complete 
residential segregation. In cities like Charleston, South Carolina, and New 
Orleans, Louisiana, Negroes generally occupied dwellings which were servants’ 
quarters in the rear of the houses of the higher-income whites, or shacks and 
poorly constructed dwellings on streets where whites of low incomes also 
lived; these were areas occupied by Negroes during the slave period. As 
recently as 1943, only 5 per cent of the Negro population of Charleston resided 
in blocks which were completely occupied by Negroes, although at this time 
Negroes comprised almost half the city’s population.? 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND THE URBANIZATION OF THE NEGRO POPULATION 


The continuous shift of the Negro population to the cities has had important 
implications for changes in the Negro’s status. The movement of Negroes from 
rural areas of the South, which began as a result of the Civil Warand reconstruc- 
tion, has continued. In the late 1870s there occurred the first mass movement of 
Negroes from the South. This was a movement from the states along the 
Mississippi River where Negroes had suffered from debt servitude, and the 
violence, intimidation and turmoil which followed the overthrow of the state 
reconstruction governments. Until the first world war, however, the move- 
ment of Negroes was hardly more than a steady stream of individuals and 
families from farms seeking work in lumber, turpentine, and mining camps, 
with a steady movement to the towns and cities of the South and North. The 
migration resulted in a decline in the proportion of Negroes in the plantation 
area. The Negro population in this area, known as the Black Belt, decreased 
from over four million in 1900 to less than 2,700,000 in 1940. In 1880, Negroes 
comprised 36 per cent of the population of the South. By 1g00, the proportion 
had declined to 29.8 per cent and by 1950 to 21.9 per cent. 

With the beginning of the first world war the movement of Negroes from 
Southern states developed into a mass movement to Northern industrial 
centres. Until this period the gradually expanding industries of the North 
had been supplied by European immigrant labour. Restrictions placed on 
immigration as a consequence of the war, together with the fact that many 
immigrants returned to their homelands, created a labour shortage in Northern 
industries at a time when there was an increasing demand for war materials. 
This coincided with depressed economic conditions in Southern agriculture 


1. H. J. Walker, op. cit., p. 220. 
2. Robert C. Weaver, The Negro Ghetto, New York, 1948, p. 8. 
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occasioned by a number of destructive floods and the ravages of the boll 
weevil in the cotton-growing regions. Thus, crop failures in the South together 
with the great demand for labour in Northern industries resulted in thousands 
of Negroes migrating to the industrial centres of the North in response to the 
attraction of high wages. From 1915 to 1918, about half a million Negroes 
migrated to Northern industrial cities. 

Prior to this time the movement of Negroes to Northern states was pre- 
ponderantly from states bordering on the North. As recently as 1910, nearly 
half the Southern-born Negroes in Northern states had come from two states— 
Virginia and Kentucky. Between 1g10 and 1920, however, the proportion of 
Negroes living in the North who had come from the cotton-growing states 
farther south increased from 18.2 per cent of the total number of Southern- 
born Negroes living in the North in 1910 to 40.5 per cent of the total in 1920. 
At this time there were four times as many Southern-born Negroes from these 
states as there were in 1910." 

The shift of the Negro population to cities slowed down during the 1930s, 
but during the second world war there was a great increase in the volume of 
migration from farms and rural communities to industrial centres. From 
1940 to 1950, the Negro population in the nation increased by 15.8 per cent. 
The Western region had the greatest increase, 237.4 per cent, compared with 
an increase of only 3.1 per cent for the Southern, 50.2 per cent for the North 
Central, and 44.2 per cent for Northeastern regions, 

As noted previously, the movement of Southern Negroes has been almost 
entirely to urban centres. For the country as a whole, in 1910 only 22.7 per cent 
of the Negro population was urban; by 1920 the proportion had increased 
to 34 per cent, by 1940 to 48.2 per cent, by 1950, to 62.4 per cent. (In 1910, 
43 per cent of the white population lived in urban areas, and by 1950 the 
proportion was 64.3 per cent.) 

For the South also, there has been an increase in the proportion of Negroes 
in urban areas, from 17.2 per cent,in 1900 to 25 per cent in 1920. By 1950, 
47-8 per cent of the Negro population was urbanized. The urbanization of 
the Negro population was similar to that of the white. The proportion of 
whites living in urban areas increased from 18.5 per cent in 1910 to 48.9 per 
cent in 1950. In the West a greater proportion of the Negro population resides 
in urban areas than the white. The proportion for Negroes was go per cent 
and for whites, 69.7 in 1950. 

The movement of Negroes to cities of the North and South brought them 
into wider contact with the knowledge, skills, and values of civilization. In 
the urban environment the Negro found new opportunities for education, 
recreation and jobs. Of great importance was the fact that the growth of the 
Negro population in cities, which has continued to the present time, has given 
rise to an organized community life on a scale which previously did not exist 
among Negroes. 


CHANGES IN ECONOMIC STATUS 


The migration of Negroes to the North during and following the first world 
war occurred in response to the demand for labour as a result of rapid industrial 


1. Louise V. Kennedy, The Negro Turns Cityward, New York, 1930, p. 30. 
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THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
expansion brought on by the war. Negroes were attracted to the industrial 
centres of the North primarily by the relatively high wages in the manufacturing 
industries. In the North, they received from $4.00 to $4.50 a day which, 
despite the higher cost of living, was a considerable gain over the 75 cents 
to $1.00 per day paid in the South.! 

In Northern cities, Negro workers entered industrial employment in such 
industries as iron and steel, automobile manufacturing, chemical and related 
industries, and slaughtering and meat packing. Thus, as a result of the first 
world war, Negroes gained an important foothold in the basic industries of 
the North. For example, in 1910, Negroes comprised only 6.4 per cent of the 
unskilled workers in the steel industry. By 1920, the proportion had increased 
to 17 per cent. In this period the number of Negroes employed in agriculture 
decreased by 24.7 per cent.? 

The shift of the Negro population to Northern industrial centres also 
provided an opportunity for Negro women to find industrial employment. 
With the exception of employment as unskilled and semi-skilled labourers 
in tobacco manufacturing, only a small number of Negro women were 
employed in manufacturing and mechanical industries. In the decade begin- 
ning with 1910 the number of Negro women in these industries increased from 
68,000 to 105,000. 

The industrial expansion during this period also led to increased 
opportunities for the employment of Negroes in service industries which 
expanded to serve the growing population. There was a greater demand for 
workers in menial positions in such service enterprises as hotels, restaurants, 
laundries and domestic service. 

In Southern cities there was also a considerable increase in industrial 
activity. Thus, Negroes found jobs as unskilled workers in the iron, steel, 
fertilizer and transportation industries. As in the North, employment oppor- 
tunities for Negroes were vastly increased in the service industries and domestic 
service. 

The entrance of Negroes into industry brought them into closer competition 
with white workers, and they began to meet with racial discrimination in the 
North as well as in the South. During the 1920s, however, they did not 
experience a high degree of unemployment because this was a period of 
comparative prosperity; but during the period of economic depression, which 
followed the prosperous twenties, racial animosities increased with the impact 
of widespread unemployment. Not only were racial animosities intensified, 
but the insecure position of the Negro worker in industry became evident in 
the unemployment rates for Negroes, which were much higher than those for 
whites. 


The Depression and the Negro Worker 
As the economic depression developed, it became apparent that the Negro 


worker had not been in industry long enough to establish a firm foothold. 
The Northern Negro was the most recent group to enter industry and was 


1. Davie, op. cit., p. 94. 

2, Sterling D. Spero and Abram L. Harris, The Black Worker, New York, 1931, p. 250. See also Horace R. Cayton 
and George S. Mitchell, Black Workers and the New Unions, Chapel Hill, 1939, pp. 5-6. 

3. United States Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau Bulletin, No. 20, Washington, D.C., 1922, pp. 5-6. 

4. Weaver, op. cit., p. 8. 
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therefore the first to suffer from large-scale loss of jobs. The scarcity of jobs 
increased competition between white and Negro workers, and resulted in the 
displacement of Negro workers by whites. 

Between 1930 and 1936, about half the skilled Negro workers in the nation 
were displaced from their usual types of jobs. A third of these found unskilled 
work, but over 17 per cent were unemployed. In the South, displacement of 
Negro skilled workers in the building trades which had been going on for 
some time was accelerated.! In urban areas the Negro suffered from unem- 
ployment to a greater degree than white workers. In 1936, 36 per cent of the 
Negro males and 28 per cent of the Negro females in the urban labour force 
were unemployed. For whites in the urban labour force unemployed males 
were 21 per cent and females 19 per cent.? In some cities the rates of unem- 
ployment were even higher. In Detroit, 60 per cent of the Negro male workers 
were unemployed. 

The higher rates of unemployment and the lack of resources among Negroes 
were reflected in the greater proportion of Negroes receiving relief under the 
federal emergency programme established by the New Deal during the 
1930s. For example, in 1935 about one-fourth of the Negroes were on relief, 
as contrasted with less than one-seventh of the white workers on relief. In 
the cities, where unemployment was greater than in rural communities, 
39 per cent of the Negroes were on relief and only 14 per cent of the whites. 

In the South, Negroes did not participate in relief programmes on the basis 
of need. Because of local employment patterns and racial discrimination, a 
smaller proportion of Negro families were on relief than white families. The 
average monthly benefits for relief in cotton-growing areas in 1935 were from 
$2 to $6 lower for Negroes than those for whites. Relief grants in 13 Southern 
cities averaged $24.18 for Negroes and $29.05 for whites. 

A programme of work on public projects replaced the federal relief 
programme during the latter part of 1935. By 1937, Negro workers constituted 
23.3 per cent of all workers employed on public works projects in 11 Soythern 
states. In 1941, this percentage increased to 26.1. For the nation as a whole, 
Negro workers employed on public works projects comprised 16 per cent of 
all workers. This was higher than their proportion (10.2 per cent) of the total 
population. In many Southern communities, however, Negro workers were 
not provided the same opportunity for relief as white workers.4 In the North 
a larger proportion of Negroes were employed on relief projects. In some 
cases the proportion was from two to four times larger than that for whites. 

In general, Negroes in the rural South were paid less on these projects 
than whites. There also were few opportunities for Negroes to be employed 
in a professional capacity in the public works programme. In 1940, in 
14 Southern states, whites who were employed as supervisors on projects 
numbered 10,333 compared with the employment of only 11 Negroes in this 
capacity. Negro farmers also were not permitted to share in these programmes 
in accordance with their needs, although in general their economic position 
was improved through the federal assistance programmes. It was not, however, 
until the mobilization of the nation’s economy during the second world war 


1. Richard Sterner, The Negro’s Share, New York, 1943, p. 40. 
2. ibid., p. 40. 

3. Davie, op. cit., p. 110. 

4. Sterner, op. cit., p. 242. 
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that significant gains were made in the process of integrating the Negro 
worker into industry. 


The Second World War and Changes in the Employment Pattern 


Social and economic changes occurring as a result of the second world war 
brought about significant modifications of the employment pattern of Negroes. 
In general this change was in the nature of an increased use of Negro labour 
in skilled work in industry, along with the declining importance of the Negro 
as an agricultural worker. Important among these changes were (a) a conti- 
nuation of the urbanization of the Negro population, (b) an increased demand 
for labour in the expanding defence programme, (c) the influence of the Federal 
Government on employment policies, and (d) a trend toward relaxation of 
discriminatory policies by organized labour. 

The basic factor in the improvement of the status of the Negro worker in 
industry was the shift of large numbers of Negroes to urban centres in regions 
outside the South. This was to a great extent a migration of Negro workers, 
as shown by the fact that in the South in this decade the number of Negro 
workers actually decreased by 115,000, or 3.3 per cent, as contrasted with an 
increase of 30 per cent in the white labour force. In the North and West the 
Negro labour force increased by about 807,000, or 75 per cent. While the 
majority of the Negro labour force in the nation remained in the South, the 
proportion decreased from 77 per cent in 1940 to 65 per cent in 1950. At the 
same time the proportion of Negroes engaged in agriculture in the South 
declined from 40.4 per cent to 29.2 per cent. 

With the development of the nation’s defence programme, the demand 
for labour in the basic industries increased rapidly. Thus, between 1940 
and 1944, the number of Negroes in skilled jobs doubled, and there was a 
similar increase in the number employed in semi-skilled jobs. At the same time 
there was a marked decrease in the proportion of Negro women employed in 
domestic service. For example, from 1940 to 1950 the proportion of Negro 
women employed as private household workers declined from 70.4 per cent 
to 47.5 per cent.} 

The most significant development was the utilization of Negro workers 
in new industries and plants.? Not only were these changes a departure from 
the traditional occupational pattern in which Negroes were largely relegated 
to the heavy, unskilled jobs, but Negroes began to work along side white 
workers in many plants on the basis of equality. However, the vast majority 
of Negroes still remained in traditional occupations. 

The greatest demand for workers in defence industries was in those jobs 
from which Negroes had generally been excluded. For example, there was a 
great need for workers in such skilled jobs as welders, machinists, electricians 
and sheet metal work. These were jobs in which only a few Negroes had had 
experience.® The policy of racial discrimination on the part of both labour 
unions and management, which in the past had restricted the training of 
Negroes in these occupations, was in itself a serious barrier to their employment. 
Thus, when programmes were initiated by industries to train and recruit 


1. Weaver, op. cit., p. 78. 

2. John Hope, II, ‘The Employment of Negroes in the United States by Major Occupation and Industry’, 
Journal of Negro Education, Vol. XXII, p. 309. 

3. Weaver, op. cit., p. 18. 
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workers, Negroes were consistently barred. For example, during the period 
January-March 1941, the United States Employment Service placed 
8,769 workers in essential occupations in the aircraft industry. Of this number, 
only 13 were Negroes. Similarly, of the 1,066 essential jobs filled in the indus- 
tries producing electrical equipment, only five went to Negroes. Only 
245 Negroes of a total of nearly 35,000 workers were placed in reomeed and 
forging, machine shop and machine tool, and metal processing.? 

Although the Office of Education announced a policy of non-discrimination 
in the expenditure of funds for defence training, discrimination against the 
hiring of Negro workers continued. Other federal agencies, including the 
Office of Production Management, also issued statements urging the 
employment of Negro labour. In a memorandum to that Office, President 
Roosevelt pointed out that the government could not tolerate discrimination 
against American citizens. 

As it became apparent that these efforts were having little effect in elimin- 
ating racial discrimination in employment, the ‘March on Washington’ was 
organized under the leadership of A. Philip Randolph, President of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, a Negro union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. The purpose of the movement was to make a 
dramatic protest against discriminatory policies in the employment of Negroes 
by marching on the nation’s capital. As a result of a conference with leaders 
of the movement, the President issued Executive Order 8802 which prohibited 
discrimination on the basis of race, creed, colour or national origin in 
employment by industries handling government contracts. A Fair Employment 
Practices Committee was established to hear and investigate complaints and 
to make recommendations to appropriate government agencies for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of the order.? 

There was no immediate wide-scale increase in the employment of Negroes 
following the issuing of the President’s executive order. There was, however, 
a marked increase in the number of Negroes employed in clerical and profes- 
sional positions in federal agencies in Washington—if an almost negligible 
increase in regional offices. 

It was not until 1942 that racial barriers to the employment of Negroes 
began to crumble to any appreciable extent. This came about as the result 
of a growing shortage of labour and the pressures exerted by federal agencies, 
especially the Fair Employment Practices Committee. One of the obstacles 
to the utilization of Negro manpower was the practice of the United States 
Employment Service, which conformed to local racial patterns and prejudices. 
This agency, which had been in existence before the war, generally classified 
Negro applicants in unskilled categories and made referrals to employers 
on this basis. Skilled Negro workers were seldom referred for jobs, and therefore 
few of them registered with the agency. By bringing pressure to bear on this 
agency, the Fair Employment Practices Committee succeeded in having 
Negroes classified and referred as in the case of white workers. In general, 
the Committee experienced its greatest success where it received the support 
of other government agencies. Its effectiveness was limited in the South where 
the colour occupational pattern was more firmly entrenched and where 
Negroes lacked opportunities for training for skilled occupations. The work of 


1. ibid., p. 20. 
2. ibid., pp. 136-8. 
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THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
the Committee suffered from the lack of an adequate staff of investigators 
and its policy of acting only upon complaints brought to its attention. Despite 
the fact that these efforts did not succeed in an extensive elimination of 
discriminatory practices, the Negro worker during the war period ‘secured 
more jobs at better wages and in a more diversified occupational and industrial 
pattern than ever before’. 

While Negroes are today distributed to a greater extent throughout the 
nation’s different industries, one-half the Negro male workers and two- 
thirds of the females are still employed in occupations below the semi-skilled 
level, as contrasted with one-sixth of the white male and female workers.? 
A recent study of the two dominant industries of the Upper South, tobacco 
and textiles, confirms this conclusion. The study covered 108 establishments 
employing about 105,000 workers, of which 17,000 were Negroes. According 
to the report on this study, the pattern of ‘a racial division of labor has been 
remarkably stable over a long period of time’. Negro workers are virtually 
excluded from supervisory jobs; white and Negro workers are rarely employed 
side by side in identical operations; there is, however, a trend toward the 


greater use of Negro workers in the lower status jobs previously held by 
whites.® 


Organized Labour and the Negro Worker 


The war-time necessity for utilizing the Negro worker in new capacities and in 
new industries inevitably gave impetus to a trend, which had begun before 
the war, towards a redefinition of the Negro’s relationship to organized 
labour. The new relationship of the Negro worker to the unions was a factor 
of some importance in the improvement in his economic status during the 
war period.* The shortage of labour during this period focused the attention 
of an increasing number of whites on the economic waste which resulted from 
racial discrimination of both management and unions owing to their discrimin- 
atory practices. 

Attacks on the discriminatory practices of unions were also being made 
in the courts. In 1944, in the Steele and Tunstall cases, a unanimous decision 
by the United States Supreme Court held that the union could not act as an 
exclusive bargaining representative unless it represented all persons in the 
craft without discrimination based on race.' In 1945, the constitutionality 
of the New York State law prohibiting discrimination by labour organizations 
was upheld by the Supreme Court. This decision in effect applied also to 
Kansas, which had passed a similar law in 1941. In the same year, the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court rendered a decision prohibiting a union from excluding 
a Negro worker, or forcing him into an auxiliary which did not give him 
rights equal to those of white workers.* 

Prior to the wider use of Negro workers under the defence programme, 
labour unions had successfully limited the employment of Negroes. This 


ibid., p. 306. (Quoted by Frazier, op. cit., p. 617.) 
John Hope, II, op. cit., pp. 308-9. 
National Planning Association, Four Studies of Negro Employment in the Upper South, Washington, D.C., 
1953, PP. 205-7. 
Frazier, op. cit., p. 617. 
- Lloyd H. Bailor, ‘Organized Labor and Racial Minorities’, Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Vol. 274, March 1951, p. ror. 
ibid., p. 102. 
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was accomplished by barring them from membership in unions, by ignoring 
them when making referrals for jobs, or by opposing their up-grading. Some- 
times a union would give support—which was futile—to the up-grading of 
Negroes in plants in which it had no contract, but would actively maintain 
discrimination in plants in which it had an agreement.! Thus, discrimination 
by unions against the Negro worker was general, although few unions 
outside the railroad industry have discriminatory provisions in their consti- 
tutions. 

Until the end of 1945 the unions which engaged in racial discrimination 
were those affiliated with the AFL and independent unions. By contrast the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, which was organized in 1935, imme- 
diately began to enforce its policy of non-discrimination which was included 
as a chief aim in its constitution. However, in its effort to achieve this aim 
it often met with failure because of the traditional prejudices of workers, 
management and the community. 

Pressures for change in the practice of racial discrimination which began 
in 1942 have continued. When the President’s Fair Employment Practices 
Committee expired in 1946, there had already developed a strong public 
opinion for a permanent committee. Both the CIO and the AFL have sup- 
ported the establishment of a federal fair employment practices law which 
would cover discrimination by both management and union. Although 
such legislation has not been enacted by the National Congress, 11 states 
and 25 cities have enacted laws designed to eliminate discrimination in 
employment. New York State has developed one of the most effective pro- 
grammes to combat racial discrimination. In four states the legislation is 
either ineffective or not enforced. Of the cities with fair employment laws, 
13 are in Ohio and five in Pennsylvania. It has been estimated that about a 
third of the nation’s population is located in areas covered by anti-discrimin- 
atory laws in enployment.? 

The gains in the last decade in the employment of Negro workers in jobs 
and industries in which they had not been previously represented were made in 
large part because of the continuing high level of employment. In this period 
it has been demonstrated that labour unions can facilitate or retard the achieve- 
ment of equal employment opportunities for Negro workers, although the 
major responsibility for initiating action to abolish discriminatory practice 
seems to rest with management. It is also clear that legislation can be an 
effective device for eliminating discrimination in employment. All these 
measures have a greater chance of success during periods of full employment. 


Incomes of Negroes 


The fact that the majority of Negro workers are confined in the main to 
unskilled occupations is reflected in their low incomes. 

Just before the second world war, 48.5 per cent of Negroes and only 16.7 per 
cent of whites had incomes under $500 a year. While incomes varied consider- 
ably with the level of education, there was still a great differential between 
the incomes of whites and Negroes. Native whites between the ages of 25 and 
29 years who had no schooling had an average wage or salary income of 


1. Weaver, op. cit., p. 217. 
2. Bailer, op. cit., p. 105. 
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$407, while Negroes in this age-group had an income of $316. Whites who had 
completed college training had an average income of $1,567, while Negroes of 
the same educational attainment had an average of $882. Only 3.9 per cent 
of the Negro males with a college education had incomes of $2,500 or over, 
while 34 per cent of the whites in this educational category had incomes of 
$2,500 or more,! 

In the South, incomes of both Negroes and whites were lower than in the 
North. In a detailed analysis of the incomes of non-farm Negro families for 
1937, it was shown that family income was lower in the larger families. For 
example, in 51 per cent of the Negro families there were no children; these 
families had an average income of $331 per year—while for families with three 
or more children the yearly income amounted to only $126.2 A study of the 
incomes of Negro families in relation to subsistence budgets for 14 cities in 
1940 revealed a marked differential between Negro and white families.* 
Not only were the incomes of Negro families during this period below the 
‘cost of maintenance’ budget established by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
but the difference between the incomes of Negro families and the ‘maintenance 
budget’ was vastly greater in the South than in the North—the difference in 
the North ranging from 6 to 22 per cent and in the South from 31 to 42 per 
cent. 

Full employment and a general rise in the level of wages beginning with the 
second world war have increased the family incomes of Negroes, but a dif- 
ferential between the family incomes of Negroes and whites still exists. Thus, in 
1949 the average income of all Negro families in the United States was $1,650 
while that for white families was $3,232, or nearly double. A report by a 
Congressional Committeein 1949 regarded $2,000 or less for urban families and 
$1,000 or less for farm families as inadequate. On this basis 58 per cent, 
or six out of every ten Negro families residing in urban areas in the nation, 
had incomes of $2,000 or less, i.e. inadequate. By contrast, only 23 per cent 
of the white families had incomes in this range. For farm families, 67 per cent 
of the Negro families and only 29 per cent of the white families had incomes 
of $1,000 or less.4 

The regional differences of the past are still in evidence. Incomes in the 
South are generally lower than in the North. Family incomes of Southern 
Negroes are lower than the incomes of Southern whites. About 46 per cent of 
the white families and over 81 per cent of the Negro families in the South had 
incomes under $2,000. For urban white families, those having incomes under 
$2,000 comprised only 35 per cent, as compared with 74 per cent of all urban 
Negro families. While the difference between the family income of white 
rural farm families and Negro rural farm families is not as great, it reveals 
the low economic status of the Negro population: for white rural farm families 
the proportion with incomes under $2,000 was 67 per cent and for Negro 
rural families, 92 per cent. 


ad 


Bureau of the Census, Population. (Special Reports, Series P-46, No. 51846.) 
. E. Franklin Frazier and Eleanor Bernert, ‘Children and Income in Negro Families’, Social Forces, Vol. 25, 
No. 2, December 1946, pp. 178-82. 
E. Franklin Frazier and Eleanor Bernert, ‘Adequacy of Income in Negro Families in Selected Cities’. 
Unpublished study. 
George S. Mitchell and Anna Holden, ‘Money Incomes of Negroes in the United States’, Journal of Negro 
Education, Vol. XXII, p. 334-35. 
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CHANGES IN POLITICAL STATUS 


The urbanization of the Negro population as a consequence of industrial 
expansion has not only led to greater occupational differentiation, but has 
been favourable to the increased participation of Negroes in local and national 
politics. This has been more marked in the North than in the South because 
of historical circumstances. 

Between 1940 and 1950 there was a great increase in the Negro population 
in major cities of the North. In 1940, there were 11 cities in the country with a 
Negro population of 100,000 or more, whereas in 1910 there were none. 
In this decade, the Negro population in New York City grew from 458,000 
to 748,000, Chicago from 278,000 to 492,000, and Philadelphia from 251,000 
to 376,000. The proportion of Negroes in the total population of these cities 
ranged from 10 per cent in New York to 18 per cent in Philadelphia. In 1950, 
there were 14 cities in the South which had a population of 100,000 or more. 
In these cities, Negroes comprised nearly 30 per cent of the population, and 
in four of them about 40 per cent. 

Along with the urbanization of the Negro population there has been an 
increase in residential segregation. The spatial segregation of Negroes has been 
similar in some respects to the segregation of immigrant peoples. The competi- 
tive process which was the basis for the formation of immigrant communities 
in American cities has also forced Negroes to settle in the older, deteriorated 
areas of the cities. Despite the rise in the economic status of Negroes and the 
desire of many of them to acquire better housing in other areas, racial restric- 
tions have tended to confine Negroes to specific sections of cities. 

Residential segregation of Negroes has been a principal factor in the develop- 
ment of distinct Negro communities in cities. The segregated institutional 
structure of the Negro community together with the entrance of Negroes into 
skilled occupations and the professions had led to the development of an 
educated middle class which is providing a new leadership able to function 
in the various segments of community life: ‘. . . in the urban environment 
the Negro has come into contact with a variety of new experiences. The new 
roles which the Negro has played in a more diversified occupational structure, 
and the impact of the influence of mass media of communication, have given 
him a new conception of himself and his place in American society. The general 
rise in the educational level of Negroes and the development of a leadership 
which more effectively articulates the interests and aspirations of the Negro 
group have been factors in developing a consciousness of minority group 
status.” 

In the North, the increase of the Negro population in cities has made the 
Negro vote more important in local and national politics, while the segregation 
in specific areas has made possible a more effective organization of Negro 
voters—the Negro group, like the immigrant groups, has often provided a source 
of votes easy to control by the political machines which dominate city politics. 
Among the earlier Negro politicians, there were many who were linked with 
the underworld and because of the need for protection and payment of graft 
were allied with political machines.? In some instances, they performed the 


1. H. J. Walker, ‘The Effect of Social and Economic Changes on Race Relations in the United States’, Transactions 
of the Third World Congress of Sociology, Vol. VI, 1956, p. 91. 
2. Harold F. Gosnell, Negro Politicians, Chicago, 1935, p. 361. 
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important function of organizing the masses of Negroes, familiarizing them 
with voting procedures, and developing a consciousness of the importance of 
voting in relation to the interests of the Negro group. 

Until 1936 the vast majority of the Negro voters in Northern cities main- 
tained their traditional allegiance to the Republican party. A shift to the 
Democrats developed as a result of the depression and the benefits of the New 
Deal Welfare programmes which were initiated following the victory of the 
Democratic party in the national election of 1932. 

Under the Republican Administration only a few jobs regarded as traditional 
Negro appointments were passed around among a few Negro Republican 
leaders. In addition to the relief made available by the Democrats, numerous 
government agencies, many of them created by the New Deal, provided jobs 
for intelligent, college trained, Negroes.! The shift in Negro votes to the Demo- 
crats was very large; in Chicago, the proportion of Negro votes cast for 
Roosevelt increased from 23 per cent in 1932 to 49 per cent in 1936, and 52 per 
cent in 1940. In Detroit the proportion for Roosevelt rose from 36.7 per cent 
in 1932 to 69.3 per cent in 1940. Similar trends were observed for other 
Northern cities. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations, which began early in its develop- 
ment to include Negro workers in its expanding organization, was also an 
important factor in gaining the support of Negroes for the New Deal. In 1943, 
the CIO organized its Political Action Committee which strongly supported 
federal legislation to eliminate racial discrimination in employment. The New 
Deal Administration, reflecting the liberal element in the Democratic party, 
denounced the poll tax as a restriction on the suffrage of Southern Negroes 
and proclaimed support for a programme of fair employment practice.? 

In the national election of 1952, which was a decisive victory for the Republi- 
can party, the Negro voter overwhelmingly supported the Democratic party. 
In the 1956 election, however, a shift to the Republicans was evident—although 
not representing a majority of the Negro vote. It is estimated that in the North 
there was an 8 per cent increase over 1952 in the proportion of Negro votes 
for the Republicans, and a 28 per cent increase in the South. This change 
reflected dissatisfaction with the dominance of the Southern Democrats over 
the Democratic party with respect to civil rights measures and their opposition 
to the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States outlawing segregated 
public school systems. The personal popularity of Eisenhower was also an 


| important factor. Of great significance was the fact that about a million and a 


quarter Negroes voted in the South, a greater number than voted at any time 
since reconstruction. 

The two-party system which existed in the South before the Civil War was 
virtually eliminated when the Democratic party controlled by the conservatives 
and the commercial classes regained political control in the compromise 
with the North in 1876. Since little more than a skeleton Republican party 
remained, the Democratic party effectively controls all local elections. The 
development of devices to exclude Negroes from participation in the Demo- 
cratic party consequently meant exclusion from participation in local politics 
and government. 

Following the consolidation of white control over politics and government 


1. R. H. Brisbane, ‘The Negro’s Growing Political Power’, The Nation, Vol. 175, 27 September 1952, p. 248. 
2, St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, Black Metropolis, Chicago, 1945, Pp. 359-60. 
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in the South and, with the passage of time, a decline in the racial animosities 
generated by reconstruction, some of the earlier restrictions on Negro voting 
were relaxed, and in some communities in Southern states small numbers of 
Negroes were permitted to vote. In general this limited participation of Negroes 
took place in communities where the fear of Negro domination was not great;! 
this was particularly true in urban communities. The city was conducive to 
the development of a somewhat more prosperous and educated class among 
Negroes; it also afforded greater opportunities for organization and the rise of 
a Negro leadership in politics. The apathy of whites and the impersonality 
of city life were also factors which were favourable to Negro political activity? 
In those cities which were dominated by political machines, the extension of 
control over the Negro vote gave assurance that the Negro vote would not, 
from the standpoint of the white community, be ‘misguided’. Although in 
some communities of the South there was thus some relaxation of restrictions, 
the number of Negro voters remained small. As noted previously, it was estim- 
ated that in eight Southern states the number of Negroes who voted in the 
general election of 1940 was not more than go,0o00.° 

After they had been effectively eliminated from politics by means of intimid- 
ation and violence, three devices remained to discourage and prevent Negroes 
from voting: prohibition of their participation in the Democratic primary 
elections, the poll tax, and use of property and educational qualifications. 

After a long period of litigation which began in 1927, the Supreme Court of 
the United States declared in 1944 that the exclusion of Negroes from the 
Democratic primaries was a violation of the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution. The Court contended that the primary election is regulated by 
the State and consequently is a part of the State’s election machinery. This 
decision was apparently a reversal of a 1935 decision in which the Supreme 
Court upheid the white primary on the grounds that the Democratic party 
was a private organization and therefore could restrict its membership as it 
pleased.4 

The poll tax, which was developed as a means of crushing ‘the radical agra- 
rian movement’ in the South following reconstruction, has not only discouraged 
the voting of Negroes but poor whites as well. In 1940, there were eight 
Southern states which had a voluntary poll tax and in some states the tax is 
cumulative. The fact that the poll tax in effect disfranchises both whites and 
Negroes has made it an effective means of maintaining the one-party system. 
Since it is easier to control a small number of voters, the group in control has 
been able to perpetuate its dominance over Southern politics. 

The poll tax has come under attack both within and outside of the South. 
There have been attempts to abolish it by federal legislation, but these have 
failed.’ Efforts designed to eliminate the poll tax on the grounds that the right 
to vote for members of the national Congress is protected by the Federal 
Constitution have also failed.® 

The ownership of property is a requirement for voting in Alabama, Georgia 
and South Carolina. To qualify, a person must own 40 acres of land or other 


Lewinson, op. cit., p. 121. 

ibid., p. 137. 

. Myrdal, op. cit., p. 475. 

. ibid., p. 481. 

. In 1943 and in 1945, an anti-poll tax measure was passed by the House of Representatives but failed to pass 
in the Senate in the face of a determined ‘filibuster’ by Southern senators. 

6. Buedlove v. Suttles, 302 U.S., 277, 1937. 
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in 1950, the number of Negro voters had increased to go0,000.? On the basis 
mid- § of reports of persons actually engaged in recruiting Negro voters in the South 
groes § another observer estimated that over a million and a quarter Negroes in 
mary § 11 Southern states had registered to vote in 1952.3 
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rt of § of the white primary, the abolition of the poll tax in six states, further relaxa- 
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This § of Negro political participation. The anonymity of city life, together with the 
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of Industrial Organizations and the American Federation of Labor, to organize 
workers. 
The coming of industry to the South has brought with it other changes 
which are affecting Southern politics. A new class of business, commercial 
and industrial managers, many of them from outside the South, is emerging. 
This group tends to adhere to the national policies of the Republican party 
and as such constitutes a threat to the one-party South. The rise of a class of 
industrial workers and the development of a group aligned with the Republican 
party are developments in the direction of classes within the South leading to a 
situation similar to that in the North, where a two-party political system exists. 
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in the South and, with the passage of time, a decline in the racial animosities 
generated by reconstruction, some of the earlier restrictions on Negro voting 
were relaxed, and in some communities in Southern states small numbers of 
Negroes were permitted to vote. In general this limited participation of Negroes 
took place in communities where the fear of Negro domination was not great;! 
this was particularly true in urban communities. The city was conducive to 
the development of a somewhat more prosperous and educated class among 
Negroes; it also afforded greater opportunities for organization and the rise of 
a Negro leadership in politics. The apathy of whites and the impersonality 
of city life were also factors which were favourable to Negro political activity.’ 
In those cities which were dominated by political machines, the extension of 
control over the Negro vote gave assurance that the Negro vote would not, 
from the standpoint of the white community, be ‘misguided’. Although in 
some communities of the South there was thus some relaxation of restrictions, 
the number of Negro voters remained small. As noted previously, it was estim- 
ated that in eight Southern states the number of Negroes who voted in the 
general election of 1940 was not more than go,oo00.° 

After they had been effectively eliminated from politics by means of intimid- 
ation and violence, three devices remained to discourage and prevent Negroes 
from voting: prohibition of their participation in the Democratic primary 
elections, the poll tax, and use of property and educational qualifications, 

After a long period of litigation which began in 1927, the Supreme Court of 
the United States declared in 1944 that the exclusion of Negroes from the 
Democratic primaries was a violation of the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution. The Court contended that the primary election is regulated by 
the State and consequently is a part of the State’s election machinery. This 
decision was apparently a reversal of a 1935 decision in which the Supreme 
Court upheld the white primary on the grounds that the Democratic party 
was a private organization and therefore could restrict its membership as it 
pleased.4 

The poll tax, which was developed as a means of crushing ‘the radical agra- 
rian movement’ in the South following reconstruction, has not only discouraged 
the voting of Negroes but poor whites as well. In 1940, there were eight 
Southern states which had a voluntary poll tax and in some states the tax is 
cumulative. The fact that the poll tax in effect disfranchises both whites and 
Negroes has made it an effective means of maintaining the one-party system. 
Since it is easier to control a small number of voters, the group in control has 
been able to perpetuate its dominance over Southern politics. 

The poll tax has come under attack both within and outside of the South. 
There have been attempts to abolish it by federal legislation, but these have 
failed.’ Efforts designed to eliminate the poll tax on the grounds that the right 
to vote for members of the national Congress is protected by the Federal 
Constitution have also failed.® 

The ownership of property is a requirement for voting in Alabama, Georgia 
and South Carolina. To qualify, a person must own 40 acres of land or other 


Lewinson, op. cit., p. 121. 

ibid., p. 137. 

. Myrdal, op. cit., p. 475. 

. ibid., p. 481. 

. In 1943 and in 1945, an anti-poll tax measure was passed by the House of Representatives but failed to pass 
in the Senate in the face of a determined ‘filibuster’ by Southern senators. 

6. Buedlove v. Suttles, 302 U.S., 277, 1937. 
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property valued between $300 and $400. This device is applicable when a 
prospective voter cannot meet the educational requirements. Educational 
requirements exist in seven Southern states. Under this requirement a voter 
must usually demonstrate his ability to read and interpret a section of the 
state’s constitution to the satisfaction of the register. 

The literacy tests have been a very effective means of preventing Negroes 
from voting, the tests rarely being applied to whites. In fact, they serve 
primarily as a means of intimidation and ‘psychic coercion’ against Negroes. 


Recent Changes in the Political Participation of Negroes 


Since 1940 there has been a large increase in the number of Negroes voting in 
the South. The Political Action Committee of the CIO estimated that in 1948 
the number of Negro voters in the 11 Southern states was 750,000. This is a 
marked increase over 1940, when it was estimated that there were less than 
250,000 Negro voters in the 11 states.1 According to another estimate, made 
in 1950, the number of Negro voters had increased to goo,000.? On the basis 
of reports of persons actually engaged in recruiting Negro voters in the South 
another observer estimated that over a million and a quarter Negroes in 
11 Southern states had registered to vote in 1952.3 

The increased participation of Negroes was made possible by the elimination 
of the white primary, the abolition of the poll tax in six states, further relaxa- 
tion of voting restrictions, and a growing interest on the part of Negroes in 
local and national politics. 

It has already been mentioned that urbanization has an effect on the extent 
of Negro political participation. The anonymity of city life, together with the 
secularization of life which takes place in the urban environment, tends to 
emancipate whites from the tradition of the old South and reconstruction. 
They do not show the same concern for the maintenance of the racial system 
which controls the action and thinking of whites in rural areas. 

The urbanization of the South has been a consequence of industrialization. 
With industrialization has come expansion of unionism. In the movement to 
abolish the poll tax and reduce other restrictions on voting, labour has had 
an important role. There have been instances, for example in Texas and 
Florida, in which labour has played an influential part, when factional struggles 
have developed, in politics. Moreover, the development of industry in the 
South has led to increased effort on the part of two major unions, the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations and the American Federation of Labor, to organize 
workers. 

The coming of industry to the South has brought with it other changes 
which are affecting Southern politics. A new class of business, commercial 
and industrial managers, many of them from outside the South, is emerging. 
This group tends to adhere to the national policies of the Republican party 
and as such constitutes a threat to the one-party South. The rise of a class of 
industrial workers and the development of a group aligned with the Republican 
party are developments in the direction of classes within the South leading toa 
situation similar to that in the North, where a two-party political system exists. 


_ 1, Myrdal, op. cit., pp. 487-8. 
2, ibid., p. 181, 302-3. 


_ 3. Henry L. Moon, ‘The Negro Vote in the South: 1952’, The Nation, 27 September 1952, p. 248. 
4. ibid., p. 673. 
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Along with the basic social and economic changes taking place in Southern § hej 
communities there has come a political awakening among Negroes. The § indi 
disappearance of political apathy among them is in part owing to the general prac 
rise in the educational level of the group, a renewal of interest in democratic fin a 
practices stimulated by participation in the second world war, and the rise the 
of a new leadership interested in the organization of the Negro voter. seg 
One of the organizations which has provided leadership in organizing § area 
political action among Negroes is the National Association for the Advance- § whit 
ment of Colored People (NAACP). The activities of this organization were F relat 
intensified following the second world war. In 1948, it had a membership § com, 
of over half a million and 1,137 active local chapters; in the South its  jeca 
membership numbered 205,000 in 601 local chapters. Because of its success symk 
in its legal programme to secure equal rights for Negroes, it enjoys great In 
prestige. In 1946, the national board of directors initiated a political action F ment 
programme which, among other things, urged its local branches to conduct § jn ed 
a registration and voting drive and to examine state and local proposals and § atten 
. issues which require electoral approval. While the organization is committed F 4 su; 
. to a non-partisan programme, in effect it has taken sides when the achievement § feder 
of its aim required the support of particular candidates or party programmes, — ,, 3c 
Perhaps the most significant aspect of the increased participation in voting F to co 
by Negroes is not that they have already become a powerful influence in & of th. 
Southern politics, but that they have shown an increased determination to § the 
vote and to learn the ways of politics. ‘In many parts of the South, the voters’ F genie 
leagues will give the impetus and the form to the future of Negro politics. Alt 
The Organizations will change, as the conditions in which they arose change, glarin 
but their existence remains a new fact of Southern political life.’ It wa 
salaric 
1938, 
LEGAL ATTACKS ON DISCRIMINATION teache 
of Ma 
With the development of the New Deal programme in the 1930s, there was an F by th 
unprecedented expansion of governmental functions which affected the F event, 
economic life of the nation. This resulted in a great change in the popular § declar 
conception of the role of the government in community life. In inaugurating f where 
relief and work programmes for the working classes the Federal Government J ‘rom 
had to come to grips with the problem of racial discrimination. Non-— The 
discriminatory measures were instituted, with the result that racial discrimin- F Fayoy 
; ation was lessened in some areas. At the same time there was an increase in f the Nz 
awareness of the problem on the part government agencies. in son 
During this period there was a growing insistence on the part of Negroes § who s| 
for equality of treatment. This was in part a reflection of the increasing political F it was 
influence of the Negro, particularly in Northern urban centres. There also J Negros 
developed a closer identification of the interests of working class Negroes determ 
with the interests of the white working class. Thus, during this period whenf [pn ¢ 
the functions of government were vastly expanded, there was created a public the lac 
opinion favourable to the extension of minority rights. Writing of this period, 
Berger states that ‘the climate of American opinion has become such thatf —___ 
official enforcement of minority rights is not merely permitted but is even} :. Gladys 
demanded’.’ It was in this new climate of opinion that Negroes renewedf 
1. Morrow Berger, Equality by Statute, New York, 1952, p. 14. . be Me : 
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their legal attack through the courts on discrimination and segregation. As 
indicated previously, they had had some success in attacking discriminatory 
practices by means of litigation. These cases usually involved participation 
in activities which required little intimate contact between the races, such as 
the ‘white primary’ and discriminatory union practices. Discrimination and 
segregation in education, transportation and recreation, however, were 
areas of social contact where greater resistance would be encountered from 
whites—they had existed since the slave period. They were also areas involving 
relatively more intimate social contacts. Moreover, segregation in these 
community facilities served to maintain the subordinate status of the Negro 
because it denied him equal opportunities and constituted the most important 
symbol of his inferior status. 

In the 1930s, primarily through the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, Negroes renewed their legal attack on discrimination 
in education. The first efforts were not directed at segregation itself but were 
attempts to compel the provision of equal educational advantages for Negroes. 
Asurvey of court cases involving public schools which reached the higher and 
federal courts revealed that between 1865 and 1935 there had been a total of 
113 cases covering 29 states.1 Twenty-eight of these cases were suits instituted 
to compel the provision of equal educational advantages for Negroes. Nineteen 
of these cases were unsuccessful ‘because they failed to sustain the grounds of 
the complaint, rather than because equality of educational opportunity was 
denied’.? 

Although the maintenance of lower salary scales for Negroes had been a 
glaring form of discrimination, none of these cases attacked this practice. 
It was not until the latter part of the 1930s that discrimination in teachers’ 
salaries came under attack through the initiation of a number of court suits. In 
1938, following several attempts to force the equalization of salaries of Negro 
teachers in Maryland, a suit was brought in the United States District Court 
of Maryland by a Negro principal of a county school. The suit was supported 
by the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, and it 
eventually reached the United States Supreme Court. In 1939, the Court 
declared that Negro teachers must be paid the same salaries as white teachers 
where they perform the same duties. The Court enjoined the board of education 
from discrimination on account of race and color’.* 

The campaign to equalize teachers’ salaries spread to other states. 
Favourable court decisions in some of these cases, together with pressure from 
the National Education Association, were effective in bringing about changes 
in some areas.‘ In other cases the authority of school officials to determine 
who shall attend particular schools was contested. As a result of these cases 
it was established that where separate schools are maintained for whites and 
Negroes in accordance with state law, school officials have the authority to 
determine who shall be admitted to the respective schools. 

In the face of a growing school enrolment following the second world war, 
the lack of opportunity for graduate and professional training of Negroes in 


_ 1. Gladys Tignor Peterson, ‘The Present Status of the Negro Separate Schools as Defined by Court Decisions’, 


Journal of Negro Education, Vol. 1V, July 1935. 


ibid., p. 368. 


3 Leon A. Ransom, ‘Education and the Law’, Journal of Negro Education, Vol. 1X, January 1940, pp.116-20. 
4. The National Education Association is an organization devoted to the improvement of public school education, 
and has a nation-wide membership including Negro teachers. 
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the South created a problem. It was financially burdensome for each Southern 
state to maintain for Negroes a duplicate of the white graduate and professional 
educational facilities. Several of the states therefore adopted a plan which 
provided scholarships for Negroes to attend educational institutions outside 


of their states—either Negro institutions or Northern colleges and universities, The 
Between 1927 and 1936, West Virginia, Virginia, Maryland, and Kentucky | of seg! 
established programmes of this nature for Negroes. Eventually, all Southern — Court 
states except Mississippi made similar provisions for Negroes. decisio 
In 1936, a Negro student in Maryland who was denied an out-of-state J that a. 
scholarship because of the state’s limited funds for this purpose, brought suit [ becaus 
to compel admission to the Law School of the University of Maryland. The F make | 
Appellate Court of Maryland ordered the admission of this student to the Ina 
University’s law school. In 1950, another suit against the University of J questi 
Maryland succeeded in forcing the admission of a Negro student to the — ould | 
University to pursue graduate study.? Following these suits, other Negro f lassroc 
students have been admitted to the University of Maryland. were a 
In Missouri, a Negro student brought suit when he was refused admission to receive 
the Law School of the University of Missouri. In this case, the state offered to F At the 
pay a ‘reasonable’ tuition for this student to attend another school outside F 0t ent 
the state. The case reached the United States Supreme Court which held — were fo 
in 1939 that the student was being deprived of ‘equal facilities’. In order to Thus 
maintain segregation, in 1939 the State of Missouri established a law school F ‘separat 
in its Negro land-grant college. Within the next two years a graduate school — "epudia 
and a school of journalism were created in the Negro college. v. Ferg 
The NAACP continued its campaign to acquire equal educational opportun- FF but eq! 
ities for Negroes. A suit brought against the University of Texas was dismissed [| Amend: 
by the Appellate Court of Texas in 1947. As a result of this case the state The . 
appropriated three million dollars to establish a university for Negroes. In the J Was soo! 
same year, a court in Louisiana dismissed the case of two Negro students f commu: 
who were seeking to enrol in the medical and law schools supported by the  principl 
state for whites. However, in a case originating in South Carolina, the United fo the k 
States Supreme Court sustained a decision of the District Court which held fF These cz 
that an opportunity for a law education must be made available to Negroes f and Sou 
or the law school of the state must admit them. | Court o1 
A case which had far-reaching effects in the litigation to eliminate discrimin- F 4nnounc 
ation in education involved the law school of the University of Oklahoma. In the 
In this case, a Negro woman was refused admission to the law school on the for Negr 
ground that state law required the separation of the races. Four days after f pupils ai 
the case was argued before the Supreme Court of the United States in f Court ha 
January 1948, the Court ruled that the State of Oklahoma must provide the F issue 2 
Negro applicant with an opportunity for a law education ‘as soon as it does F “ases, th 
for any other group’. Since the new term of the law school would begin within those for 
the month, it would appear that the only alternative, the creation of a law f ' equali 
school for Negroes, could not be accomplished. Nevertheless, the state chose f the Negr 
this alternative and opened a makeshift law school for Negroes. The Negro firmed 
student refused to apply to this school and petitioned the Supreme Court forf the case 
admission to the school for whites. While the petition was denied, the factf The ca 
the only 
1. Reid Jackson, ‘Financial Aid Given by Southern States for Out-of-State Study’, Journal of Negro Education, When the 
Vol. XIV, 1944, pp. 31-2. 
2. Berger, op. cit., p. 97. ae 
Davie, op. 


3. Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada, 305 U.S. 337, 1938. 
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that the opinion of the Court was not unanimous had considerable influence. 
A few weeks after the decision it was announced in Arkansas and Delaware 
that Negroes would be accepted for enrolment in courses not offered in the 
state-supported Negro colleges. 

The division of opinion in the Supreme Court regarding the constitutionality 
of segregation apparently reflected a gradual change in the position of the 
Court on this matter. For in 1950, in Sweatt v. Painter, the Court revised its 
decision in the Texas case of 1947. In a unanimous decision, the Court held 
that a separate Negro law school could not provide equal facilities for Negroes 
because it was inferior in faculty, courses offered and in ‘those qualities—which 
make for greatness in a law school’. 

In another decision announced at the same time, the Court ruled on the 
- question as to whether a Negro admitted to the University of Oklahoma 
could be required to occupy a designated seat in the library, cafeteria and 
classroom. In a unanimous opinion, the Court held that these restrictions 
were a handicap to the pursuit of education and that this student ‘must 
receive the same treatment at the hands of the state as students of other races’. 
At the present time there are only four Southern states in which Negroes are 
not enrolled in the publicly supported institutions of higher education which 
were formerly open only to white students. 

Thus, by progressively extending its interpretation of what constitutes 
‘separate but equal’ facilities, the Supreme Court moved steadily toward a 
repudiation of the separate but equal doctrine established in 1899 in Plessy 
v. Ferguson, a case in which the Court held that the requirement of separate 
but equal accommodations on railroads did not violate the Fourteenth 
Amendment.} 

The attack on segregation in publicly supported educational institutions 
was soon extended to public elementary and secondary schools. In five separate 
communities, suits were instituted in the courts challenging the long-established 
principle that states have the legal right to maintain racially segregated schools 
on the basis of the provision of facilities for Negroes equal to those for whites. 
These cases originated in Kansas, Delaware, the District of Columbia, Virginia 
and South Carolina. As these cases came before the United States Supreme 
Court on appeal from adverse rulings in the lower courts, the Supreme Court 
announced that it would consider all these cases together. 

In the Kansas case, the lower court issued the opinion that equal facilities 
for Negroes were being provided, but that segregation was injurious to Negro 
pupils and denied them equal educational opportunity. Since the Supreme 
Court had held to the doctrine of ‘equal but separate’, the lower court declined 
to issue a contradictory ruling in the case. In both the Delaware and Virginia 
cases, the lower court held that the facilities for Negroes were not equal to 
those for whites. In Virginia, the court ordered that immediate steps be taken 


, | to equalize facilities. However, in the Delaware case, the court ordered that 


the Negro pupils involved be admitted to the white schools. This decision was 
afirmed by the State Supreme Court with the result that the state appealed 
the case to the United States Supreme Court. 

The case which arose in South Carolina in 1951 is significant in that it is 
the only one from the Deep South, where racial restrictions are most rigid. 
When the case came before the lower court in South Carolina, the court found 


1, Davie, op. cit., p. 293. 
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the facilities for Negroes unequal to those provided for whites and ordered 
the educational officials ‘to proceed at once’ to equalize facilities. The court also 
ordered the officials to report on the progress made in equalizing facilities for 
Negroes. The case was appealed to the United States Supreme Court. When 
this court received the progress report, it returned the case to the lower court 
for consideration and to ‘take whatever action it deemed appropriate in the 
light of the additional facts as brought to its attention’. In 1952, the case again 
came before the lower court which refused to abolish segregated schools and 
ordered a continuation of the process of equalization. 

The most unusual of these cases was the District of Columbia one. In the 


other four cases it was contended that segregated schools were a violation of 


the ‘equal protection clause’ of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. 
In the District of Columbia case, segregation was challenged as a violation 
of the Fifth Amendment, which prohibits depriving a person of property 
without ‘due process’. 

In June 1953, in an unusual action, the Supreme Court ordered a rehearing 
of these cases in order to consider questions regarding the relationship of the 
case to the Fourteenth Amendment, and the procedures to be followed in the 
event the Court ruled that segregation was unconstitutional. 

On 17 May 1954, in a unanimous decision, the Supreme Court held that 
segregation in public schools is in violation of the Constitution. In its ruling 
the Court stated: ‘We conclude that in the field of public education the 
doctrine of “separate but equal’’ has no place. Separate educational facilities 
are inherently unequal’. In 1955, in accordance with its announced intention, 
the Supreme Court issued an opinion requiring communities to comply with 
the 1954 decision with all deliberate speed. In accordance with the decision the 
enforcement of the decree would have to be undertaken by complainants 
through the lower courts. 

In the Southern states the immediate reaction was calm. However, following 
the second decision of the Supreme Court in 1955, regarding the means of 
implementation, resistance to the integration of public schools began to 
stiffen. The legislatures of seven states (Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia) adopted resolutions 
of interposition, or nullification.1 Proposals for adoption of such resolutions 
have been made in other states. The obvious intent of these resolutions is to 
create public opposition to desegregation. In 1956 a manifesto, which was 
signed by 106 Southern congressmen and senators, was issued defying the 
Supreme Court decision outlawing segregation.” 

Many Southern states have devised or considered legal measures to circum- 
vent the Supreme Court decision. A few have adopted legal measures to make 
possible the abolition of publicly supported school systems. One of the most 
widely adopted proposals is known as the pupil assignment plan. This would 
give authority to school superintendents or other public officials or bodies to 
assign pupils to particular schools. Laws for this purpose have been proposed 
or adopted in Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. The legality of this device will be tested 
in the courts. 


1. This was a revival of a doctrine which asserts the authority of a state to accept or reject any Supreme Cour 
decision. The doctrine originated at the time Southern states seceded from the Union; it was completely discred- 
ited as a result of the Civil War. 


2. Congressional Record. Proceedings of the Eighty-fourth Congress, Second Session, 12 March 1956, pp. 3947-52: 
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The resistance to desegregation has become evident in the formation of such 
organizations as the White Citizens’ Councils, Federations for Constitutional 
Government, and the Ku Klux Klan. In some places the membership of 
these groups is made up of lower-class whites, in others of representatives of 
the middle class. These organizations have been active in preventing Negroes 
from voting and in having Negroes discharged from jobs. In some instances, 
they have engaged in outright violence against anyone supporting the abol- 
ition of segregation. 

On the other side, desegregation of the schools has been achieved in the 
District of Columbia and in communities in Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, and West Virginia. Efforts to enrol a few Negro 
students in a public school in Clinton, Tennessee, following a court order, 
resulted in violence necessitating the calling out of the National Guard to 
maintain order. Recently, a federal court ordered communities in Virginia 
to begin desegregation in public schools. The process of desegregation has 
been delayed in Virginia, however, by further litigation. 

The new trend in court decisions has been manifested in regard to segre- 
gation in other community facilities. For example, one of the devices for 
maintaining residential segregation was restrictive covenants, or agreements 
entered into by property owners not to sell or permit the occupancy of property 
by Negroes. In some cases other racial or ethnic groups are included. In 1926, 
the Supreme Court held that covenants were private agreements which 
did not violate the provisions cf the Federal Constitution. In 1948, however, 
four cases were appealed to the Supreme Court with the support of the 
NAACP. In these cases, the Court reversed its previous position, holding 
that the enforcement of these covenants by the courts deprived minorities 
of their right to equal protection.} 

Segregation on common carriers engaging in interstate transportation 
has also been abolished by court decisions. In 1946, the Supreme Court ruled 
that a state law requiring segregation on a carrier crossing state lines was 
invalid. Four years later the Court ruled against the practice of segregating 
Negroes in railroad dining cars.” In 1956, in a case originating in South Caro- 
lina, the Supreme Court declared in effect that the segregation of Negroes 
on buses within the state is unconstitutional. 

In recent years, similar rulings by courts have abolished the legal ban on 
use of public recreational facilities by Negroes. 


CONCLUSION 


The present trend in court decisions affecting the status of the Negro in the 
United States reflects a change in the climate of opinion. The development of a 
public opinion favourable to changes in the status of the Negro is related to 
fundamental changes in the relationship of the Negro to the American social 
order—changes brought about by the industrialization and urbanization 
of the Negro population. 

The change in public opinion regarding the status of the Negro is also in 


1. Van Woodward, op. cit., p. 140-1. 


_ 2, Morgan v. Virginia, 328 U.S. 373, 1946; Whiteside v. Southern Bus Lines, 177 F, 2d 949, 6th Circ. 1949; 


Henderson v. U.S., 339 U.S. 816, 1950. 
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part a result of a re-examination of basic American values occurring as a result 
of the second world war. The war, which Myrdal described as ‘an ideological 
war fought in defence of democracy’, focused attention upon the American 
values of equality of opportunity and security. The racial dogma, persecution, 
and oppression of minorities in Europe drew attention to the treatment of 
minorities in the United States. At present the United States Government, 
because of its position in the world, is committed to the elimination of racial 
discrimination and segregation. 


Changes in race relations have taken place most rapidly in periods of rapid f [n 1937 
economic and political development which bring the two racial groups into § Carneg’ 
new relationships. This occurs as the result of the redistribution of the Negro § Gunnar 
population and a consequent change in the relationship of Negroes to industry and to 
and politics and other aspects of community life. graduat 

The rise in the general level of education of Negroes and the development § the prc 
of an urban middle class from which an articulate leadership has emerged have F observa 
made possible the creation of more effective protest movements. Movement; § with th 
of this nature appear to be more effective in periods when fundamental § The Ne, 
changes in the social order are taking place. on ‘Th 

In conclusion, it must be borne in mind that the destruction of the legal § in the f 
basis of segregation does not mean its immediate end. There is evidence that § ation o 
in some aspects of community life legal measures have resulted in the removal F States. 
of racial barriers which were already crumbling; for example, following the — The » 
legal abolition of segregation in interstate passenger transportation, the § decade’ 


change to non-segregation occurred without incident. But in the case of public 
school systems strong resistance to change has developed in many Southern 
states. In instances of this nature, the rapidity with which there is compliance 


system 
clarifyix 
for the | 


with law will depend in a large measure upon the determination and effec. F (see bik 
tiveness of the national government in enforcing court decrees. In those ability « 
instances in which court decisions have abolished segregation—and in areas § Allison 
where there is a great resistance to change—the rapidity with which there F North. | 
is compliance with the law will largely depend upon the determination and § researcl 
effectiveness of the national government in bringing pressure to bear upon local § sion on 
communities. Thus far, the national administration has not taken a strong— Resez 
enough stand, nor has it developed strong enough measures, to secur f to supp 
compliance with the decisions of the Court. Moreover, both national parties f slavery 
have avoided taking a stand on this issue. The acceptance of the Negro with innate « 
the full rights of a citizen may come only with more fundamental changes in F with Fr 
society—changes of the nature of those which have been analysed in this § race stu 
paper. intel 
about 1 
interest 
1. T 
prior tc 
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RECENT TRENDS IN RESEARCH ON 
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In 1937, one of the major philanthropic foundations in the United States, the 
into 


Carnegie Corporation, invited the distinguished Swedish social scientist, 


Yegro § Gunnar Myrdal, to come to the United States to direct a study of the Negro, 
ustry § and to prepare the results for publication. Over 30 American scholars and. 

gaduate students were asked to prepare memoranda on various aspects of 
ment fF the problem. Dr. Myrdal himself travelled widely, making on-the-spot 
have § observations. Between 1942 and 1944, utilizing the memoranda in conjunction 


nents 
ental 


with the results of his own intensive research, he wrote An American Dilemma: 
The Negro Problem and Modern Democracy. This became the definitive volume 
on ‘The Negro Problem’, summarizing and evaluating all previous research 
in the field, and making original contributions through an imaginative applic- 
ation of sociological theory to an analysis of race relations in the United 
‘States. 


legal 
that 
10val 


y the § The publication in 1944 of An American Dilemma signalized the end of a 
_ the F decade during which attention had been focused on the nature of the socia! 
ublic § system that controlled race relations in the United States, and of concern with 
hern § clarifying the problems which the presence of Negroes in America had posed 


ance § for the country. A number of basic studies were published during this period 


‘ffec- F (see bibliography), and there was widespread discussion about the applic- 
those F ability of the caste-class formulation as developed by W. Lloyd Warner and 
areas F Allison Davis to the analysis of the status of the Negro in the South and the 
there F North. Myrdal utilized these concepts, with some modifications. Much of the 
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_ research during this period was also concerned with the impact of the Depres- 
sion on Negroes. 

Research on the Negro in America began before the Civil War in order 
-tosupply ammunition for the polemical battle between pro-slavery and anti- 
slavery forces. After the slaves were freed, a controversy began over the 
innate capabilities of the Negro which lasted until after the first world war, 
with Franz Boas as the outstanding opponent of biological determinism in 
race studies. After 1919 a great deal of work was done by social psychologists 
on intelligence tests and evaluating test results, in an effort to answer questions 
about the comparative capabilities of Negroes and whites. The centre of 
interest gradually shifted to studies of racial attitudes, a field in which 
_W. I. Thomas and Emory Bogardus had been pioneers. During the 15 years 
prior to the beginning of the Depression in 1929, Robert E. Park and his 
_ colleagues and students had been influential in stimulating research on race 
relations rather than upon either the characteristics of the Negro or racial 
- attitudes. The imperatives of mobilization for total war had already shifted 
_ the attention of many social scientists who participated in the Myrdal study 
_ toward the practical problems of fully utilizing manpower and of reinforcing 
national unity. The new role of world leadership which the United States 
_ assumed after the war and the exigencies of the East-West conflict tended 
to stimulate the demand for fundamental change in the status of the 
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Negro.! In 1948, the sociologist Robert Maclver published a book calling 
for more studies on ‘the strategy of social change’, stating that:* ‘Many 
investigations have been and now are being undertaken to increase our 
knowledge and understanding . . . relatively few of these valuable and 
indeed indispensable studies make adequate application, for those secking 
guides to action, of the information they provide. . . . Sometimes the 
assumption appears to be that a more precise knowledge of the facts will 
of itself provide the answer to our question. This attitude is to some degree 
characteristic even of so fine and elaborate a study, a monument in the 
history of the subject, as that conducted by Gunnar Myrdal and his 
associates. The unfortunate consequence is that generally the most scientific 
studies convey no message to the framers of social policy while the mass 
of the exhortatory or advisory literature has no sure foundation in scientific 
knowledge.’ 

The ‘guides to action’ which Maclver laid down represented the basic 
assumptions which had been crystallizing among social scientists during 
thirty years of research, and which, today, form the basis for widespread 
social action designed to eliminate discrimination against the Negro. These 
basic assumptions include four non-normative propositions which most 
American social scientists support: 

1. That there is no scientific evidence to prove that Negroes, on the average, 
differ significantly from white people in intellectual capacity or personality 
traits, and that the probabilities are that they do not. - 

2. That an interrelated complex of social and economic factors accounts 

for most of the observed differences between the behaviour and relative 

social positions occupied by Negroes and white people. 

That a fundamental alteration of the social and economic conditions 

under which Negroes in the United States live would result in the elimi- 

nation of most of the evidences of cultural lag and social disorganization 
which now exist to a greater extent among Negroes than among white 
people. 

4. That the prejudices of white people against Negroes are not inborn, and 
that, normally, for most Americans considerations of social prestige and 
economic interest are the basic factors controlling their relations with 
Negroes, rather than a deep psychological need to express hostility and 
antagonism toward an ‘out-group’. 

An action programme also involves certain value-judgements, and among 

the normative assumptions were the following: 

1. That it is to best interest of the nation, as well as ethically right, 
to abolish discrimination against the Negro and his enforced segre- 
gation. 

2. That the best strategy of change is one which involves a minimum of 
violence and conflict. 

3. That it is both ethically correct and strategically sound to manipulate the 
social context so as to change the types of relations between Negroes and 


1. See St. Clair Drake, ‘The International Implications of Race and Race Relations’, Jov.rnal of Negro Education, 
Summer Yearbook Edition, 1951. 

2. This book, The More Perfect Union: A Program For Control of Inter-group Discrimination in the United States, 
was made possible through a grant to Dr. Maclver from the Rockefeller Foundation. While the Negro was the 
basic group under consideration, the status of the Jews and various ethnic minorities in the United States was 
aiso discussed. 
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whites, and that the use of political and economic power structures to 

accomplish this end is both necessary and defensible. 

The trend in large-scale research on the Negro since 1950 has been in the 
direction of what might be called ‘policy research’ as distinguished from 
‘basic social science research’, with the social scientist gathering data which 
can be used for planning programmes of action, and with frequent ‘progress 
reporting? and programme evaluation. The extent to which large-scale 
research is ‘policy research’ or ‘basic social science research’ depends on the 
willingness of foundations, business enterprises, and government to support 
one or the other, or both. It is significant that the United States Army has 
invested considerable sums of money in basic social science research on 
problems like ‘Social Interaction within Small Groups’ in the belief that the 
principles or the factual findings may have some usefulness ‘in the long run’. 
Groups such as the Social Science Research Council as well as the major 
foundations have been careful not to ‘kill off’ basic research in the social 
sciences generally, and some of them, notably The Ford Foundation, have 
given substantial support to research in the behavioural sciences. At the univer- 
sity level, professors and their students carry on continuous small-scale research 
which may often be at variance with the larger trends in a given field. We 
shall first discuss policy research. Many social scientists, however, who are 
engaged in such policy research also utilize the data for basic social science 
research, and some social scientists who are studying the Negro are not 
concerned with action research at all. An examination of the recent articles 
in the leading academic journals and of recent doctoral dissertations will 
reflect the extent to which basic social science research on the Negro and race 
relations is also being done. 

Since 1947, all action-problems in the field of Negro-white relations have 
been set within the framework of changes taking place at the impetus of the 
Federal Government. In that year, the Supreme Court ruled that ‘restrictive 
covenants’ among property owners pledging themselves not to rent or sell 
to Negroes, Jews, Orientals, or other racial or ethnic groups could not be 


| enforced in the courts. Since then there have been a series of decisions out- 


lawing segregation on public conveyances, in universities supported by the 
states, and in the public schools. At the same time there has been constant 
pressure from various organizations, on industries, stores, labour unions, 
fraternal orders and churches to cease discriminating against Negroes. This 
process of change is viewed as having two phases: (a) desegregation, or the 
removal of legal or customary barriers to free intercourse between the races 
and free mobility of. Negroes; and (b) integration, the extended process during 
which new patterns of behaviour are arising in the desegregated situations. 
The most dramatic evidences of desegregation have taken place in three areas 
of American life: (a) in the armed forces, where discrimination and segregation 
have been progressively eliminated; (b) in industry, where occupational 
diversification and upward mobility have taken place on a large scale; and 
(c) in the public schools of the South where the process is just beginning. In 
another important area of race relations, however, that of residential patterns, 


1. Dr. Herbert Blumer, in a paper prepared for the Honolulu Conference on Race Relations has suggested that 
it is very unlikely that any significant developments in ‘race relations theory’ on the basic social science level 
are to be expected, but that contributions of importance are much more likely to come at the level of ‘policy 
theory’. See his introductory essay in the volume, Race Relations in World Perspective, edited by Andrew W. 
Lind and published by the University of Hawaii Press, 1956. 
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there has been little change. It is no accident, that much of the recent research 
has been on these types of situations.? 


RESEARCH ON INTEGRATION IN THE ARMED FORCES 


During the past 15 years, all the branches of the armed forces of the United 
States have become aware of the value of basic social science research and also 
of policy research and ‘progress reporting’. A group of social scientists was 
closely associated with the Information and Education Branch of the Army 
during the second world war, and played an important part in the gathering 
and analysing of data needed in the decision-making process and in preparing 
material for use in the education of soldiers.2 Among their many other duties, 
these social scientists became involved in the study of attitudes and behaviour 
patterns of white and Negro troops toward one another and in comparing 
data on the performance of white and Negro troops in various types of situa- 
tions.’ Where decisions were being made about the status of the Negro, they 
were not only able to provide factual data, but also brought the prestige of 
science as a sanction for action. 

By 1951, the United States Government had decided to give serious consi- 
deration to the complete abolition of discrimination and segregation in the 
armed forces.4 In accordance with a prevalent post-war government practice, 
a contract was made with a private research organization—the Operations 
Research Office of Johns Hopkins University—to make a study of the possible 
effects of implementing such a policy. Sub-contracts were let to other agencies, 
including the Bureau of Applied Social Research of Columbia University 
and the Institute of Public Opinion Research. During a four-month period, 
questionnaires were put to thousands of soldiers in Korea and Japan and 
extensive interviewing was done.’ The conclusions drawn from the study were 
used by policy-makers in carrying out the programme of desegregation and 
integration in the armed forces. Desegregation is now complete, and the 
process of integration is well under way. ‘Progress reporting’ is an integral 
part of that process. Some attention is being given to the implications of army 
experience for attempts at desegregation in situations involving less authori- 
tarian types of structure.® 


. It should be noted that a great deal of routine research is always being done by local welfare agencies, muni- 
cipal agencies, voluntary associations and certain governmental bureaux on the continuing social problems 
such as high juvenile delinquency rates among Negroes in urban areas, problems of dependency and family 
disorganization, the factors in high morbidity rates among Negroes, crime and violence, etc. Much of this 
material remains in manuscript form or in the form of mimeographed memoranda. Research methods in dealing 
with this type of problem vary little from year to year, and are therefore not discussed in this article. 

2. See Samuel A. Stouffer, et al., The American Soldier, Vols. I and II; Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 
1949. 

. The results of some of these analyses appear occasionally as articles written by social scientists who participated 
in the making of these studies. See, e.g., Arnold M. Rose, ‘Psychoneurotic Breakdown Among Negro Soldiers in 
Combat’, Phylon, Vol. XVII, No. 2, second quarter, 1956. 

4. The rationale for this decision may be found in Freedom To Serve, a report by The President’s Committee on 
Equality of Treatment and Opportunity in the Armed Services, Washington, D.C., Government Printing 
Office, 1950; see also Integration in the Armed Services: A Progress Report, Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Washington, D.C., January 1955. 

5. A. S. Hausrath, ‘Utilization of Negro Manpower in the Army’, Journal of the Operations Research Society in 
America, Vol. 2, 1951. At a later stage in the Army desegregation programme, Eli Ginzberg submitted a memo- 
randum on reactions of troops in the European Command to integration of Negro soldiers with whites (1955). 

6. See, e.g., Paul B. Foreman, ‘The Implications of Project Clear’, Phylon, Vol. XVI, fourth quarter, 1955, 

Pp. 263-74. 
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THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
RESEARCH ON INTEGRATION IN INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


Desegregation in the army was carried out successfully and with 2 minimum 
of overt conflict because of the distinctive kind of power structure involved 


and the physical and social isolation from civilian society of army units and 


military installations. The abolition of discrimination and segregation in 
industrial and commercial enterprises poses a different kind of problem. Here, 
too, however, the Federal Government has been using its influence since the 
early years of the second world war, to alter caste-patterns.! One technique 


has been the requirement that private businesses holding government contracts 


must agree not to discriminate against Negroes,” and employers are encouraged 
to utilize Negro workers without discrimination. Considerable research has 
been done by civil servants and by the professional staffs associated with 
government committees.® 

A very high level of employment has been maintained in the United States 
since the war, and Negroes have shared in the general prosperity. Negroes 


made up a very high proportion of the unemployed during the Depression 


period. They began to be drawn back into industry after 1943, but many obser- 
vers predicted that they would lose these gains when the war was over. Indica- 
tive of the utilitarian orientation of contemporary research on the Negro is the 
act that no significant research has been done during the past five years on 
the effect of prosperity on the social class structure within the Negro com- 
munity, a theoretical problem of some significance. During the pre-war period, 
research on the social structure of the Negro community was a dominant 
theme. There has also been acontinuous movement away from farms toward 
the city, including migration of Southern Negroes into cities of both the North 
and the South. Owing to pressure from Negro organizations and various 
liberal interracial groups, as well as to a general change in the climate of 
opinion, white employers have become increasingly sensitive to the fact that 


Negroes still do not have equality of opportunity in the industrial and com- 


mercial life of the country. Techniques developed during the war for integrating 
and upgrading Negroes have been carried over into the post-war years, and these 
involve the use of sociologists, social anthropologists, and psychologists for 
advice on the use of Negro manpower and on problems related to intro- 


_ ducing them into new occupations and promoting them 'in the occupational 


hierarchy. Labour unions, too, have been making increasing use of social 
scientists as an integral part of programmes for reducing discrimination in 
industry. A number of universities have formed special committees to handle 
research on problems of human relations in industry. Much of this type of 
research is unpublished, although its volume is large. 

One of the most important publications on the Negro during the past five 


The results of much of the early research were integrated and supplemented with additional data in Robert 
M. Weaver’s Negro Labor, 1946. 
See Equal Opportunity is Good Business, The President’s Committee on Government Contracts, 1954. 
For an example of the kind of periodical releases which various government agencies prepare see U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Negroes in the United States: Their Empioyment and Economic Status, Bulletin No. 1119, 
December 1952. 
Cf. Everett C. Hughes, ‘The Knitting of Racial Groups in Industry’, American Sociological Review, Vol. XI, 
1946, pp. 512-19; and B. Speroff, Problems and Approaches in integrating Minority Group Work Forces’, 
Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 37, 1953, PP. 271-3. 
» See, e.g., John Hope II, ‘The Self Survey of the Packing House Union: A Technique for Effecting Change’, 
Journal of Social Issues, Vol. IX, No. 1, 1953, PP. 28-44. 
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years summarizes the experience of the armed forces in eliminating discrimin. 
ation and segregation, and analyses the problem of making full use of Negro 
manpower in civilian life. The Negro Potential is the work of an economist 
with extensive experience in conducting research on the effective use of 
manpower, and on the social problems which condition such use.’ His major 
conclusion is that a point has now been reached in which considerable atten. 
tion should be given to the training of Negro youth so that full advantage can 
be taken of the new opportunities which are presenting themselves. The author 
is the director of The Conservation of Human Resources Project of Columbia 
University, ‘a co-operative research undertaking involving the University, 
the business community, foundations, trade unions, and the Federal Govern. 
ment’.? This slim volume is likely to have an influence in business circles 
comparable to that which Gunnar Myrdal’s monumental An American Dilemma 
had in academic circles. It is an action-research document rather than a 
contribution to basic social science research.* 


RESEARCH ON HOUSING AND COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


In hierarchical structures such as the armed forces and modern industry, 
when a decision is made ‘at the top’ to implement a policy of integrating 
Negroes without discrimination, powerful sanctions are present to reinforce 
the decision. Elsewhere this situation does not exist. In the matter of residential 
areas and housing which may be occupied by Negroes, for instance, segregation 
is rigid and tenacious—and ghettoes are more prevalent and extensive in the 
North than in the South. Yet, the author of The Negro Potential is convinced 
that ‘only when Negro and white families can live together as neighbours, 
when Negro and white children can play together, study together, go to the 
same church—only then will the Negro grow up properly prepared for his 
place in the world of work’.* This is a conclusion which most Northern social 
scientists would support. Much of the action research, today, is directed toward 
trying to eliminate ‘ghettoes’. 

The framework for this activity was set by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which ruled in 1947 that agreements between white property 
owners not to rent or sell to Negroes were unenforceable in the courts. The 
mores as well as the socio-economic forces which maintain residential segre- 
gation, are, however, strong, and a recent study of 185 American cities shows 


. The Negro Potential was written by Eli Ginzberg, assisted by James K. Anderson, Douglas W. Bray, and 
Robert W. Smuts, and published by the Columbia University Press, 1956. The author had previously made a 
study of The Uneducated, and comments that ‘... the largest percentage of illiterates (in the United States} 
was found among the rural Negro population of the Southeastern states’. In 1953, he made an analysis of the 
performance of Negro students in the South who were among the top ro per cent of the secondary school 
graduates and who had taken tests prepared by the Educational Testing Service for The National Scholarship 
Service and Fund for Negro Students. In 1955, under a special grant from the Rockefeller Brothers, the National 
Urban League invited a group of consultants to advise on its activities and Ginzberg served as Consultant on 
Training and Use of Manpower, preparing a memorandum on Better Preparation for Better Jobs. 

. The list of sponsoring organizations of the project includes such business enterprises as The Coca Cola Company, 
American Can Company, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, General Electric Company, and E. I. duPont 
de Nemours and Company. It is corporations such as these who will wield decisive power in the changing of 
caste-patterns in industry. The Ford Foundation, a philanthropic institution, has also contributed toward the 
financing of the Conservation of Human Resources Project. 

3. Ginzberg, referring to his research, says, ‘The first and perhaps most significant finding emerging from this 
study is that improvements in the position of the Negro occurred primarily as the direct outgrowth and con- 
sequence of forces unleashed in the marketplace’, op. cit., p. 117. 

4. Ginzberg, op. cit., p. 115. 
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that the degree of residential segregation increased between 1940 and 1950.1 
Negroes have secured more living space in urban areas, but it has been prim- 
arily through expansion of the ghettoes. Considerable research has been done 
during the last 20 years on the forces which give rise to, and maintain, resi- 
dential segregation.? A recent volume summarizes the accrued knowledge and 
emphasizes the close tie between the economic interests of those who profit 
from maintaining residential segregation and the practices of certain Federal 
Government lending and insuring agencies prior to 1950,° but the trend is 
away from research on why ghettoes have arisen, and in the direction of 
studying situations where residential segregation is in the process of being 
eliminated. 

Patterns of residential segregation have chiefly been broken where the federal 
and local governments have control over rental policies, viz., in public housing 
projects for low-income groups. These situations offer ideal laboratories for 
the study of race relations within a deliberately structured context. The most 
significant recent studies of this type have been carried out by the Research 
Center for Human Relations of New York University, which has published 
two volumes since 1950, a third being in preparation. These studies, as well 
as those of other investigators, suggest that in these types of situations ‘equal 
status contact leads to favourable attitude change’.4 

The most recent research trends are in the direction of studying the actual 
process of the dispersal of Negroes into white neighbourhoods as a result of 
the Supreme Court decision of 1947. During the late 1940s, under the stim- 
ulus and direction of the late Louis Wirth, considerable attention was given 
to the study of ‘tension areas’ in Chicago, that is, neighbourhoods in which 
there was danger of violence arising from the movement of Negroes into white 
neighbourhoods. More recently, social scientists at the University of Chicago 
have concentrated a great deal of their effort on trying to analyse the processes 
at work in the immediate vicinity of the institution, an area which has absorbed 
a large Negro population since 1947. More general studies have not been 
neglected, however, and in 1956 Otis Dudley Duncan and Beverley Duncan, 
working with Dr. Philip Hauser, published The Negro Population of Chicago 
which Dr. E. Franklin Frazier has called ‘the most comprehensive and most 
thoroughgoing statistical analysis of the integration of Negroes into American 
cities that has ever been undertaken’. Recent laws passed by the Federal 
Government have made funds available for urban renewal and redevelopment. 
In many cities there is a very heavy concentration of Negroes in the older 
areas. Demolition of antiquated buildings forces the problem Negro relocation. 
Researchers connected with planning agencies are forced to take into con- 
sideration the whole problem of the distribution of Negro population, and much 
of the research on the housing needs of Negroes and on Negro-white relations 
in various areas is now being done by government planning agencies, and 
a large proportion of the resulting manuscripts and memoranda are not 


1. Donald A. Cowgill, ‘Trends in Residential Segregation of Non-whites in American Cities, 1940-1950’, American 
Sociological Review, Vol. 21, No. 1, 1956, pp. 43-7. 

2. For a definitive summary, see Robert Weaver, The Negro Ghetto, 1948. 

3. Charles Abrams, Forbidden Neighbors: A Study of Prejudice in Housing, 1956. 


4 Morton Deutsch and Mary E. Collins, Interracial Housing, Minneapolis (Minnesota, U.S.A.) University of 


Minnesota Press, 1951; Daniel A. Wilner, Rosabelle Price Walkley, and Stuart W. Cook, Human Relations in 
Interracial Housing: A Study of the Contact Hypothesis, University of Minnesota Press, 1955. Kenneth Clark, 
a social psychologist, and Arnold Rose, a sociologist, have made studies which corroborate these findings. 
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published. It is probable, however, that articles by social scientists working 
with these materials will eventually appear in the academic journals.! 


RESEARCH ON DESEGREGATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Today, one issue involving the Negro overshadows all others—the situation 
created in the South by a Supreme Court decision that it is unconstitutional 
to force Negro children to attend separate schools. The court has ordered 
school boards in all states where there are segregated schools to desegregate 
them ‘with all deliberate speed’. There has been some compliance, but most 
Southern states are resisting the decree. A group of Negro social scientists has 
been devoting attention to this problem and the Journal of Negro Education 
has carried occasional articles on the subject during the last seven years, 
Since the court decision in 1954, it has devoted three of its yearbooks to the 
subject. Social Forces, a journal published at a white Southern university, 
has also carried several articles on school desegregation since the decision, 
The chief sociological journals outside the region have published very little on 
the subject. There is now, however, a tendency to redefine the social problem 
of school desegregation as a scientific problem, and to consider using the data 
in order to contribute to the development of general social science theory. 
The Committee on Social Behavior of the Social Science Research Council 
recently designated a work-group to ‘examine and evaluate the opportunities 
for basic social science research afforded by the current sequence of actions 
concerning educational desegregations’.t The work-group concluded that 
desegregation situations provide an opportunity to study the repercussions 
of change where one significant variable in a social system has been altered, 
and offer ‘a suitable context in which to study strategic intersections of 
interesting variables’, among which the following types were mentioned: 


1. George Nesbitt, a Negro federal civil servant, recently published the following article, ‘Non-white Residential 
Dispersion and Desegregation in the District of Columbia’, Journal of Negro Education, Vol. XXV, No. 1, 
winter 1956, pp. 4-14. 

2. See, e.g., Summer Yearbook edition, 1950, Ina C. Brown, ‘The Role of Education in Preparing Children and 
Youth to Live in a Multiracial Society’ and similar articles; Summer Yearbook edition, 1954, ‘Next Steps in 
Racial Desegregation in Education’; 1955 edition, ‘The Desegregation Decision One Year Afterward’; and 1956 
edition, ‘Educational Desegregation—1956’. It might be noted that the Negro social scientist, because of his 
own position in the social system which organizes Negro-white relations, is in a position to isolate some signifi- 
cant problems involving the Negro which his white counterparts might overlook, or only recognize at some 
later date, or might even lack sufficient motivation to pursue. (Cf. Karl Mannheim, ‘The Prospects of Scientific 
Politics’, Ideology and Utopia, New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1936.) 

For instance, Professor E. Franklin Frazier suggested some years ago that there were forces within the Negro 
community which might give rise to resistance to desegregation. One of his colleagues recently carried out an 
investigation of the attitudes of Negro teachers toward desegregation in a Southern area. He found that about 
half of the teachers were not enthusiastic over the prospect of school desegregation, and that fear of loss of 
jobs seemed to be a more important factor than fear of possible racial conflict. See G. Franklin Edwards and 
Hurley H. Doddy, ‘Apprehensions of Negro Teachers Concerning Desegregation in South Carolina’, Journal 
of Negro Education, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, winter 1955, pp. 26-44. See, also, a similar study by G. R. Ragland in 
Journal of Human Relations, Vol. 4, No. 2, winter 1956. 

. The briefs presented to the Supreme Court in favour of abolishing segregated schools utilized extensive socio- 
logical and anthropological data to supplement legal arguments. Some of the defenders of segregation have 

bjected to the inclusion of material of this type and have accused the Supreme Court of making its decision 
upon the basis of social science data rather than upon legal grounds. Myrdal’s An American Dilemma has been 
heatedly attacked as a subversive influence on the United States Supreme Court. 

. The Ford Foundation’s Fund forjthe Advancement of Education gave some financial support to this research 
project. Its findings are published in Robin M. Williams, Jr. and Margaret W. Ryan, Schools in Transition: 
Community Experiences in Desegregation, Chapel Hill, N.C., University of North Carolina Press, 1954. Other 
recent studies of school desegregation are Harry S. Ashmore, The Negro and the Schools, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1954 and John Hope II, ‘Trends in Patterns of Race Relations in the South since 17 May 1954’, 
Phylon, Vol. XVII, No. 2, second quarter, 1956, pp. 103-8. 
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demographic variable; communication flows; status characteristics of the 
interacting persons; power structures and leadership patterns; reference group 
orientations; types of interaction; conceptions of in-group and out-group 
norms; out-group attitudes; and personality variables. Comparative studies 
of the decision-making process were suggested as one means of organizing 
such research. 


THE ‘INTERGROUP RELATIONS’ APPROACH 


The use of the positive sanctions of government and of the power inherent 
inhierarchical structures has been accepted as a legitimate means for initiating 
change in the status of the Negro in America. On the other hand, there is 
general awareness of the need to ‘create a favourable climate of opinion’ in 
order to prepare for such action and to maintain momentum in the desired 
direction. Wherever possible, change should be initiated without government 
intervention. There has been research on the problem of how all the agencies 
of mass communication as well as educational institutions, religious institu- 
tions and voluntary associations, can originate and support changes in 
the structure of race relations; and also a pronounced tendency within the 
past decade to de-emphasize the uniqueness of the ‘Negro Problem’ and to 
deal with Negro-white relations as only a special instance of the more general 
problem of ‘intergroup relations’ in the United States. This tendency seems to 
have begun during the war when a number of private and government organ- 
izations changed their names from ‘race relations’ to ‘human relations’ or ‘inter- 
group relations’ organizations. Thereisnowa National Association of Intergroup 
Relations Officials. Motives for the changes were various, in some cases 
strategic propaganda considerations, and in others a recognition of the fact that 
the underlying dynamics of race relations are no different from those of inter- 
ethnic relations and other types of group relationships. In 1945 the Social 
Science Research Council established a Committee on the Techniques for 
Reducing Group Hostility. The Rockefeller Foundation made a grant avaii- 
able for a thorough analysis of action programmes and the theoretical basis 
of their activity. The resulting report, including sections on ‘Research Tech- 
niques’ and ‘Possibilities for Research’, is still the most comprehensive work 
on this subject.? 

Some of the first systematic activity in the field of ‘intergroup relations’ was 
begun by educational institutions in the North, because of the crucial role 
that public school teachers play in influencing attitude-formation among chil- 
dren. Within four years after the close of the second world war, the American 
Council on Education, with a grant from the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, carried out an extensive project of combined action research 
and self-survey involving a group of colleges across the country. This college 
study in intergroup relations was designed to widen the circle of awareness in 
college and university circles and to make the results of the studies available 


1, Robin M. Williams, Jr., B. R. Fisher and I. L. Janis, ‘Educational Desegregation as a Context for Basic Social 
Research’, American Sociological Review, Vol. 21, No. 5, October 1956, pp. 577-83. 

2, See,e.g., Robin M. Williams, Jr., The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions: A Survey of Research on Problems 
of Ethnic, Racial, and Religious Group Relations. (SSRC Bulletin No. 57, 1947.) 

3 See, e.g., Marjorie B. Smiley, Intergroup Education and the American College, published by Teachers College o 
Columbia University. Some schools and organizations also use the term ‘intercultural’ education. 
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to the general public. The director of the research was a sociologist with 
basic social science interests as well as an interest in action-oriented 
research.} 

There has been an increasing tendency for churches and voluntary 
associations interested in intergroup relations to seek the advice of social 
scientists, to ask them to prepare outlines and booklets, to employ them to 
conduct research projects, and sometimes to involve them in action pro. 
grammes.? Many of the younger social scientists, as well as a few of the older, 
well-established ones, have been drawn into close collaboration with some of 
these organizations. In some cases they have studied the activities of the 
organizations themselves, evaluating the success or failure of various pro- 
grammes, and generalizing the experiences of widely separated action-groups,’ 
The ‘group dynamics’ approach has been particularly popular with groups 
interested in intergroup relations, emphasizing as it does the involvement of 
people in activities which result in changed attitudes as one outcome of the 
participation.‘ 


EXPERIMENTS IN INSTITUTIONAL AND COMMUNITY SELF-SURVEYS 


Community groups, churches and educational institutions have begun to 
make use of the ‘self-survey’ as a technique for fact-finding and for creating 
an attitude of willingness to make changes in the structure of intergroup 
relations. Among the social scientists who have been particularly interested 
in ‘self-survey’ techniques are Gordon Allport of Harvard University, Stuart 
W. Cook, Director of the Research Center for Human Relations at New 
York University, N. Brewster Smith of the Psychology Department of Vassar 
College, and Ronald Lippitt of the University of Michigan. In the South, 
most self-surveys of a community involve some consideration of Negro-white 
relations.’ In Northern areas, often it is not the Negro problem which is 
crucial but rather relations between various ethnic groups of European 
origins. In all large cities of the North, however, a ‘Negro Problem’ has been 


defined. 

In 1951, How to Conduct a Community Self-Survey of Civil Rights was published, 
with a foreword by Gordon W. Allport. In the self-survey movement, as in 
the intergroup relations movement generally, the emphasis is upon seeing the 


1. Lloyd Allen Cook (ed.), College Programs in Intergroup Relations, 1950; Toward Better Human Relations, 1952; 
and Lloyd Allen Cook and Elaine Cook, Intergroup Education, 1954. 

. Such organizations as the National A iation for the Ad t of Colored People and the Urban League 
which are concerned almost exlusively with Negro problems, and the American Jewish Committee, the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America and various denominational groups, have trained research per- 
sonnel permanently connected with the staff. These groups occasionally collaborate on research projects and 
action projects. Jewish groups, particularly, have devoted much of their energy during the past five years to 
the Negro problem. (For a joint publication, note Civil Rights in the U.S., 1952: A Balance Sheet of Group 
Relations, published jointly by the NAACP and the AJC. 

3. Note a recent publication, sponsored by the Russell Sage Foundation, which ad 27 propositions to serve 
as a guide to effective action in intergroup relations: John P. Dean and Alex Rosen, A Manual of Intergroup 
Relations, 1955. 

4. The ‘group dynamics’ approach is based on the theoretical work of J. L. Moreno and the late Kurt Lewin. See 
Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts, 1948; note particularly his article written in 1946, ‘Action-research and 
Minority Problems’, pp. 201-16. There is a research centre for Group Dynamics at the University of Michigan, 
under the direction of Ronald Lippitt. 

. See, e.g., Solon T, Kimball and Marion Pearsall, The Talladega Story: A Study in Community Process, published 
by the University of Alabama Press, 1954. 
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Negro in the context of total community relations rather than upon defining 
his situation as a unique problem.! 


THE CONTENT OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 


Of 304 dissertations presented for the doctor’s degree in sociology during 1955 
and 1957, 17 dealt either with the Negro or general race relations. Most 
of the theses reflect choices of subjects made before 1953. About a third of 
the dissertations dealt with the structure or status system of the Negro com- 
munity, indicating that interest was continuing in this subject in university 
circles, although large-scale research along these lines had diminished greatly 
over the past 10 years. The theses of this type were: ‘The Negro in New 
Orleans: A Demographic Analysis’; ‘The Nature of the Minority Community: 
Internal Structure, Reactions, Leadership and Action’; ‘Negro Leadership 
in St. Louis: A Study in Race Relations’; ‘Migration and Adjustment 
Experiences of Rural Southern Negroes in Beloit, Wisconsin’; ‘Comparative 
Analysis of Occupational Aspirations of Rural and Urban Negro Youth’; 
‘Evaluations of Jobs and Occupations by Negroes in Columbus, Ohio’. 
The next largest group of dissertations was concerned with problems of 


segregation and desegregation, and two of these utilized the ‘intergroup 


relations’ frame of reference: ‘The Impact of Intergroup Education on Non- 
Segregated Urban Public Education’ ; ‘Patterns of Segregation, Discrimination 
and Intergroup Conflict: Analysis of a Nationwide Survey of Intergroup 
Practices’; ‘A Legal and Sociological Analysis of the Segregation Decision 
of 17 May 1954’; ‘The Role of Negro Pressure Groups in Interracial Inte- 
gration in Durham, North Carolina’; ‘The Role of the Real Estate Agent in 
the Structuring of Residential Areas’. 

Four of the dissertations were studies of racial attitudes, three of them 

showing an interest in methodological problems and problems of research 
techniques: ‘The Prejudice Variable’; ‘Dimensions of Personality as Related 
to Dimensions of Prejudice in a Survey of a Northeastern City’; ‘The Use 
ofan Information Test About the Negro as an Indirect Technique for Measur- 
ing Attitudes, Beliefs and Self-perceptions’; ‘Race Prejudice and Catholic 
College Students in the U.S. and Italy’. 
One thesis showed an interest in the broader theoretical implications of 
research on race relations, ‘An Analysis of Some Empirical Generalizations 
on Race Relations’, while another used data drawn from a Negro community 
to examine the problem of the relationship between social class and child 
training practices, ‘Some Socio-Economic Aspects of Selected Negro Families 
in Savannah, Georgia, with Special Reference to the Effects of Occupational 
Stratification on Child Rearing’. 


hs. This manual was prepared for the Commission on Community Interrelations of the American Jewish Congress 
by Margot Hass Wormser and Claire Selltiz. It was published by the Young Men’s Christian Association Press. 
The Commission on Community Interrelations was organized by the late Kurt Lewin. In the preface it is 
mentioned that the community self-survey technique was originated by a Negro sociologist, the late Charles 
'_S, Johnson of Fisk University, and that it was used by him and his students during the second world war in a 
_ number of studies of cities with a growing Negro population. 

_ In one sense, the Gallup Poll, the Roper Poll, etc., carry on a continuous national ‘self-survey’. Opinion 
_ polling techni are ionally used by churches, voluntary associations or businesses which are preparing 
© toembark on a desegregation programme. One of the most recent of these was sponsored by the Methodist 
_ Church of the United States. 
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RESEARCH ORIENTATIONS AS REFLECTED IN JOURNAL ARTICLES 


The larger research projects, the research and reflection of mature 
scholars, and occasionally the efforts of exceptional post-graduate students 
result as a rule in books, and books on the Negro and race relations tend to 
reflect the current interests of foundations and publishers. Doctoral 
dissertations, on the other hand, to some extent mirror the individual interests 
of professors and students, and are less action-oriented. The major academic 
journals reflect basic social science interests, even when the raw material js 
drawn from action-oriented studies or deals with social problems. 

Between 1952 and 1956, 63 articles appeared in the nine leading American 
social science journals dealing either with the Negro or with general race 
relations:! Studies of racial attitudes, 23; Articles with a social problem 
orientation, 23 (Employment problems, 8; Problems of social welfare, 5; 
Educational problems, 4; Social disorganization, 2; Negro-white conflict, 2: 
Internal migration and adjustment, 2); Studies of the Social Position of the 
Negro in American Society, 7; Theories of Race Relations and Explicit 
Discussion of Research Problems, 6; Intelligence Test Results, 3; Sociology 
of Literature, 1. 

There is a continuing interest in research on racial attitudes of the white 
population, a concern which is of importance in trying to minimize violence 
and conflict as change in race relations proceeds, and also in the strategy of 
change. Of the 63 articles, 23 involved reports on research of this type. Ten 
of these appeared in psychology journals (about half of all the articles in these 
journals) ; the other 13 were in sociology journals (about a quarter of all the 
articles in these journals). In both types of journal the emphasis is upon 
studying differences between the way in which racial prejudice manifests 
itself among varying age, sex, educational, regional, and social class groupings, 
and with refining techniques for measuring the extent and intensity of racial 
attitudes. The psychological journals are somewhat more concerned with the 
dynamics of race prejudice and its relation to psychological types than with 
the ‘situational’ context. Very few articles are devoted to the racial attitudes 
of Negroes, and very few are so designed as to test the effect of various pro- 
grammes of change on the attitudes of those involved. 

Only three articles reported on the results of a comparative study of intel. 
ligence test performance, a subject of dominant interest to social psychologists 
two decades ago. Two of these were by a psychologist who rejects the pre- 
vailing view that differences between Negro and white average test scores 
can be explained in environmental terms.” 


. Historical journals and anthropological journals were not included in the list. (The Journal of Negro History 
and the quarterly Phylon publish historical and biographical articles regularly.) The journals included in this 
analysis are American Journal of Sociology, American Sociological Review, Social Forces, Sociology and Social 
Research, Journal of Abnormal Psychology, Journal of Social Psychology, Journal of Applied Psychology, Soci 
Research, Human Organization. Other basic social science journals carry very little material on the Negro 0! 
on race relations, although the professional education journals carry a considerable amount, relating mainly 
to tests and measurements and human relations in the schools. Articles dealing with specific racial or ethait 
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groups other than the Negro were not counted. 

The beginning of desegregation in the Southern schools has reopened an issue which had presumably bee 
settled, since opponents of desegregation claim that it is unfair to place white children in the same classroom 
with Negro children who are innately inferior. The author of these articles has given support to the segreg:: 
tionists. See F. C. J. McGurk, ‘On White and Negro Test Performance and Socio-Economic Factors’, Journ 
of Abnormal Psychology, Vol. 48, July 1953, pp. 438-50, and ‘Socio-economic Status and Culturally Weighte! 
Test Scores of Negro Subjects’, Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 37, August 1953, pp. 276-7. Fora detached 
evaluation of this problem, see Eli Ginzberg, The Negro Potential, pp. 42-53. 
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Almost two-thirds of the articles appearing in sociological journals dealt 
with situations which have been culturally defined as ‘social problems’, 
although the treatment was in all cases non-evaluative and non-utilitarian. 


' As might be expected, interest in economic problems ranked high. The small 


number of articles on Negro-white conflict emphasizes the fact that there is a 
cultural determination of what is deemed ‘significant’ for research, since 
conflict situations of dramatic intensity as well as endemic conflict have been 
present throughout the past five years. Analysis of conflict is not a popular 
theme. Given the importance of population movements from rural to urban 
areas, the number of articles on migration and adjustment seems surprisingly 
low. 

Three articles were devoted to studies of the social organization of Negro 
communities and one to social stratification, but the interest in the type of 
social system which controls Negro-white relations, and in the internal 
structure of the Negro community, is not so evident in the journal articles as 
in the doctoral dissertations. The structuring of Negro-white relations as a 
process was however the subject of several articles. 

Theoretical discussions were few in number, but of some importance. One 
article was concerned with reconciling apparent contradictions between 
Park’s race relations cycle theory and the Warner-Davis caste-class formulation 
Another presented a re-evaluation of the marginal mean concept. Two articles 
by one author attempted to delineate new problems and research techniques, 
while another was concerned with refining the concept of ‘visibility’ and 
indicating its operational utility. 

In general, the articles in the sociological journals differed little in choice 
of topics and methodological approaches from those in the preceding five-year 
period, although slightly fewer of them dealt with race relations and the 
Negro.! The basic shifts in the field of large-scale research toward action- 
research and community self-survey are not reflected in the leading social 
science journals, where basic social science research is the major interest. 

In the articles appearing in the academic sociological journals there is a 
tendency toward reappraisal of problems and techniques on one hand, and of 
concepts and theories on the other hand. With respect to problems and 
techniques for instance, one article reports on a series of studies which are 
under way at Indiana University on the relationship between social status 
differentials and attitudes in intergroup relations. The researcher is not 
only attempting to perfect new techniques for measuring status differentials, 
but is also doing research in a hitherto somewhat neglected field, the study of 
the attitudes of Negroes toward white people.? Another student of the Negro 
is interested in whether a scale for rating the prestige of occupations will 
show the same result when applied to Negroes as one secures from white 
respondents.? In another case, working with concepts developed by recent 


1, Very rarely, for instance, does a journal contain any serious discussion of the possibilities of dealing with the 
Negro problem by emigration, or planned dispersal, or ‘reservations’. One of the less well-known Negro socio- 
logists, however, recently discussed the feasibility and probable consequences of planned dispersal. See Joseph 
H. Douglass and Albert N. Whiting, ‘An Approach to Negro-White Relations’, Phylon, Vol. X, No. 2, second 
quarter, 1949, pp. 146-52. 

2, Frank R. Westie, ‘A Technique for the Measurement of Race Attitudes’, American Sociological Review, Vol. 18; 
No. 1, February 1953, pp. 73-8; and Frank R. Westie and David H. Howard, ‘Social Status Differentials and 
Race Attitudes of Negroes’, American Sociological Review, Vol. 19, No. 5, October 1954. 

3. Morgan C. Brown, ‘The Status of Jobs and Occupations as Evaluated by an Urban Negro Sample’, American 
Sociological Review, Vol. 20, No. 5, October 1955, pp. 561-5. 
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students of ‘prejudice’, a researcher attempts a replication. One article reports 
on some empirical research which has been done to test the generally held 
belief that an increase in the number and proportion of Negroes in an inter. 
racial situation results in an increase in prejudice and discrimination. He 
constructed four indices and analysed the data for 88 Northern and Western 
cities, and concluded that discrimination does not necessarily increase with 
numbers, although prejudice may.? A Southern professor presented a detailed 
statistical analysis to indicate that, even without desegregation, a process 
of improvement in the educational status of Negroes as well as whites has been 
going on in the South.* Thus, as in the past, a few social scientists display an 
interest in the refinement of statistical techniques in the study of prejudice, 
social structure, and social problems. Only one article, however, reports a 
new—or an unusually imaginative approach—to the study of the Negro 
or of race relations. This was a study of behaviour in which 43 ‘created situa. 
tions’ were devised ; it gave strong confirmation to the proposition that ‘al. 
legedly prejudiced persons act in a thoroughly egalitarian manner in situations 
where that is the socially prescribed mode of behavior and that allegedly 
unprejudiced persons discriminate in situations where they feel it is socially 
appropriate to do so’. It was also suggested that ‘patterns of appropriateness’ 
are, themselves, undergoing constant change.* 

Theory-building in the social sciences is always the work of a few individuals, 
During the period under study only two important articles in sociological 
journals attempted to reappraise concepts and methodology and the general 
theory of race relations. One was by two scholars who made an attempt to 
reconcile the apparent contradictions between the ‘race relations cycle’ 
theory of Robert E. Park, and the system of caste-class analysis developed by 
W. Lloyd Warner and Allison Davis.5 The former system placed the emphasis 
upon viewing race relations within the framework of the social processes of 
co-operation, conflict, competition, accommodation and assimilation. The latter 
emphasized the study of the types of social systems which organize race 
relations. The article suggested viewing the structure itself as involved in an 
ongoing process of change, and suggested a modified Parsonian type of 
analysis for making such studies.* The other significant contribution in the 
sociological journals to the theory of race relations was an article stressing 
the distinctive quality of race relations in a mass-type society where fads and 
fashions are highly important, where the opinions of ‘peer’ groups are impor- 
tant agencies of social control, where formal agencies of social control are 
crucial, and where the mass media are influential. It was suggested that in 
such a society the processes of social change will be quite different in the field 


. Alan H. Roberts and Milton Rokeach, ‘Anomie, Authoritarianism and Prejudice: A Replication’, American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. LXI, No. 4, January 1956, pp. 355-8. 

2. H. M. Blalock, ‘Economic Discrimination and Negro Increase’, American Sociological Review, Vol. 21, No. 5, 
October 1956, 584-8. 

3. C. A. Anderston, ‘Inequalities in Schooling in the South’, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. LX, No. 6, May 
1955, PP. 547-61. 

4. Melvin L. Kohn and Robin M. Williams, Jr., ‘Situational Patterning in Intergroup Relations’, American 
Sociological Review, Vol. 21, No. 2, April 1956, pp. 164-73. 

5. See W. Lloyd Warner, ‘American Caste and Class’, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XLII, Septembet 

1936, pp. 234-7; and W. Lloyd Warner and Allison Davis, ‘A Comparative Study of American Caste’, in: Edgat 

T. Thompson (ed.) Race Relations and the Race Problem, Durham, N.C., Duke University Press, 1939, pp. 219-45: 

See also Robert E. Park, Race and Culture, Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1950. 


6. Jitsuichi Matsuoka and Raytha L. Yokley, ‘Essential Structural Requisites in Race Relations’, Social Force, } 


October 1954, pp. 30-5. 
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of race relations from the processes in other types of societies. The impli- 


cations for action-research were clear.} 

The chief academic journals do not reflect the full extent of the reappraisal 
of concepts and theory which is going on. Much of this is a process of ‘thinking 
out loud’ with a high degree of tentativeness. Publication is much more 
appropriate in a journal devoted specifically to race relations and ofa human- 
istic rather than scientific character. A journal of this type, Phylon, exists at 
a Negro university in the South (Atlanta University) ; during the last 


10 years it has published lucid insights and imaginative reflection on race 


relations in America by some of the more eminent social scientists as well as 
less well known figures.? 
Two sociologists writing in this journal have summed up the major trends 


of the past decade by noting that there has been a clear recognition of the 


fact that, wherever race contact is involved, we are dealing with wide varia- 
tions in personality types which are in contact as well as with wide variations 


in types of situations; that we are in a period where a variety of experiments 


are being made in trying to deliberately change the structure of race relations; 
that there is an increasing tendency to use government agencies for initiating 
change and that experience shows that this can be done without extremely 
violent resistance; and that there has been a striking increase in the number 
of groups and communities which wish to examine their own intergroup 
practices critically. This is the context in which contemporary research on 


race relations is taking place. 


Finally, there is a continuation of the tendency to focus attention upon 
the problem of ‘group relations’ rather than upon ‘the problem of the Negro’ 
and to study the presence of Negroes as only one factor in a social situation 
—whether that situation involves a population aggregate, a community, a volun- 


tary association, or an institution. This shift in emphasis began after the 


second world war and seems to be related, at least in part, to the fact that, 
except for some Negro scholars, few American sociologists and psychologists 
of the present generation make a career out of studying the Negro, or build 


their professional reputations on expertness in the field of race relations alone. 
For many of them, however, research on the Negro is an important subsidiary 


professional interest, particularly if they were engaged in such studies during 
an earlier phase of their professional training or academic careers. The shift 


has also been related to a quite deliberate de-emphasizing of ‘The Negro 


Problem’ on the part of people actively engaged in trying to change the 
structure of race relations in America. Dealing with the Negro in the context 
of more general ‘minority problems’ in the United States has seemed to be 
the better strategy. 

The trend also reflects the changing status of the Negro in American life. 


Objectively, he is less of a ‘problem’ than he once was; educational levels 


1, Joseph D. Lohman and D. C. Reitzes, ‘Note on Race Relations in a Mass Society’, American Journal of Socio- 
logy, November 1952, pp. 240-6. For another discussion of the same problem, see Arnold Rose, ‘Intergroup 
Anxieties in a Mass Society’, Phylon, Vol. XII, No. 4, fourth quarter, 1951, pp. 305-18. 

Note, e.g., Everett C. Hughes, ‘Social Change and Status Protest: An Essay on the Marginal Man’, Phylon, 
Vol. X, No. x, first quarter, 1949; David Riesman, ‘Some Observations Concerning Marginality’, Phylon, 
Vol. XII, No. 2, second quarter, 1951; Joseph C. Roucek, ‘Minority-Majority Relations in Their Power Aspects’, 
Phylon, Vol. XVII, No. 1, first quarter, 1956, pp. 24-30; Edwin R. Edmunds, ‘The Myrdalian Hypothesis’, 
Phylon, Vol. XV, No. 3, third quarter, 1954, pp. 297-303; and Herman D. Bloch, ‘The Circle of Discrimination 
Against the Negro’, Phylon, Vol. XVI, No. 3, third quarter, 1955, pp. 253-62. 

George E. Simpson and J. Milton Yinger, ‘The Changing Patterns of Race Relations’, Phylon, Vol. XV, No. 4, 
fourth quarter 1954, pp. 327-46. 
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have risen, the cultural gap between whites and Negroes at all class levels 
has been considerably lessened; and his behaviour conforms less and les; 
to the stereotypes of a generation ago. On the stage, in sports, in industry, 
in the army, Americans generally are beginning to view the Negro as a person 
rather than a ‘problem’. In an important theoretical contribution to the 
study of race relations, Herbert Blumer has recently suggested that the primary 
datum for study in the future might conceivably turn out to be, not ‘The 
Negro’, but the way in which skin-colour, ‘Negroidness’, knowledge of Negro 
ancestry, etc., operates in all sorts of diverse contexts—and, as one variable 
among many—to affect the fate of individuals as they interact in various 
roles, sometimes equalitarian, with their fellow American citizens. 


SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES 


ITEMS OF HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE, WRITTEN PRIOR TO THE DEPRESSION OF 1929-40 


Boas, Franz. The mind of primitive man, 1911. The first book by an American social 
scientist of distinction to challenge the generally held assumption that Negroes 
were biologically inferior in intellectual capacity. 

DuBors, W. E. B. The Philadelphia Negro, 1899. The first thorough study of a Negro 
community in the United States; the author was a Negro. 

Fitzuucu, George. Sociology for the South; or the failure of free society, 1854. One of the 
first books in the United States to bear the title sociology; a defence of Negro slavery. 

Jounson, Charles S. The Negro in Chicago, 1922. An analysis of race relations in a metro- 
polis, made after a race riot, by the first American Negro professional sociologist. 


BOOKS ON THE NEGRO WRITTEN BETWEEN THE BEGINNING OF THE DEPRESSION IN 1929 
AND THE PUBLICATION OF ‘AN AMERICAN DILEMMA’ IN 1944 


Analyses of the Social Structure of Communities in the South 

Davis, Allison, GARDNER, Burleigh and GARDNER Mary. Deep South, 1941. 
Dotrarp, John. Caste and class in a Southern town, 1939. 

Jounson, Charles S. The shadow of the plantation, 1934. 

PowbeERMAKER, Hortense. After freedom, 1939. 

Raper, Arthur F. Preface to peasantry, 1936. 

Studies of Economic Problems 

Cayton, Horace R. and MircHELt, George S. Black workers and the new unions, 1939. 


Harris, Abram. The Negro as capitalist, 1936. 
Jounson, Charles S., Emprez, Edwin F. and ALEXANDER, Will. The collapse of cotton 


tenancy, 1935. 
Studies of Negro Institutions 


Frazier, E. Franklin. The Negro family in the United States, 1939. 
Mays, Benjamin and Nicuotson, J. W. The Negro’s church, 1933. 


1. Note his introductory essay to the volume Race Relations in World Perspective, supra. 
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. Studies sponsored by the American Youth Commission 


Arwoop, J. Howell, et al. Thus be their destiny, 1941. 

Davis, Allison and Dottarp, John. Children of bondage, 1940. 

Frazier, E, Franklin. Negro youth at the crossways, 1941. 

Jounson, Charles S. Growing up in the black belt, 1941. 
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I. CURRENT STUDIES 
AND RESEARCH CENTRES 


RACE RELATIONS IN BRAZIL 


Rocer BASTIDE 


After the abolition of slavery in Brazil, the country was faced with the urgent 
problem of how to incorporate the former slaves in the national community. 
At first, however, the problem was approached solely (with Nina Rodrigues 
and her school) from the ethnographical standpoint of bringing the African 
into Portuguese civilization, and not from the sociological standpoint of 
making a place for the Negro in a given social order.' Alternatively, only one 
aspect or result of this social integration—racial mixture—was considered. 
Was Brazil’s backwardness, by comparison with other countries, attributable 
to such mixture? It would be easy to show the influence of racialism in the 
answer given to this question—whether in the outright condemnation of racial 
mixture, in the acceptance of the intermingling of white and Indian in tropical 
countries combined with rejection of that of white and Negro as harmful,? 
or, finally, on the collapse of all scientific foundation for such condemnation, 
in the tendency to regard the graduaJ dilution of African blood in the veins 
of Brazilians, by miscegenation, as bringing about a progressive ‘aryanization’ 
of the population (the term ‘aryanization’ or ‘whitening’ being itself 
symptomatic of the ethnocentrism of the white population). 

Credit is due to Gilberto Freyre, in his study of the Brazilian patriarchal 
family, for adopting the sociological approach instead of following the earlier 
line. Present-day Brazil offers the world a classic example of racial democracy; 
but, to understand it, the roots of that democracy must be sought in Brazil’s 
past history as a slave-state. The affective relationships which have grown 
up between whites and Negroes are the outcome of: (a) the ethos of the 
Portuguese colonists, who belonged to a population which had already inter- 
mingled with the Moors in the home-country, and who came, at least at the 
outset, without white women (unlike the Anglo-Saxon who emigrated with 
his family) and did not hesitate to have sexual relations with coloured women; 
(b) the colony’s social and economic system (rural patriarchy, latifundia and 
single-crop agriculture) which brought about the dispersal of the whites over 
vast stretches of territory and, by obliging them to live among slaves, tended 
to create a certain solidarity, at least between the master and his negro nurse, 
his servants in the Casa Grande, and his coloured mistresses. These two factors, 
taken together with Portuguese Catholicism, with its greater emphasis on 
social good than puritanical strictness, and the effects of miscegenation, which 
caused fathers to take an interest in the future of their mulatto offspring, 


1, Nina Rodrigues, As ragas humanas e responsibilidade penal no Brasil, 1894. O animismo fetichista dos negros 
bahianos, 1900. 

2. A. Ramos, Introdugdo a antropologia brasileira, Vol. Il; Chapters XVI, XVII and XVIII deal with the study of 
Brazilian scientists’ stereotypes in this matter, 1947. 
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provide all the material needed for an understanding of Brazil’s racial 
democracy.! But this paternalistic rural solidarity began to change in the second 
half of the eighteenth century when the masters moved to the coastal towns, 
These towns, instead of bringing the races together, set them further apart 
and this separation is very clearly reflected, for example, in the organization 
of the Negroes into ‘Nations’ and the conversion of the trade brotherhoods 
into colour brotherhoods. However, miscegenation had already gone too far, 
and the influence of Catholicism had become too strong, for the vertical 
mobility of the mulatto to be ended; and so a new society developed, with an 
intermediate class of free people of mixed blood between the master and slave 
classes, preventing, or at least reducing, race conflicts.? 

But was not abolition, which made the Negro a citizen instead of a slave, 
equal to the white man and enjoying the same rights, likely to substitute for 
the earlier paternalism a system of racial competition? Gilberto Freyre does 
not take his study as far as the present day, but Donald Pierson has bridged 
the gap.* 

Unlike the United States of America, which has a caste society, Brazil has 
a class society. Whereas, in the United States of America, the Negro can 
improve his standing only within his own racial group, in Brazil the whole 
community is open to him. Thus in Brazil there is no race-consciousness and 
no determination on the part of the Negroes to improve their standing as a 
group. Vertical mobility is an individual matter in all cases. Nevertheless, 
upon the whole, the higher in the social scale, the lighter the skin; the upper 
class is almost entirely white. It is therefore impossible to distinguish between 
colour and class prejudice, or, more accurately, since race and class tend to 
become identified, prejudice against the very dark-skinned Negro is more 
a class than a race prejudice. Colour is only the outward and visible sign of 
inferior status, and incidentally is never enough to determine class, because 
the Negro may offset it by education or wealth. There is a Brazilian proverb 
which says that a rich Negro is a white man and a poor white is a Negro. 

Race mixture continues on a large scale, making it impossible to draw a 
line of demarcation between colours since, in many cases, it would separate 
members of the same family. If any prejudice persists from the days of slavery, 
the ties of affection developing between parents and children, brothers and 
sisters or cousins, within these mixed families counteract it and make for 
tolerance in race relations.* 

Donald Pierson’s book raised a number of problems besides the question 
of whether a comparison of the situations in Brazil and in the United States 
of America was not liable to mask those aspects of the Brazilian patterns which 
are peculiar to that country—a point dealt with below. Pierson studied race 
relations in Bahia, in a town where the white or so-called white population 
is the minority (about a quarter of the total). But does what is true of a com- 
munity where the minority is white hold good for communities where the 


. Casa Grande e Senzala, 1934. 
Solrados e M: bos, 1936. 
. Negroes in Brazil, Chicago, 1942. 
. The data of this sociological analysis were confirmed a few years later by sociometry and the Rorschach test; 
however, as they grow up, children tend to choose their friends for preference from their own ethnic group, and 
Negro children are slightly more inhibited than white or mulatto children, which seems to indicate latent 
psychological tensions (Aniela Meyer Ginsberg, ‘Le choix du compagnon de banc’, Journal de Psychiatrie 
Infantile, 16 April 1949; ‘Application of the Rorschach Test to 100 School Children of Both Sexes in Bahia’, 
Neurobiologia, Vol. XIII, No. 1, 1950). 
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minority is coloured? Again, Pierson, referring to Park’s theory that prejudice 
isa reaction on the part of the dominant group to the threat of being ousted 
from its position in society, wondered whether the absence of such prejudice 
in Brazil could not be attributed to the fact that the coloured people had never 
sriously challenged the position of whites. It may now be wondered whether 
industrialization, by promoting the rise of Negroes as a group rather than as 
individuals may not alter the earlier racial situation. The existence in Sao 

Paulo of an anti-white ‘Negro Front’ would seem to be a symptom of racial 

tension, contrasting in the south of the country with the good adjustment 

found in the north-east. In these circumstances, it is clear why Unesco, at the 
request of Arthur Ramos, decided to carry out a wide survey of the racial 
jtuation in Brazil and why Dr. Alfred Métraux, who is responsible for Unesco 
sudies on race relations, decided after travelling in Brazil that this survey 
should cover both those parts of the country where traditional values still 
survive and urban industrial areas, or—to use what are now the accepted 
trms—old and new Brazil. 

The programme comprised: 

1, A survey of rural areas in north and north-east Brazil, under the direction 
of Charles Wagley (Columbia University). 

2. A survey of the mechanism of social ascension in the city of Bahia (Thales 
de Azevedo, Bahia University). 

3, An inquiry into the influence of religion on ethnic behaviour in Recife 
(Dr. René Ribeiro, Joaquim Nabuco Institute). 

4. Asurvey of the racial situation in the capital of Brazil (Costa Pinto, Federal 
University). 

; A survey in Sao Paulo conducted by sociologists (Roger Bastide and 
Florestan Fernandes, Sao Paulo University, and Oracy Nogueira, Free 
School ofSociology) and psychologists (Aniela Meyer Ginsberg and Virginia 
Bicudo, Caholic University and Free School of Sociology). 

An account of all these studies is given below, linking them up with other 

studies carried out about the same time but independently of Unesco’s pro- 

gramme. 


RACE RELATIONS IN RURAL BRAZIL 


This is the essential starting point for any understanding of the racial situation 
in Brazil because, in spite of its recent industrialization, it is still a 
predominantly rural country, with 70 per cent of the population living in 
mall towns of less than 5,000 people or in the countryside. Three com- 
munities in the State of Bahia, each consisting of a small town of about 
1500 inhabitants, with its satellite villages and isolated peasant families, were 
lected: Vila Recéncavo, in the sugar-growing area, for study by Harry 
W. Hutchinson; Minas Velhas, in the former mining area, for study by Marvin 
Harris; Monte Serrat, in the seriéo, for study by Ben Zimmerman. A 
characteristic Amazon community, Ita with its 600 inhabitants, was also 
included and studied by Charles Wagley. 

Although each investigator was allowed a very large measure of freedom, 


1. Charles Wagley (ed.), Race and Class in Rural Brazil, Unesco. Cf. also Charles Wagley, Amazon Town: A 
Study of Man in the Tropics, New York 1953;M. Harris, Town and Country in Brazil, Columbia University 
Press , 1956. 
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the methods used were similar if not identical, so that the results are com. 
parable. The methods were those usually employed in community studies, 
together with the more psychological methods of attitude analysis: participant 
observation, interviews, questionnaires, use of historical or statistical docu. 
ments. Hutchinson got 85 persons of both sexes and different colour to answer 
a questionnaire on the racial types which they considered the most attractive, 
most wealthy, best workers, most honest and most religious. Harris showed 
96 persons of different colour, class, sex and age, three pairs of photographs 
showing a Negro, mulatto and white men and women and asked them to 
select the subjects who showed most, less and least of the attributes of beauty, 
wealth, intelligence, religiousness, honesty and ability to work. Ben Zimmerman 
submitted a series of eight photographs (of Negro, caboclo, mulatto and white 
men and women) to a group of 100 persons for classification according to 
physical beauty, wealth, ability to work, honesty and religiousness, asking 
them, at the same time, to indicate whether they would accept the man or 
woman as a neighbour, friend, guest, dance partner, brother-in-law 
or sister-in-law. Charles Wagley asked the most representative villagers of It, 
to place 202 adults of the community, whose names he supplied, in the various 
social classes (upper, middle, lower). These tests made it possible to measure 
both the attitudes of the various racial groups and the social distance between 
persons of different colour and, at the same time, to check the importance of 
physical appearance as one of the factors determining the allotment of indi. 
viduals to different social strata. 

A number of general conclusions can be drawn from these studies. It is true 
that Brazilian rural society was formerly made up of castes, but today, as a 
result of miscegenation, it consists of classes, which are moreover in a state of 
constant flux. Generally speaking, members of the upper class are entirely 
Caucasian in appearance while most coloured people belong to the lower 
strata. However, although race is one of the factors in social classification, 
it is not the only one; other factors come into play, such as wealth, profession 
and education. The Negroes are not trying to improve their economic position 
as a group but as individuals, and it is in the competition for access to the 
local upper class that the race criterion appears; it is at this level that prejudices 
or tensions become apparent. Thus the survey carried out in the rural areas 
of north and north-east Brazil confirmed the results of D. Pierson’s sociological 
analysis in Bahia. It also added to them in certain respects. 

First of all, it threw light on the Brazilian policy of progressive ‘whitening’ 
of the population, which is accepted by the coloured members of the 
community, eager to ‘purify their blood’ and which presupposes the existence 
of aesthetic prejudice. It also brought to light the fact that in these areas 
people are acutely conscious of physical race. This is shown by the numerous 
categories of recognized racial types (preto, cabra, cabo verde, escuro, mulatto, 
pardo, sarard, etc.) ; local folk tales and folklore also revealed the existence of 
unfavourable stereotypes regarding Negroes. But neither this awareness of 
racial differences nor these stereotypes were reflected in behaviour or were 
accompanied by discriminatory measures, at least on the surface. Finally, 
although the structure of society is rigid, class conflicts which might end in 
racial conflict, in so far as race and class tend to coincide, are never violent. 
Minas Velhas is the exception: there are the germs of tension there, as Negroes 
and mulattoes have improved their position by education and have come 
to threaten the social status of the white upper class. But these tensions exist 
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only among the ‘well-to-do’ Negroes who object to the barriers raised by the 
whites to their admission to clubs or social events; such tensions cannot exist 
between groups economically too far apart. 

Do these findings hold good for the rural areas of southern Brazil as well 
as for the north? Material for an answer to this question can be found in 
Donald Pierson’s book Cruz das Almas, which was written for another purpose 
but which contains a chapter on race relations,! and in the investigation 
concerning Itapetininga conducted by Oracy Nogueira? as part of Unesco’s 
programme. It should, however, be noted, for a proper appreciation of the 
scope of the conclusions, that Cruz das Almas was chosen for its cultural 
isolation, as being typical of the ‘folk civilization’, and Itapetininga as the 
typical small town ‘in transition’, so far little if at all affected by the disturbance 
which the advent of industrialization or scientific agriculture has caused in the 
social structure of other parts of the country. 

Cruz das Almas is a small village in the State of Sao Paulo, surrounded by 
isolated farms; there are only 2,723 people in the entire district, including 
only nine Negroes and 506 people of mixed blood whether of Indian or Negro 
stock. Race relations there do not appear to differ from those in the north: 
white complexion is still a sign of prestige, but there is no discrimination, 
invitations being extended to white and coloured alike, and even the leading 
positions in local associations being open to non-whites. The only negative 
reaction to be found is that to marriage between persons differing greatly 
in colour. Unfortunately, this study has little to offer for consideration of the 
problem met with in the north—that of the relationship between race and 
class—because there is practically no class structure in this village, where the 
old local white aristocracy has become decadent and been reduced to the 
level of the rest of the population. If it is admitted that racial barriers arise 
only with class competition, Cruz das Almas obviously cannot supply the 
term of comparison required. 

Oracy Nogueira carried out his study on one municipio in the State of Sao 
Paulo, Itapetininga, with a population of 34,437, the majority of whom live 


inthe surrounding country. Whites, including a high proportion of descendants 
of assimilated Italians, predominate: Negroes represent 5.2 per cent and 
‘mulattoes 4 per cent of the population. Oracy Nogueira’s report is in three 
parts, an historical account of slavery in the municipio, a demographic survey 
of the composition of the population, and a study of race relations. The 
methods of work are not indicated but it is easy to see that they consisted for 
the most part in the use of participant observation and interviews. The 


Situation is the same in Itapetininga as in the rest of rural Brazil, with the 


Negroes relegated to the lower class; a predominating belief in the superiority 
of white skin; prejudice operating in favour of the status quo; paternalism on 
the part of the whites, who give financial support to the Negro associations 
(the Rosario brotherhood and recreation club) and attend their social events. 
But there are also signs that urban development, replacing the first-hand 
contacts of the more village-like communities by secondary ones, is breaking 
the old affective ties, and that the attitudes of the younger coloured generation 


are different from those of the older generation, while miscegenation is also 


1, Cruz das Almas, A Brazilian Village, Washington, 1951. 
2. Race Relations in the Municipio of Itapetininga (in Portuguese), Unesco, Anhembi. Race Relations between 
Negroes and Whites in Sado Paulo, pp. 362-554. 
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diminishing. The older coloured people have kept their attitudes of timidity 
and deference towards whites; the young are more conscious of their rights 
but are still bound by the old patterns and seek to improve their position a; 
individuals, not to form a group for putting forward collective demands jr 
order to achieve their desire for an ideology of equality in place of the pater. 
nalistic ideology of the past. Thus, on the whole, the character of race relations 
in rural Brazil changes little from north to south of the country. But can the 
same be said when the more traditional and homogenous Brazilian cities of 
the north-east are compared with the more cosmopolitan and _ highly 
industrialized towns of the south? 


RACE RELATIONS IN THE NORTH-EAST 


If, as already suggested, prejudice makes its appearance in traditional Brazil 
at the level of competition for access to the upper class, it would seem necessary 
to make a rather more detailed study of the mechanism of the social ascension 
of ‘people of colour’, the reaction of whites to this phenomenon, and that of 
mulattoes or Negroes in the face of the barriers they may encounter. Thales 
de Azevedo! was commissioned to carry out this three-fold analysis in the 
capital of the State of Bahia where, the whites being in the minority, it js 
more difficult for them to fill all the upper or upper-middle-class posts, and 
as a result a ‘Negro middle-class’ has more easily grown up. 

The methods used were direct observation of the racial composition of the 
city’s various groups (visits) and indirect observation (examination of 
photographs) ; interviewing of 56 Negroes or mulattoes from a list of 128 
(lawyers, doctors, teachers, engineers, etc.), the person interviewed being 


allowed the greatest freedom of expression; a questionnaire answered byf-: 


93 children of both sexes attending primary schools about what they wanted 
to be when they left school (which revealed how much the children of humble 


coloured families are attracted by prestige-bearing careers where whitef. 


predominate). 
These methods show that, although as a rule coloured people form the lowest 
stratum of society, they rise in the social scale relatively often. Although 


Thales de Azevedo found 82 to 67 per cent of whites in religious brotherhoods f 
the professions and clubs (whereas they represent only 33 per cent of the total 

population of the city), there are nevertheless 18 to 33 per cent of mulattoe§ 
in these groups and 2 per cent of Negroes in the professions. It is educationf 


‘in the two-fold sense of good manners and a certain level of knowledge’ 


which makes this ascension possible, but the mechanism by which it take§. 
place is still ‘personal sponsorship’ as in colonial days, that is to say, thef, 
assistance afforded by whites to their coloured ‘protégés’ or godchildren whonf, 


they send to secondary school if they show intelligence and for whom they 


obtain posts by means of their political influence. Even so, Thales de Azevedo, 
found a certain amount of prejudice and discrimination in certain sectors 0f,. 


society, although it was impossible to determine whether it was due to racial 


antagonism or class resistance to the mobility of persons traditionally occupying} 


an inferior position. The difficulty which many of the persons questioneif 


1. Thales de Azevedo, Les Elites de Couleur dans une Ville Brésilienne, Unesco, Subsequently, Thales de Azeved) : 


undertook a study of racial or ethnic stereotypes, the results of which were published in various Brazilia 
reviews. 
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found, despite their high intellectual standard, in expressing their views 
on the race problem, shows, in our opinion, a wish to repress unpleasant 
memories and is evidence of subjective tensions in ‘successful’ Negroes and 
mulattoes. 

In his report, Thales de Azevedo studies the various channels through which 
this vertical mobility operates: the army, school, the arts, etc. The Church is 
one of these channels and, in so profoundly Catholic a country as Brazil, 
the influence of the Church on racial behaviour is likely to be all-important. 
As part of the programme drawn up by Unesco, Dr. René Ribeiro was 
commissioned to study this factor in the city of Recife and the State of 
Pernambuco. 

The report is in two sections: an historical survey (methods based on those 
of Gilberto Freyre) and an experimental section consisting of an account of 
how the Bogardus social distance test, as modified by Carolina Martuscelli* 
was applied to 1,093 persons—249 university students, 116 members of the 
Catholic Church and its associations, 150 members of Protestant churches, 
132 children in secular schools, 298 in Catholic grammar schools and 148 in 
Protestant grammar schoois—all, consequently, of the middle or upper class. 
In both sections, the aim was to measure or estimate the influence of religion 
on race relations. In the past, Christianity has undoubtedly influenced the 
behaviour of Brazilians in the face of the race problem, but it is impossible 
to distinguish its influence from that of the whole ‘situation’ within which 
religion has operated. Otherwise, it would be difficult to explain why, in 
other Catholic countries of Latin America, people with the same religious 
background should have different ethnic attitudes, or why Protestant missio- 
naries from the South of the United States of America should have adopted 
the traditional Brazilian standards with regard to racial contacts on arriving 
in Pernambuco, while reverting to North American standards on taking the 
aeroplane or boat for the return journey. However, although religion was 
obliged to fit into the ‘racial situation’ as created by miscegenation, the 
interpenetration of civilizations and the patriarchalism of the senhores de 
engenho, it also played a part in accentuating or modifying this ‘situation’; 
accentuating it as long as the clergy was recruited from the aristocratic 
families, and modifying it when, after Brazil became a Republic, the clergy 
began to come from European immigrant families or from abroad, a change 
which gave the country a clergy more ‘Roman’ than ‘Brazilian’. However 
that may be, economic or social competition was so important a factor in the 
'P United States of America that it brought into being an etiquette in race 

elations designed to ‘put the Negro in his place’ whereas in Brazil the religious 
factor was powerful enough to create one in which respect for man has played 
a dominant part and which is concerned to avoid giving offence to individuals 
and to avoid racial incidents. 

The modified Bogardus social distance test also showed the absence of 
segregation and discrimination, except in regard to mixed marriages, both in 
secular and in religious groups—Protestant and Catholic alike. Here again, 


3 . Religido e Relacées Raciais (Religion and Race Relations), Prefaciode Gilberto Freyre, Rio de Janeiro, Ministerio 

Educacéo e Cultura, 1957, 243 pp. 

2. hon A t of National, Racial and Regional Groups in Sao Paulo’, published in Portuguese in 

_ the Faculty of Philosophy Bulletin, No. CXIX, 1950. The introduction of ‘national’ and, even more, of ‘regional’ 

_ Soups, makes it possible to break through the inhibitions surrounding racial prejudice in a country where 

» Tacial etiquette consists in avoiding public expression of any personal feelings which the individual may have 
about members of other races. 
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therefore, religion is operative only in a certain situation which imposes its 
general characteristics from outside. The only influence which the test revealed 
was in the position of the ethnics within the classification, the tendency to 
freer acceptance of British or North Americans among Protestants and the 
greatest unwillingness to accept Jews on the part of certain Catholics.' But 
Ribeiro did not stop at the questionnaire; he wrote to those who answered it, 
questioning them about the reasons for their choices. The answers they then 
gave show that, although religion is of considerable importance in the form. 
ation of personality and consequently in the forms of racial behaviour, it may 
be overruled by other values emanating from society at large, which mean; 
that religious principles may fail to affect the attitudes or conduct of church 
members, or else may give rise to internal conflicts and a certain personal 
instability.? 

The conclusions to be drawn from the survey conducted in rural and north. 
eastern Brazii hold good for the whole of traditional or ‘old Brazil’. That, 
at least, is what can be inferred from the picture which Felte Bezerra gives of 
the State of Sergipe,* and which is rather a body of impressions by ‘a man 
from inside’ than the result of a systematic survey. The caste system did exist 
in the past, to such an extent that national revolutions have there always 
turned into racial protest movements; but today practically no prejudice 
remains; though colour counts, of course, in the classification of individuals, 
position in the social scale can mitigate its effects; discrimination, on the other 
hand, exists, but it is social and economic as much as racial. The dominant 
feature of the ethos of the population is the determination to ‘whiten’ onesel 


either by miscegenation or by offsetting the handicap of colour by economic} 


advantages which, in their turn, increase the chances of union with lighter-fi4: 


skinned sexual partners. 


RACE RELATIONS IN THE LARGE TOWNS OF THE SOUTH 


The transition from traditional to modern Brazil is from ‘adjustment’ to 
‘tension’. The immediate success, on its creation in 1936, of the ‘Negro Front’ 


already mentioned in passing, the emergence of many associations of ‘Colouredff 


Brazilians’ and newspapers putting forward the Negroes’ claims, the holding 
of Negro congresses in Rio de Janeiro and Sado Paulo, are a few of the many 
symptoms. Thus there is nothing surprising in the fact that the sociologists 
and psychologists of the south had written so many articles on race relations 
in the State of Sado Paulo even before Unesco had begun to contemplate ity 
survey work in Brazil. These articles were a sign of deep-seated uneasine 


. While providing information on the religious variable, this test also showed (a) that mulattoes are always 
more readily accepted than Negroes; (b) that women of all groups are more intolerant than men; and (c) that 
non-whites are contaminated by the attitudes prevailing among the white sector of the population. 

. ‘You know that, as a Catholic intellectual. . . I have not, cannot and must not have any racial prejudices . .. 
My evidence, however, will not be that of the intellectual . . . brought up in the doctrine of the Church but 
that of the man, the grandson of a senhor de engenho who is full of prejudices . . . I have never reacted violently 
when a coloured man has sat down in the same omnibus, at the same table or in the same cinema as mysel. 
What irritates me is . . . the mulatto’s wanting to take the place of a white man, dressing like a white maj, 
wanting to marry a white woman, owning acar. . . . Inferior race. Good for work. They have a soul and mus 
be baptized. They must seek salvation and go to Heaven. But be equal with the white man, no. . . . I thitl 
that it is the Catholic intellectual who is right, but it is the man who actually lives and feels.’ (Pages 215-5) 
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Etnies Sergipanes (in Portuguese), Aracaju, 1950. See also the criticism of this book by Oracy Nogueira ani, Negro ni 


Bezerra's reply in the review, Sociologia, Vol. XII, No. 4, Sao Paulo, 1950. 
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in the society of the south.’ It was not, however, until Dr. Métraux visited 
Brazil that research was systematically organized around the central theme of 
the effects of industrialization and urbanization on earlier ‘patterns’ of ethnic 
rations. Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo were selected as centres for study but 
itshould be borne in mind that Rio was already a capital city when Sado 
Paulo was still merely a large country town, that industrialization has been 
much more rapid and is more advanced in Sado Paulo than in Rio, and 
fnally, that there are far more immigrants and their descendants in Sao 
Paulo than in Rio. 

In his study of race relations in Rio de Janeiro,’ Costa Pinto used the following 
methods: analysis of statistical, demographic, economic and ecological data; 
informal interviews with uneducated Negroes and formal interviews with 
the leaders of Negro movements; test of white attitudes among a group of 
330 secondary schoolchildren [Would you accept a Chinese, a Negro, an 
Argentinian, a Mulatto, an American as a servant, neighbour, guest at a 
birthday party, administrative superior (inspector or supervisor of school 
discipline), relation by marriage of a sister or brother, or possibly even wife 
or husband?]; stereotype test (beauty, intelligence, etc.); the sociometric 
dass-mate test; and lastly analysis of speeches or newspaper articles by Negroes. 

His conclusion is that to say there is no prejudice in Brazil is a form of 
‘rypto-melanism’, to use Renzo Sereno’s term, or refusal to face the racial 
problem. Admittedly, the situation in Brazil is not strictly comparable with 
that in the United States of America, but the differences are only of degree, 
‘@ not of kind. The position of the Negro in Brazil would have to be set alongside 

# that of the Jew in the United States to provide comparable data. The character- 
“Bistic of the position of non-whites in the social stratification of Rio is their 

f proletarianization’ ; there is probably nothing in theory to prevent the Negro 
or mulatto from rising in the world but they are both in a vicious circle in 
the sense that, since they occupy the lowest positions in society, they have no 
opportunity for education, lack of which keeps them even more inexorably 
bound to their inferior status. The replies to questionnaires do not reveal 
widespread prejudices beyond those concerning intermarriage, precisely 
because, by reason of the inferior status of the Negro, whites do not feel 
itheir own privileges and status threatened. On the other hand, analysis of 
stereotypes reveals that hostile or strongly hostile feelings towards mulattoes 
oan even greater degree than towards Negroes (53.37 per cent against Negroes 
and 68.16 per cent against mulattoes), prevail over sympathetic or strongly 
sympathetic feelings (46.61 per cent and 29.90 per cent respectively); this 
difference can be explained by the greater tendency for the mulatto to come 
into competition with whites. 

The relegation of the Negro to the proletariat tends to make him class- 
conscious, and individual mobility tends to be replaced by group efforts to 


‘:. Ferreira Leite, ‘Survey of the Social Status of Negroes in three munictpios of the State of Sao Paulo’, Sociologia, 
Vol. II, No. 1, 1940; Oracy Nogueira, ‘Unfavourable Attitudes towards Coloured Employees on the Part of 
Certain Sao Paulo Tradesmen’, Sociologia, Vol. IV, No. 4, 1942; Virginia Bicudo, ‘Racial Attitudes among 
Negroes and Mulattoes’, Sociologia, Vol. 1X, No. 3, 1947 (all published in Portuguese). The studies by R. Bastide 
on ‘The Negro Press in the State of Sao Paulo’, 1951; ‘Racial Stereotypes in Literature’, 1953, Faculty of Philo- 
sophy Bulletin, Nos. CXXI and CLIV (in Portuguese); ‘Introduction to the Study of some Afro-Brazilian 
Complexes’, Bulletin du Bureau d@’Ethnologie de Haiti, 1948 and ‘A Quoi Révent les Négres’, Psyché, No. 49, 
1950. 

‘0 Negro no Rio de Janeiro : Relacdes de Raga numa Sociedade em Mudanga’ Brasiliana, Vol. 276, Sao Paulo, 
Companhia Editora nacional, 1953, 355 PP- 
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achieve social advancement. This leads to the formation of two ideologies. 
among whites, that which contrasts the ‘modern Negro’, ‘pretentious’ and 
‘insolent’, ‘wanting to be the white man’s equal’, with the Negro of other days 
‘who knew his place’ and ‘did not mistake the drawing room for the kitchen’, 
and among the Negro elite, that of ‘Negro consciousness’ and the over estim. 
ation of the race, which is said to have function of rousing the working class’; 
feelings of frustration against whites in order to help the rising minority to 
overcome all the barriers standing in its way. 

Although Costa Pinto laid particular stress on the elements of change in 
this town ‘in transition’, the continued existence of the old patterns, and their 
effects on the new forms of ethnic contact should not be overlooked. The 
chapter on groups of the traditional type, African macumba, Catholic coloured 
brotherhoods and samba schools, which the author wrote in collaboration with 
Edison Carneiro, the ethnographer and specialist on folklore, makes it perfectly 
clear that the capital of Brazil is the meeting place of two social structures, 
one inherited from the past and one born of industrialization. In Sao Paulo, 
there are few if any of these groups and even the Negro dance halls, which 
in Rio are open to the whites, are closed to them in Sao Paulo and reserved 
entirely for the coloured group—the new Brazil has completely triumphed 
over the old. 

Research on race relations in Sao Paulo was conducted by Roger Bastide 
and Florestan Fernandes,} with the help of a team of white students from the 
Faculty of Philosophy, each of whom had first undergone a kind of psycho- 
analytical confession on the racial problem, and of leaders of associations of 
coloured Brazilians. The methods used were: study of historical documents 
and of demographic and economic or professional statistics; interviewing; 
life histories; visits to slums and factories; a questionnaire on Negro attitudes 
in the face of the barriers to their social ascension, which enabled those attitudes 
to be classified according to a conformism-revolt continuum; and another 
questionnaire on ‘most preferred’ occupations which made it possible to 
define the ‘modern Negro’ as essentially realistic and fully aware of all that 
capitalist society can offer in the way of possibilities of improving his social 
status.? 

The greatest novelty of this survey as compared with the others was that 
Negroes took an active part in the work at all levels, and that three discussion 
groups were set up, meeting once a week or once a fortnight. One consisted 
of Negroes of every social stratum, a second of leaders delegated by the asso- 
ciations of coloured people (except for one which refused to take part although 
it agreed to interviews), and a third of coloured women. 

The historical research was directed to the solution of the following two 
problems. Slavery in the State of Sido Paulo showed characteristics differen- 
tiating it from the slavery of the north-east, studied by G. Freyre. Agriculture 
remained at the subsistence level for two centuries, the big plantation making 
its appearance only in the nineteenth century (by which time collective 
ideals were already different from those of the former senhores de engenho) and 


1. Race Relations between Negroes and Whites in Sado Paulo, Unesco-Anhembi, 1955, pages 11 to 226 (in Portugues). 
Florestan Fernandes wrote the historical part and the chapter on the campaign against prejudice; and R. Bas. 
tide the chapters on the sympt and effects of prejudice. 

2. 134 women and 318 men replied to the first questionnaire, and 139 women and 183 men to the second. Tit 
most highly rated occupations among women were dressmaking and clerical work and among men those o 
car drivers and mechanics. Unfortunately it is difficult to determine how far this sample is representativ’. 
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developing in a period when abolitionist propaganda was at its height. Finally, 
the Negro was gradually replaced by the European colonist. Were not these 
differences reflected in different patterns of race relations? The second problem, 
dosely linked with the first, was as follows: since prejudice exists only to 
the extent that it serves a purpose, how did it survive and what changes did 
it undergo with each alteration in the social structure of Sio Paulo? The most 

important of the conclusions to be drawn from an analysis of the facts seem 
to be the following: the integration of the emancipated Negro into aristocratic 
society as a dependent and not into the national community as the white 
man’s equal; the maintenance of prejudice with miscegenation; persistence 
of the parallelism between racial and economic stratification after the abol- 
ition of slavery; competition from immigrants, relegating the Negro to a 
‘Lumpenproletariat’ instead of the proletariat which came into being with 
industrialization (a fact which was subsequently to give new life to the stereo- 
types on the congenital inferiority of the Negro) ; and finally, the entry of the 
Negro into the proletariat, especially from the time of the second world war, 
which intensified industrialization while at the same time interrupting the 
fow of foreign immigrants. 

The study of contemporary forms of prejudice was intended to provide 
answers to the following two questions: how far is the statement that prejudice 
in Brazil is class and not race prejudice true of Sao Paulo? Facts show the 
existence within the working class of a colour prejudice running counter to 
class consciousness, and of class prejudice between the Negroes themselves 
(the Negro middle-class which is gradually coming into being adopts the 
same stereotypes as the whites with regard to lower-class Negroes). And how 
far is prejudice individual rather than collective? While there is greater freedom 
of expression in the attitudes of the whites in Sado Paulo than in the United 
States of America, this freedom is only a collective phenomenon, as can be 
seen from a study of the groups of traditional aristocratic families, Syrian and 
Lebanese, Portuguese and Italian immigrants, or of the groups controlling 
the social order, i.e. the Church and police; finally prejudice always tends to 
maintain the status quo against the rise of coloured people which, with their 
formation into a proletariat, has become the ascension of a racial group rather 
than of isolated individuals. 

This sociological analysis was supplemented by three social psychology 
research projects, two dealing with the attitudes of children and the third 
with those of middle-class students. Aniela Meyer Ginsberg applied the doll 
test and the picture interpretation test, using scenes from the life of children, 
to 208 primary schoolchildren of both sexes between the ages of 7 and 14. 
White children showed a marked preference for whites. Their attitude to 
Negroes was friendly but they never allotted them anything but an inferior 
position. Forty per cent of them gave racial reasons for this inferiority. Mulat- 
toes gave the same answers as whites but showed less condescension towards 
the Negroes. Negroes were still contaminated by the myth of white superiority 
but only occasionally gave Negroes an inferior role in society.? 

Virginia Bicudo applied a sociometric test to 4,520 Brazilian and foreign 
children between the ages of 9 and 15 attending boys’, girls’ or co-educational 


1, ‘Attitudes of a group of Sdo Paulo schoolchildren to coloured children’, idem, pages 311 to 361 (in Portuguese), 
The sample group consisted of 80.3 per cent whites, 13.4 per cent mulattoes and 6.3 per cent Negroes. In the 
white group the differences in sex and age were of no statistical significance, but the differences in social status 
were (more prejudice in the upper class). 
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public primary schools, but found no difference in choices or rejections 
between the two nationality groups. This test points to the conclusions that 
the pattern of attitudes of preference or rejection is set by the white group, 
that racial motives are masked by others (bad student, badly brought up 
child, etc.) ; that there is a group consciousness among whites but not among 
coloured children; whites have stronger attitudes of preference or rejection 
towards fellow whites than others; mulattoes, according to their colour, are 
integrated either in the white or in the Negro group; the Negro rejects himself 
In order to acquire a clearer idea of the influence of racial grouping on these 
choices or rejections, the author made a detailed study of 29 families—those 
of the children who were most frequently preferred or rejected. These inter. 
views showed (a) that the schoolchild’s judgement was influenced both by 
his parents’ attitudes to coloured persons and by his own feelings of affection 
or hostility towards his parents; (b) that the Negro child’s judgements are an 
introjection of the ambivalent attitudes of his forbears, who may go so far as 
to hate themselves for their colour. 

Lucila Hermann, working on 580 grammar school and teacher-training 
school students of both sexes and of ages ranging from 15 to 44 years (19.9 years 
being the average age), including Brazilians and sons and daughters of 
foreigners, got them to answer a three-fold questionnaire on stereotypes, 
standards of conduct, and actual conduct; the results arrived too late for 
inclusion in the report. The analysis of the replies which I have made in 
collaboration with Mr. Van den Berghe, and which will be published later, 
shows that there is no statistically significant difference between Brazilian 
nationals and children of foreigners but that, if the foreigners are grouped 
by nationality, important differences come to light (for example, comparatively 
little prejudice among the Japanese, and more among the Syrians and Leba- 
nese) ; it confirms the existence of racial prejudice as distinct from class pre- 


judice and even, in one sector of the sample, as distinct from colour prejudice; 
it suggests that the relation between prejudice and social and economic 
status is not a direct and simple one. The correlation between the three parts 
of the questionnaire is slight but positive. Men accept more stereotypes than 
women, but they are more tolerant in their social standards and behaviour; 
women mix less freely than men with coloured people.? 


COMPARATIVE STUDY 


The research work carried out under Unesco’s auspices marks a turning point 
in the development of the social sciences in Brazil. It has not, of course, ousted 
studies on African survivals and interpenetration of civilizations, but it has 
succeeded—where Donald Pierson’s book, despite its well deserved success, 
failed—in bringing about a considerable increase in the number of studies on 
race or ethnic relations. Incidentally, this new emphasis seems bound to 
assist in the solution of the problems raised by the peculiar cultural syncretism 
of the country; just as it is impossible to understand the Brazilian solution to 
the race problem without bearing in mind Brazilian methods of dealing with 


1. ‘Attitudes of schoolchildren regarding the colour of their schoolfellows’, idem, pages 227-310 (in Portuguese). 
Percentages: White, 86.32; Negro, 6.86; Mulatto, 2.89; Japanese, 3.93. 

2. R. Bastide, ‘Stéréotypes et Préjugé de Couleur’, Sociologia, Vol. XVIII, No. 2, 1956. A preliminary survey 
covering part of the sample only. 
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-Ctions ff the problem of contacts between civilizations (G. Freyre, R. Ribeiro), so the 
is that processes of African culture’s resistance to or combination with Portuguese 
roup; ff culture can be interpreted only in the light of the relations between the races 
ht up — concerned. Ethnographic research has predominated so far because the race 
mong ff question was ‘tabu’. Although the etiquette prevailing in relations between 
ection § the various ethnic groups of which the population is composed had the advan- 
r, are §f tage of preventing violent manifestations of tension or open forms of conflict, 
mself, § it also had the disadvantage of setting bounds to sociological investigation or 


these ff diverting it to the field of the exotic and the picturesque to the exclusion of the 
-those § others. Thus Unesco’s research may be said to have freed Brazilian social 
inter. § science from its inhibitions regarding the ‘tabu’ of the racial problem which 
th by § isso well expressed in the popular saying that one should ‘never talk of rope 
ction ff in the house of a man who has been hanged’. This saying was often quoted in 


the course of the work and many of the whites interviewed used it as a justific- 
ation for refusing to answer. Pierson’s book on the Bahian Negro did not make 
people feel uncomfortable since it was based on a comparison with the United 


ining ff States of America (which could only redound to the credit of Brazil) and 
years tended in the last resort to identify Brazilian racial prejudice with class 
rs of ff prejudice. Racial protest movements were, of course, known to exist in the 
ypes, south of Brazil; journalists in their articles denounced the ‘inverted racialism’ 


of the Negroes which was liable to endanger the racial democracy proclaimed in 
the laws and the Constitution. This was regarded, not asa sign of bitterly resented 
discrimination, but as a rationalization of the failure of Negroes to improve 
their social status; it was not the fault of the whites, who were ready to help 
them but the outcome of the Negroes’ own defects or congenital incapacity. 
I do not say that Negro racialism may not sometimes be a rationalization of 


.eba- ff personal failures having nothing to do with discrimination but that is a 
pre- fF point to be studied and not a statement to be made a priori. Brazil has nothing 
dice; } to fear from an analysis of its problems but everything to gain from seeing that 


certain situations do not deteriorate; while the Unesco survey was actually 
under way, Parliament had to pass the Afonso Arinos bill against discrimin- 
| ation on grounds of colour or religion in various sectors of Brazilian society— 
| indirect proof of the need for that research and of its usefulness. 

| The ‘tabu’ on the racial problem has been lifted for good, and the social 
| sciences are now free to enter a new field in which they will certainly derive 
benefit from the discovery of new conceptual frameworks, new systems of 
“reference, as also from the necessity of thinking out new interpretative hypo- 
theses and evolving novel techniques to test them. These sciences will be able 
to overcome the obstacle which used to prevent any truly objective analysis 


sted § of the Brazilian social structure as a whole, since it was a multi-racial class 
has — society in which the questions of inter-racial relationships were constantly 
cess, fF encountered; thus they will be able to go beyond purely theoretical imported 
s on & sociology or unco-ordinated research projects. 


Two examples of the progress made in this direction are already available. 
The study of race relations in three states in the extreme south of the country, 
Parana, Santa Catarina and Rio Grande do Sul, which were not covered by the 
Unesco research, has been put on the programme of the Educational Research 
Centre of which Anisio Teixeira is the head. The centre has appointed 
Florestan Fernandes, with three assistants, to carry out the inquiry. The aim 
of this new study will be to discover any influence which foreigners or their 
descendants (Germanic, Slav or Latin), often living in closed communities, 
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may have on standards of racial conduct and to evaluate the role of the schoo] 
in forming a homogeneous community of thought and feeling. As the inquiry 
is still in progress, results are not yet available. On the basis of the various 
reports which have been summarized above, Oracy Nogueira for his part has 
endeavoured to work out a frame of reference suitable for a synthesis of the 
results.1 Despite the frequent statements to the contrary, racial prejudice 
does exist in Brazil but it differs from that prevailing in the United States of 
America in that discrimination is based not on ethnic origin but on physical 
appearance, so that colour may be off-set by other advantages—economic ones 
for instance; in that the definitions of white and non-white vary according to the 
degree of racial mixture, from individual to individual, class to class or region 
to region; in that prejudice is aesthetic rather than affective; and finally in that 
prejudice does not bar business relations with, or friendship or admiration 
for certain mulattoes or Negroes. This diversity of nature has a whole series 
of repercussions on ideology which, in Brazil, is an ideology of ‘whitening’ by 
miscegenation, on inter-racial etiquette, which consists in avoiding giving 
offence to other people by reference to their colour; and on the ‘dark’ group’s 
consciousness of its identity, since the effects of discrimination are felt only 
intermittently, in time of conflict, so that the Negro seeks to improve his posi- 
tion in society not as a member of a group but as an individual, by his own 
efforts and for his own benefit. These two concepts of prejudice based on 
appearance and prejudice based on origin, which the author presents not as 
empirical concepts but as ‘ideal types’ in the Weberian sense, had been 
foreshadowed by Mario de Andrade, who distinguished between Brazilian 
colour prejudice and North American racial prejudice. But they have the 
advantage of broadening this dualism in a country where the shape of 
the nose and texture of the hair are nearly as important as skin colour. They 
constitute an excellent basis for future research, provided, of course, that it be 
not forgotten that prejudice is always a group phenomenon and that the 
existence of castes does not rule out variations in individual attitudes even in 
the United States of America—as can be seen from the results of various tests 
of the Bogardus type—although freedom of expression is naturally much more 
restricted there and can operate only within narrower limits. 

No attempt will be made, by way of conclusion, to give an overall picture 
of the racial situation in Brazil since, to be valid, that would call for a descrip- 
tion of the society as a whole. Instead, the various research projects already 
carried out will simply be compared with a view to an evaluation of methods 
and results. 

The first point to be noted is that most of these reports are descriptive or 
explanatory and not normative. An exception is that by Costa Pinto who, 
linking race relations with certain forms of production, suggests that only a 
radical disturbance of the present social structure will make it possible fo 
these relations to develop towards greater equality. Another exception is the 
report by Virginia Bicudo who, in drawing attention to the part played by 
parental complexes in inter-racial attitudes, asserts that these attitudes will 
improve if educators help children to develop their capacity for affection and 
to turn their aggressiveness to constructive ends. Admittedly, mere diagnosis 


1. Oracy Nogueira, ‘Preconceito Racial de Marca e Preconceito Racial de Origem : sugestéo de un quadro de 
referéncia para a interpretagdo do material sébre relagdes raciais no Brasil’ Anais do XXXI Congresso 
Internacional de Americanistas, Sao Paulo, 1955. Vol. 1, pp. 409-34. 
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choo] ff of a state of masked tension is of great practical value. For example, when 
quiry — Wagley remarks that racialism is entering Brazil along with industrial improve- 
rious fF ments but that there is no inherent relationship between the two, he needs 
rt has § only to give a warning against the ‘dangers and pitfalls of technological change’ 
of the F for the knowledge of these dangers to produce a fruitful reaction in men of 


ood will. ‘ 
: This is the point at which to note that the remedies proposed depend much 
more on the doctrinal approach than on the facts observed (except in the case 
of Virginia Bicudo, who confined her conclusions to the limits of her restricted 
research project). Costa Pinto and Wagley start from the same fact of obser- 
vation—that prejudice militates in favour of the status quo which, in Brazil, as 
elsewhere, depreciates the coloured element—but their conceptions of social 
determinism bring them to different conclusions. The importance of these 
doctrinal presuppositions becomes still clearer from a study of the solution 
advocated by the coloured sociologist, Guerreiro Ramos.! He guided the Negro 
experimental theatre, created by Abdias Naccimento, in the direction of group 
therapy, associating with it a whole series of institutions or events designed to 
give due credit to the Negro. This attitude is based on the idea that there is a 
contradiction between the white’s prejudice regarding the aesthetic superiority 
of his colour, which has been carried on from Portuguese colonial times, and 
the fact that Brazil is a country of people of mixed, if not Negro, blood, where 
the white is, at all events, in the minority.? 

The question arises whether these differences in theory or point of view are 
not likely to detract from the value of the research work itself. It has been 


the — suggested above that the racial situations differ in what has been called tra- 
e of — ditional and modern Brazil. Is this difference a matter of fact or is it not rather 
They — the outcome of the personal views and methods of the various authors? It is, 
it be § of course, obvious that the answer to a question depends just as much on the 


way the question is put as on the subject studied, and that it is difficult to 
divorce facts from the conceptual instruments used for their observation. 
Broadly speaking, those studying traditional Brazil used cultural anthropology 
methods and community study techniques, whereas those who studied modern 
Brazil did so through the machinery of sociology. Or again, some were con- 


ture & cerned with the racial situation in the United States of America and looked for 
rip- §} differences, others with the Gestalt of the Brazilian situation in an attempt to 
ady — discern the special forms that racial conflicts might take in Brazil. The fact 
iods that what, for some, is a state of ‘adjustment’ is for others nothing but a crystal- 


lization of conflicts which have ended unsatisfactorily in the victory of the white 
and ‘affective disarmament’ of Negro resentment by a paternalistic code of | 


tho, § behaviour, is sufficient proof of how vitally important this difference of approach 
y a & isin the study of this problem. Comparison with North America is a necessary 
fo. § stage in research, but there is a risk that it may obscure what is specifically 
the § Brazilian in that country’s racial problem. 

by The force of these remarks is incontestable, but it may also be wondered 
will § whether the converse was not the case here and whether it was not the dif- 
and §& ference in situation between the north and the south that obliged research 


workers in the south to approach the problem as sociologists despite the fact 


1. See Race Relations in Brazil, a collective publication, Rio de Janeiro, 1950. 
2. G. Ramos, Introducdo Critica a Sociologia Brasileira (Introduction to Brazilian Sociology), Rio de Janeiro, 
Ed, Andes Limitada 1957, p. 222. 
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that some of them already had experience in using ethnographical method;. 
While the method may leave its imprint on the subject, the subject also deter. 
mines the choice and specific features of the method. In small rural commun. 
ities, for example, it was impossible to do otherwise than describe actual rel. 
ations as they arise in everyday life but, in a large metropolis, the processes and 
dynamics of race relations can be grasped only in more abstract or group 
terms—although in certain districts or streets it may be possible to undertake 
a more intensive analysis of the countless possible relationships. From another 
point of view, careful study of the various reports shows that, even when the 
results are different, they are consistent rather than contradictory. 

It is this consistency which makes it possible to use the studies completed 
for the analysis of certain variables. The first of these is the population, since 
the situation changes according to whether the Negroes are in the majority 
or the minority. Brazil’s general population returns bear out this observation, 
In regions with a high percentage of Africans, the census officials tend to 
class Negroes as mulattoes and light-skinned mulattoes as whites. In regions 
where the European element predominates, mulattoes tend to be classed as 
Negroes. The second variable is the degree of urbanization: Gilberto Freyre 
himself observed that town life produced racial separation rather than inte. 
gration, contrasting the eighteenth with the seventeenth century in this 
respect. The research work done at Cruz das Almas, Itapetininga and Sao 
Paulo showed the existence of a real folk metropolis continuum in which the 
effects of the change from organized, direct personal relations to inchoate, 
unorganized relations can be followed. The third variable is industrialization, 
which must then be studied as much in its various historical stages as in its 
different degrees of intensity, in Recife, Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. Fourth 
and lastly, there is the foreigner variable. Here tests show that foreigners 
must not be considered as a single homogeneous group opposed as a whole to 
the national group, for, as each ethnic group has its standards of behaviour 
and its specific racial attitudes, the results of these differences may cancel each 
other out in the calculation of averages. Another point to be borne in mind, in 
my opinion, is that immigrants or their descendants may be found in either 
of two sets of circumstances—in self-contained colonies or integrated into the 
society as a whole. It is possible, for instance, that the German living in the so- 
called ‘Teuto-Brazilian’ communities of the Rio Grande, and the German in 
a city like SAo Paulo, do not react in the same way. The research sponsored 

_ by the Educational Research Centre will, it is hoped, provide an answer to 
this question. 

It is difficult to compare the results of the social distance, racial attitude and 
stereotype questionnaires, which were not standardized, but here again, the 
differences between the results do not detract from their internal consistency. 
There is obviously a great difference between Harris’s questionnaire, which 
covers only six psychological or social characteristics, and that of Lucila 
Hermann, which deals with 41 stereotypes, to take only one example. Never- 
theless, they bring to light a number of the same features. There are, however, 
two important points to be noted about the use of psychological methods. 
The first is that the results must not be extrapolated beyond the group covered 
by the questionnaire—the group of children, for example, in the case of the 
sociometric questionnaire, and the middle-class group for the questionnaires 
of R. Ribeiro and L. Hermann. It is by no means certain that a working-class 
group, for example, would give exactly the same results. The second point is 
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that, if they are to be of any experimental value, these questionnaires should 
be drawn up in such a way as to check the truth or otherwise of an initial 
hypothesis; since this was an almost untouched field where research was still 
at the stage of making hypotheses rather than testing them (except in regard 
to rural Brazil where the questions were framed with the object of discovering 
whether or not colour was a symbol of low social status), this part of Unesco’s 
survey will have to be continued intensively and more scientifically in the 


' future. However, the difficulty just mentioned was partially overcome, in L. 


Hermann’s questionnaire for instance, in that the same group answered ques- 
tions on stereotypes (41 items), on social standards (24 items), on the actual 
conduct of the respondent and his family (17 items), and the hypothetical 
conduct of the respondent in certain possible situations in inter-racial relations 
(16 items), which made it possible to test, by certain calculations, the hypo- 
theses suggested by other parts of the questionnaire (for example, the correl- 
ation between ethnic endogamy and sexual stereotype is strongly positive, thus 
confirming the existence of racial prejudice as distinct from class prejudice). 
Virginia Bicudo, in turn, overcame the difficulty by supplementing the 
questionnaire by interviews conducted according to methods based on psycho- 
analysis, and was able to discern masked racial responses behind class res- 
ponses (ill-bred child). In a country where racial etiquette leads to the conceal- 
ing of the real reasons behind the act, a questionnaire unaccompanied by such 
an endeavour to go below the surface would be liable to lead the research 


_ worker into regrettable errors of interpretation. 


How can the difference between the conclusions of research workers in 


_ traditional Brazil and in the industrialized areas, and the internal consistency 


of these contradictory results, be explained? 

Firstly, by the fact that the line of demarcation between the two Brazils 
is not purely geographical, the new is found within the old and the old within 
the new. The work of Oracy Nogueira and the joint research by Florestan 
Fernandes and Roger Bastide has thrown some light on the difference between 
generations in the State of Sdo Paulo; Costa Pinto has done the same for the 
Federal capital. The struggle of the ‘modern Negro’ is not only a struggle 
against the white or against paternalism, but also against the deference of the 
older generation of Negroes. An analysis of dreams which I conducted a few 
years ago seemed to reveal the conformism of the lower class of Negro servants 
and the aggressiveness of the coloured lower-middle class. The old families 
have left their fazendas for factories and banks but they have brought the values 
of the past with them to the large towns and maintained them there. The aim 
of research in the South has been to identify the seeds of nascent racialism 
but that does not mean that the environment in which racialism is developing 
is not still tinged by the ancestral traditions. 

Secondly, where new factors appear, they take their place in the same 
framework. For ethnic stratification roughly coincides with class stratification 


_ everywhere and although proletarianization is promotion for the Negro, 


itdoes not in any way change his inferior position in the pyramid of professions. 


_ Again, prejudice appears everywhere when the Negro’s vertical mobility 


threatens the social status of the white man. Whether this mobility is individual, 


asin the north-east, or collective, as in the south, the effect is the same, the 


only difference being that individual ascension could still be controlled by 
the white man, thus mitigating the strength of prejudice, while, as collective 


_ ascension is beyond that control, the violence of prejudice increases. Of course, 
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there are still a certain number of contradictions between the reports sub. 
mitted; Pierson states that colour prejudice tends to merge into class prejudice 
while R. Bastide affirms the existence of colour prejudice within the working 
class; R. Ribeiro and others regard miscegenation as proof of the absence of 
prejudice while Fl. Fernandes, on the contrary, unmasks all the aesthetic, 
sexual and racial prejudice which enters into it. In Felte Bezerra’s opinion, 
there is discrimination but no prejudice; for others, there is prejudice but no 


discrimination. G. Freyre identifies paternalism with racial democracy whereas § 


R. Bastide sees it as a technique of subjugation. But these contradictions are 
due to differences in the degree of analysis to which the same sociological facts 
have been subjected. 

Myrdal has spoken of the ‘American Dilemma’. Perhaps the set of facts 
and interpretations discussed in these pages could be summed up by saying 
that there is also a ‘Brazilian Dilemma’. Disturbance of the social structure 
and the development of democratic ideas are tending to replace the old pater. 
nalism by a struggle no longer for legal, but now for economic racial equality, 
This struggle makes alike for race consciousness among coloured people and 
for discrimination among whites. At the same time, the Brazilian is proud of 
the affective relations he has succeeded in establishing between races; he is 
attached to his code of behaviour, which is so considerate of the dignity of the 
individual, and to the ideal of universal brotherhood which has earned him 
the epithet ‘warm-hearted’. In industrial Brazil, this dilemma is revealed, 
for instance, in the form which discrimination takes; a Negro is not refused 
a post because he is a Negro—he is told that unfortunately it has just been 
filled; he is not refused promotion—he fails to pass the medical examination. 
This solution, which deceives no one, obviously cannot last. Brazil’s greatness 
will lie in extricating itself from its dilemma by passing from paternalism to 
equality without allowing its people’s qualities of warm affection, tolerance 
and mutual respect to be lost in the process. 


THE MAORI IN NEW ZEALAND! 
A Case Study of Socio-Economic Integration 


by 
E. BEAGLEHOLE 


(An Abstract by F. J. Borcuuss) 


The International Labour Conference adopted at its fortieth session the 
Indigenous and Tribal Populations Convention, 1957, and a recommendation 


1. In: International Labour Review, Vol. LXXVI, No. 2, August 1957. This abstract is reproduced from Infor- 
mation, No. 14, pp. 18-22, a publication issued by BIRISPT (the International Research Office on Social Impli- 
cations of Technological Change). 
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of the same title. These two international instruments call for co-ordinated 
and systematic national action for the protection of the populations concerned 
and their progressive integration into the life of their respective countries. 
As the author points out, the following study of the Maori is therefore of 
particular interest, since the relevant legislation introduced in New Zealand 
in recent years has been designed to facilitate integration at the pace judged 
most suitable by the Maori themselves while in the meantime affording them 
a strict minimum of protection. 

As the author points out elsewhere, it is not improbable that the philosophy, 
aims, policy and organization of Maori social and economic advancement 
could serve as a well-tried model for the promotion of social and economic 
integration among dependent peoples elsewhere in the world. 


BRIEF HISTORICAL NOTE 


New Zealand remained isolated and almost unknown until 1769, when 
Captain James Cook rediscovered the islands (Abel Tasman first discovered 
them in 1642). Organized settlement, however, was slow. Not until 1840 was 
the attempt made to settle New Zealand in a systematic fashion. 

The Maori themselves were a vigorous warlike Stone Age people, kinsmen 
of the more widespread Polynesian race. At the time of Cook’s voyages of 
discovery, they were estimated to number about 200,000. They had become a 
settled agricultural people, living on the products of forests, sea and culti- 
vations. They practised polygamy and fought ferociously with each other. 
They were intelligent, proud, high-spirited and adaptable. 

A flourishing trade developed with the early white traders. After some time, 
Christianity came to stop the senseless slaughter between the tribes. However, 
the white settlers wanted land and large areas changed hands rather rapidly 
from 1840 onwards by purchase, chicanery and fraud. This led to a series 
of long drawn out and costly wars between the Maori and the European 
settlers, which resulted in the technical defeat of the Maori. 


DEMOGRAPHIC CHANGES 


European discoverers, traders and settlers introduced epidemic and other 
diseases that proved fatal to the Maori. From 1858 to 1896, the Maori popu- 
lation showed an almost unbroken decline from a population figure of 59,413 
(already severely reduced by fire-arms and disease from an estimate of about 
200,000 for 1769) to 42,113. During the past 50 years, however, the Maori 
population has increased continuously from a 1gor figure of 45,549 to the 
1956 population of 135,015. The ratio of Maori to Europeans (which are 
predominantly British by descent) has remained for the past ten years at a 
figure of just over 6 per cent. However, the Maori population is increasing 
over twice as rapidly as the European. The average number of children per 
household is: 6.3 for Maori, 3.7 for European. Family limitation is still 
generally unknown and unpractised by the Maori. 
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HEALTH 


Because of special attention of the New Zealand Government Health Ser. 
vices, the infant mortality rate of the Maori has declined since 1945 toa 
record low figure. Also the death rate of the Maori decreased and is now fast 
approaching an equality with the European rates. The causes of death 
show interesting differences between Maori and Europeans. Epidemic and 
infectious diseases generally exact a greater toll among the Maori, but the 
Maori mortality rate for such diseases as cancer, heart-disease and diseases 
of the nervous system is noticeably lower than the European rate, and also 
the Maori rate for mental illness is definitely lower than the rate for Euro- 
peans. Increasing integration of the Maori will improve their health but the 
causes of illness and death will be more like the ones for the European popula. 
tion. As the author points out, close integration exacts its price in the field 
of health just as it does in other fields, even though overall advantages are 
clear and unarguable. 


EDUCATION 


The Maori population is predominantly a young population (46.47 per cent 
of the Maori are aged 15 years and under as compared with 28.36 per cent 
of Europeans). Over 60 per cent of Maori children are educated in the public 
primary schools of the country. In addition, there were at the end of 1954 
a total of 164 Maori village schools, mostly located in the more isolated parts 
of the country (also visited by a number of European children) and a small 
group of 11 Maori missionary schools. The language of instruction in the 
Maori village schools is English, but Maori arts, crafts, songs, legends and 
history are added to the syllabus of instruction. Methods of teaching tend to 
be practical. A problem is that a large number of promising Maori pupils 
leave their post-primary schools before they have completed even two years 
of advanced education (the school-leaving age, in New Zealand, is 15 years) 
and then drift into seasonal and unskilled occupations. Maori pupils are 
therefore, far more than European boys and girls, likely to take up factory 
work, farming and domestic work. Several measures are taken to counteract 
these tendencies. Connected with the above-mentioned problem is the pheno- 
menon of higher Maori crime figures. These higher figures are a reflection 
both of under-privilege and of pressures and stresses of integration. They 
show that integration, even when it is encouraged and helped by education 
and political measures, may nevertheless be marked by great storm and stress 
for an indigenous people. 


EMPLOYMENT AND OCCUPATIONS 


The geographical distribution of the Maori population is one key to the way 
in which the Maori are employed. The largest part of this population is located 
in the Auckland provincial district of the North Island. However, changes 
take place. In 1936 only 10 per cent of the Maori were living in cities, boroughs 
and independent town districts. By 1951 the comparable figure was 19.65 per 
cent and this figure increases year by year. The Maori are still heavily under- 
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represented in the professional, managerial, clerical, salesmen’s and craft 
workers’ occupations, but are over-represented in the farmers’ and manual 
workers’ groups. It is to be hoped that increasing education will alter the 
balance of occupations in the next generation. The average income of the 
Maori is still considerably lower than that of the Europeans. 


LAND DEVELOPMENT 


Maori land development has had two major themes. The first has been the 
drive towards a consolidation of land titles in order to weld into workable 
units small parcels of land atomized into uneconomic pieces by inheritance. 
Once established these units have then been vested in family groups and the 
occupiers have been given the financial help, education and supervision that 
are necessary to develop the pastoral and dairy farms into economic and 
productive units. New land is being laid down in grass at the rate of some 
10,000 acres each year. This land development is being financed by loans 
advanced from a land settlement account repaid with interest according to 
orthodox methods. Also other measures are taken to promote land develop- 
ment. 


HOUSING 


Maori housing is still one of the country’s great social problems. Vigorous 
efforts have been made and are still made under the provisions of the Maori 
Housing Act, 1935, to provide financial assistance on a loan-repayment basis 
toward the purchase of building sites, the erection of houses, the provision 
of additions and renovations and the purchase of houses. The emphasis is on 
house building. 


SOCIAL ADVANCEMENT 


All the provisions of New Zealand’s social security legislation apply equally 
to Maori and European. Nevertheless, special measures are taken to develop 
Maori communities. The basis of this work is provided by the Maori Social 
and Economic Advancement Act of 1945. Areas throughout New Zealand 
where there are sizeable concentrations of Maori population are designed as 
tribal districts or tribal committee areas. Tribal executive committees are 
responsible for Maori welfare within each area. The functions of these commit- 
tees are wide, various and in some respects all-embracing. One of the problems 
these committees tackle, for example, is the setting up of some effective method 
of controlling excessive consumption of alcohol. Another task of tribal commit- 
tees has been that of raising money for the improvement of district amenities. 
Furthermore, they are concerned with all the aspects of social education. 

In the programme of social welfare the Maori welfare officers are obviously 
key figures. 
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POLITICAL RIGHTS 


The Maori become qualified to vote according to general rules for the country 
as a whole. He may vote only in his own Maori electorates. A Maori half. 
caste, however, is entitled to be registered either as an elector of the Maori 
or of a European electoral district. 

The Maori electorates in New Zealand have been retained by the wish 
of the Maori people themselves in order to ensure clear and certain repre. 
sentation of the Maori viewpoint in political affairs. The result is that the 
General Assembly is composed of 76 European and four Maori members of 
Parliament. However, it is most probable that the time is fast approaching 
when it will be politically wise to abolish separate Maori electorates. For 
the focal point of mild and episodic racial disharmony lies in the political 
situation. The lead in this process must come from the Maori themselves, 


ADMINISTRATION 


The measures to help the Maori are not thought of in New Zealand as being 
discriminatory nor in any true sense are they placed within a protective 
framework. They are rather founded on a theory of mediation, that is to say 
that their function is to mediate between two cultural groups. One example 
of a mediating or transitional institution is the Maori village school. A second 
instance of a special mediating institution is New Zealand’s Department 
of Maori Affairs, a separate and distinct State department. The separate 
Maori electorates may also be thought of as mediating mechanisms. It should 
be emphasized that these institutions have not had the function of creating 
or prolonging segregation. The author suggests that New Zealand experience 
seems to show that the global concept of ‘protective measures’ is both too 
comprehensive and too blurred a concept to do full justice to the living reality 
of the process of integration. ‘Protective’ measures used to be separated in our 
thinking from ‘mediating’, ‘transitional’ or ‘bridge’ measures. Protection 
shades over imperceptibly into mediation but the two represent quite distinct 
techniques for dealing with problems of integration as these change their 
nature and form under the stress of practical advances made towards the 
ultimate ideal of complete integration. 


CONCLUSION 


The past hundred or so years of New Zealand’s history have shown the way in 
which the Maori, a Stone Age people, have stumbled and struggled along the 
path of integration. There have been set-backs, detours, blockages; the path 
at times has been clear, but never smooth and easy for the march. The Maori 
have shown remarkable capacities to adjust themselves to new circumstances. 
The future might bring in New Zealand a national life comprising one citizer- 
ship, one economy, one political administration in which all peoples participate 
equally, but comprising at least two self-sufficient cultures. It might also bring 


one people, one culture, one national life. It is the Maori people who wilf, 


have to make this choice. 


It has to be kept in mind that an abstract can never do full justice to the}, 
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opinion and statements made by the author. Our intention in making this 
abstract is only to draw attention to and raise interest in this study. 


THE SAMOAN RESEARCH PROJECT IN GEOGRAPHY ! 
Auckland University College 


The Samoan Research Project of the Department of Geography of Auckland University 

College, New Zealand, is designed to investigate land use in Western Samoa as a basis 

for an understanding of the resources of the territory in relation to population growth. 

It is hoped that the maps produced and the information gained will be of value not 

only to geography but as material supplementary to the economic survey of the territory 

being carried out by the Government of Western Samoa. 

The project is under the direction of Dr. K. B. Cumberland, and was made possible 
by an initial grant by the University of New Zealand Carnegie Social Science Research 
Grand Committee. 

Work completed by field parties from the beginning of the study in 1955 through 
the end of the 1957 field season was: 

1, The mapping and detailed study of land use in nine villages in Savai’i and ten 
villages in Upolu. A paper, Some Problems of Village Agriculture in Western Samoa, 
based on this work was presented at the Australian and New Zealand Association 
for the Advancement of Science Conference held at Dunedin in January, 1957. 

2, The mapping and study of commercial agriculture. 

3. The mapping and study of three of the villages in the Apia area, 

4. A study of land use and agriculture in two ‘special areas’. 

5. A study of banana production and its relation to soil fertility. 

§, Field work for a study of population geography. 

With field work completed the final drafting of the maps is proceeding and a full 

report is in preparation. The report will take the form of a symposium dealing with 

agriculture, population and their associated problems. Major sections will deal with 
the physical setting, historical background, village and commercial plantation agri- 

culture, and population. (Ref. : Pacific Science Association Information Bulletin, Vol. 9, 

No. 2, March 1957 (issued in July 1957). 


COURSES OF THE INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL STUDIES? 
The Hague, 1957-58 


The Institute of Social Studies, The Hague, announces the following courses : 

1. Two-year course in the social sciences (1957-59). 

. Six-month course in social welfare policy (1957-58). 

3. Six-month advanced diploma course in public administration (1958). 

4. Six-month diploma course in economic planning and national accounting (1958). 


. Reproduced from Information, No. 14, a publication issued by BIRISPT. 
Reproduced from Information, No. 14. 
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For all further information apply to: The Rector, Institute of Social Studies, 27 Molen. 
straat, The Hague, Netherlands. 


TWO-YEAR COURSE IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES ON SOCIAL CHANGE 


The Institute of Social Studies, The Hague, starts two-year courses in the social sciences 
every year in September. The aim of the courses is not so much to train students to 
become experts in the theory of one of the social sciences, but rather to educate them 
to become people who, thanks toa special analytic study of social change processes, will 
have become, in their own branch of the social sciences, specialists able to take a leading 
part in the interdisciplinary work of national development and international co-oper- 
ation. The course is at graduate and postgraduate level. The working language of the 
Institute is English. 

The course participants are expected, starting with the second term and continuing 
through the third and fourth terms, to contribute to the research seminars carried out 
by research workers collaborating with the Institute. One of these seminars is dedicated 
to the subject ‘Technological Progress and Social Change’. 

Of the numerous subjects dealt with during the two-year course, we have noted 
the following: ‘Initial Tendencies and Purposes as Compared with Effects in Processes 
of Accelerated Social Change’. Case studies: Jamaica and Ceylon; “The Rise of the 
Modern Nation in the Western World and in Asia’; ‘The Acceptance of New Agri- 
cultural Techniques as an Element in Socio-cultural Change’. 

Detailed information can be found in the Calendar—Two-Year Course in the Social 
Sciences— 1957-1959, issued by the Institute of Social Studies. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH, JAKARTA SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, 
UNIVERSITY OF INDONESIA, JAKARTA 


Diponegoro No. 84, Jakarta. 


STRUCTURE 


The Jakarta School of Economics, University of Indonesia, has established the Institute 
for Economic and Social Research. 

According to the basic regulations as decided by the Dean of the Jakarta School of 
Economics (1 June 1955), the Institute is headed by an executive director, responsible 
to a board of supervisors, of which the Dean is chairman. 

The executive director and the Institute’s research staff, consisting of a co-ordinator, 
project officers and research assistants, conduct research work in specific project 
approved by the board. 


OBJECTIVES 


It is evident that planning and execution of development policies in less developed } 


countries such as Indonesia have been handicapped by the lack of skilled interpret- 
ation of the situation. It is one of the Institute’s primary objectives, therefore, to provide 


trained personnel able to fill research posts in public and private agencies by supple > 
menting the more formal training of the students given by course instruction in the} 
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university. It is hoped that by carrying out active research work in the field the uni- 


versity student will obtain first-hand knowledge of the crucial problems of his own 
country and will acquire deeper understanding of its economic and social structure, 
including a knowledge of the structural changes which are now taking place. 

Another important objective is the compilation of useful data and analyses to furnish 
more reliable bases for policies and programmes in the field of economic and social 
development. The research projects summarized below have been selected specifically 
because at the present time the data on these vital problems are far from adequate. 

In addition to the accumulation of data, per se, it is hoped that the Institute’s activities 
will yield a body of literature on the research methodology best suited for conducting 
future research in Indonesia. It is only in the conscious application of research tech- 
niques to actual Indonesian problems that the ideal methodological approaches ” 
this country will be discovered. 


CURRENT RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


The Institute is currently engaged in six research projects, while one (the study of 
the urbanization of Jakarta) has already been completed. The following is a short 
description of each project. 


The Research Project on Cost of Living 


This type of household budget study is designed to ascertain the current income and 
expenditure patterns of urban families in the lower income bracket. Although a few 
similar studies were conducted in the 1930’s, the impact of war and revolution and 
resulting occupational mobility, shifts of population, current inflationary trends and 
related factors have created major changes in the income and expenditure patterns 
in many groups of the population. 

Since the middle of 1953 the daily expenditure of families scattered over the whole 
of Jakarta has been closely observed for a period of one year. The data are being 
processed now and the results will be published shortly. 

In the meantime preparations have been made to conduct a similar study on the 
household budgets of government employees, aimed at securing basic data for the 
index of cost of living of this group, which could be of significance for the wage and 


salary policy. 


The Research Project on the Urbanization of Jakarta 


This study, undertaken in co-operation with Unesco’s overall study on urbanization 
in Asia, seeks to ascertain the extent, pattern and causes of the heavy influx of popul- 
ation to the urban capital of Jakarta. Special attention was paid to the occupational 
mobility of the migrants, the areas of origin and whether there exists a migratory 
movement in stages. 

Some 11,000 heads of households scattered throughout Jakarta have been inter- 


__ viewed and the results have been published in Ekonomi dan Keuangan Indonesia (Economics 


and Finance in Indonesia), February 1955, in the Indonesian language, while an English 
translation was published in the November 1955 issue of the same journal. 


The Research Project on the Industrial Development of Indonesia 


This project undertakes to examine the process of industrial development in Indonesia 


and includes, among other things, the structure of the industrial sector, problems 
affecting the rate of industrialization, impact and effectiveness of government pro- 


grammes, etc. 


A progress report on the government’s industrialization programme has been 
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published in Indonesian and English in the journal Ekonomi dan Keuangan Indonesia 
in the April, May and July issues of 1954. 

At present a particular industry (the textile industry) has been chosen for a detailed 
study, including: a description of the location and size, production methods, the 
input and its sources, markets and marketing channels, management and organization, 
relationship with the government, the place of the industry in an integrated develop. 
ment effort, the effect on the balance of payments, stability problems, etc. 

It is hoped that a report on the textile industry will be published before the end of the 


In addition, a study of the government mechanization programme of small-scale 
industry is being carried out. 


The Research Project on Village Communities in Indonesia 


The purpose of this study is to obtain data regarding the present-day pattern of the 
village communities, the structural changes taking place, the process of economic 
development in the villages and the factors—social, organizational and other—affecting it, 

By conducting a thorough investigation into the economic and social conditions of a 
large number of villages it is hoped that enough material can be collected to forma 
picture of the village economies and the present trends of development. 

Since July 1954 some 23 villages in Java and 14 villages in Sumatra have been studied, 
and information—historical and contemporary—has been gathered. The absence of a 
eensus for the past 25 years and the important events which have undoubtedly affected 
if not changed life in the villages since then, make it necessary to make in addition a 
complete census enumeration of the whole population of these villages. The difficulties 
and experiences in conducting the enumeration will be useful for the preparatory 
work of the next census in Indonesia. 

Before the end of the year the results of the study of the 23 Javanese villages will be 
published. 


The Research Project on the Government Organized Resetilement 


This project is designed to furnish a picture of the results of the government-organized 
resettlement (commonly called ‘transmigration’ in Indonesia) carried out over the 
past few years. This organized resettlement is often considered as one of the possible 
outlets of Java’s population pressure, although opinion about the results differs widely 
and no evaluation has yet been made. 

Since the middle of 1955 eight resettlement areas in Sumatra and one in west Java 
have been studied and the data collected include: factors affecting the desire to move and 
to participate in government resettlement programmes, organization of the planning 
and execution of the population movement; different organizational forms of the new 
settlements almost wholly on a collective basis, problems facing migrants and the ensuing 
adjustments, comparisons between newly established and pre-war settlements. 

The results of this study will be published before the end of this year. In addition the 
report will include recommendations on alternative possibilities for carrying out the 
resettlement programmes more successfully. 


The Research Project on the International Economic Relations of Indonesia 


The objective of this study is an overall survey of Indonesia’s international economic 
relations and the integration of that sector into the economy as a whole. This study is 
considered very important since, as a primary producing country, Indonesia’s economic 
development is very sensitive to fluctuations in the world economy. 

Included in the study are: an analysis of the structure of the balance of payments; 
the impact of international trade on the national income, the distribution of income, 
employment, government revenues and expenditures; the inflationary effects of interna- 
tional trade; foreign exchange requirements to accelerate the development process; 
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description of Indonesia’s major export product; analysis of Indonesia’s trade 
agreements. 

Before the end of the year a description of the rubber industry in Indonesia and an 
analysis of Indonesia’s trade agreements will be completed. 


The Research Project on the Indonesian Trade Unions and Peasant Organizations 


This study is still in its first stage, started in early 1956, the objective being an overall 
study of the Indonesian trade unions and peasant organizations, consisting of a descrip- 
tion of its historical development and an analysis of its role in the process of economic 
and social development. 

The framework of this project includes among other things: a description of the 
objectives and the structure of the unions and organizations, their action programme, 
achievements in economic terms, government’s role in sponsoring the development 
of the trade unions and peasant organizations and in settling disputes, leadership in the 
unions and organizations. 


THE POPULATION PROBLEMS RESEARCH COUNCIL 
OF THE MAINICHI NEWSPAPERS 


Tokyo 


The Population Problems Research Council of the Mainichi Newspapers was founded in 
July 1949. At that time, Japan was still in the throes of the post-war political, economic 
and social chaos. The chief cause of this unsettled situation was overpopulation; after 
the war the population had, in fact, grown to more than 80 million. The solution of this 
neglected issue began then to assume priority over all other problems facing Japan. 

The Mainichi Newspapers, founded in 1872, with a combined circulation of morning 
and evening editions of over six million, and the oldest and largest newspaper company 
in Japan, fully realized the urgency of the population problem. Without thought of 
profit and with a deep sense of duty to country and people, the Mainichi established 
the Population Problems Research Council, which has as its principle the following: 
‘The population problem is the greatest and most urgent facing Japan today, requiring 
the quickest solution possible. This Council has been established to carry out every 
possible research and study on this problem. In addition, the entire facilities of the 
newspaper company have been mobilized for this task. In this manner, fuller knowledge 
and understanding of the problem may be spread here and abroad, leading to its proper 
solution and disposal.’ 

Mr. Chikao Honda, president of the Mainichi Newspapers, has been acting as the 
chairman of the Council. The members include more than 60 of the greatest authorities 
in Japan on population problems. 

The Council is composed of the general meeting embracing all members and of the 
experts committee to which appropriate specialists of the Council are appointed. The 
findings resulting from studies of the experts committee and Council members are 
published in the columns of the Mainichi Newspapers. In addition, the Council pub- 
lishes a series of population problems references, and conducts surveys and lecture 
meetings on the subject. A regular essay contest is also held. 

In order to provide a fundamental basis for the study of the population problems of 
Japan, the following on-the-spot and public opinion surveys have been conducted to date 
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Survey of Invisible Unemployment in the Agrarian Villages 


Published in 1949 under the direction of Professor Yasuo Kondo (Council member) of 
the Agricultural Department of Tokyo University, this is a survey of four selected 
farming villages, carried out door-to-door. The results provided a different insigh| 
into the issue than that of the Government’s Labour Force Survey. 


Survey on Dynamic Population According to Occupation 


Published in 1949 under the direction of Professor Haruo Mizushima (Council 
member) of Kyushu University, this is a survey of 150,000 households, comprised of 


485,819 persons, in the mining, shipbuilding, chemical industrial, municipal and rurat § 


districts of northern Kyushu island. 
Survey on the Agrarian Population and the Family System 


Published in 1950 under the direction of the late Teizo Toda, honorary professor of 
Tokyo University, this is a survey conducted jointly by members of the Tokyo Uni- 
versity Social Studies Laboratory and the Research Council. It aims to clarify the 
influence of the family system on farmers and the agrarian population, and to study the 
effects on the family system of the post-war reforms in family succession and farmland 
distribution. Mr. R. P. Dore of the University of London, then engaged in study at 
Tokyo University, took part in the survey. 


Survey of Villages which have sent out Emigrants 


Published in 1951, this is a survey of the so-called ‘America-mura’ village in Wakayama 
Prefecture, which had sent so many emigrants to North America. It was carried out 
jointly by professors and students of the Social Studies Department of Tokyo University, 
Wakayama University, and Osaka Municipal University. 


Survey of Migration of Agrarian Population in Japan 


Published in 1953 under the leadership of Professor Shigeo Nojiri (Council member) of 
the University of Education, this is a survey of areas most affected by population 
migration. 


Public Opinion Survey on Birth Control in Japan 


Published first in 1950 and again jin 1952 and 1955 with !the co-operation of the 
public opinion survey department of the] Mainichi Newspapers, this survey covers 
housewives under the age of 49, selected by [the random sampling method throughout 
the country. It attempts to weigh the interest of the public on the subject of birth control 
and the changes in the public’s conception of the question. Surveys will be under- 
taken periodically on this subject. 


The results of these surveys are compiled in reports and distributed to interested persons 
and circles. The Mainichi Newspapers have also issued two books of a general nature, 
Population Problems of Japan, 1950 and The Population of Japan, 1954. 

To spread knowledge of Japan’s population situation abroad, a series of pamphlets in 
English have also been issued, and have been distributed to such organizations a 
Unesco, ILO, ECAFE, etc., as well as to foreign research centres, universities and 
interested parties. 

They include: No. 1. The Population of Japan, 1950; No. 2. Various Forms of ‘Invisibl’ 
Unemployment in Agricultural Districts, 1950; No. 3. A Survey of Public Opinion in Japan m 
the Readjustment of Over-population, 1951; No. 4. Problem of Population and Economy of 
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Japan, 1951; No. 5. Activities of the Population Problems Research Council, 1951; No. 6. 
Family System and Population of Farming Communities in Japan, 1952; No. 7. Public Opinion 
Survey on Birth Control in Japan, 1952; No. 8. Influences of Emigrants on their Home Village, 
1953; No. 9. Family Planning Movement in Japan, 1953; No. 10. Japanese Economy and 
Problems of Employment, 1954; No. 11. The Future of Fapan—Her Population and Natural 
Resources, 1955; No. 12. Some Facts about Family Planning in Japan, 1955; No. 13. Third 
Public Opinion Survey on Birth Control in Japan, 1955; No. 14. Outline of Japanese Popu- 
lation (to be published soon). 


| LEADING MEMBERS OF THE POPULATION PROBLEMS RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Yoshio Koya, M.D., director of the National Institute of Public Health; Ayanor 

Okazaki, Doctor of Economics, director of the Population Problems Research Institute, 
Ministry of Welfare; Shizue Kato, member of the House of Councillors, chairman of 
the Family Planning Society; Juitsu Kitaoka, Doctor of Economics, professor at the 
Kokugakuin University; Koichi Ali, Doctor of Engineering, professor at Tokyo Uni- 
versity, vice-president of the Natural Resources Research Institute; Hidezo Inaba, 
president, Public Economy Research Institute; Minoru Tachi, general affairs director, 
Population Problems Research Institute, Ministry of Welfare; Haruo Mizushima, 
M.D., professor at Kyushu University; Masao Takahashi, Doctor of Economics, profes- 
sor at Kyushu University; Toyohiko Kagawa, social education leader and religious 
leader; Hiroshi Shimomura, chief of the Cabinet committee on population problems; 
Seiichi Tohata, Doctor of Agriculture, professor at Tokyo University; Hiromi Arizawa, 
Doctor of Economics, professor at Tokyo University; Ichiro Nakayama, Doctor of 
Economics, professor at Hitotsubashi University; Takuma Terao, Doctor of Economics, 
professor at Keio University; Kentaro Nomura, Doctor of Economics, professor at 
Keio University; Keizo Fujibayashi, Doctor of Economics, professor at Keio Uni- 
versity; Shigeo Nojiri, Doctor of Agriculture, professor at University of Education; Toru 
Nagai, Doctor of Economics, president of the Population Problems Research Found- 
ation; Yuzo Morita, Doctor of Economics, chief of the statistics bureau of the Prime 
Minister’s Office; Tokijiro Minoguchi, Doctor of Economics, professor, Nagoya Uni- 
versity; Yoichi Itagaki, professor at Hitotsubashi University ; Shigeto Kawano, professor, 
Tokyo University; Ryozaburo Minami, Doctor of Economics, professor, Chuo Uni- 
versity; Kaoru Tanaka, professor, Kobe University; Shozo Toda, M.D., President, 
Kanazawa University; Eijiro Honjo, Doctor of Economics, former dean, Osaka Uni- 
versity; Heikai Hayashi, Doctor of Literature, professor at Tokyo University; Tomoo 
Odaka, Doctor of Law, professor at Tokyo University. 


THE ECONOMIC RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF FINNISH 
INDUSTRY 


Helsinki 


The Economic Research Institute of Finnish Industry (Taloudellinen Tutkimuskeskus- 
Ekonomiska Utredningsbyran) was founded in 1946. The Institute is principally 
supported by the central industrial organizations, that is by the Federation of Finnish 
Industries, the Finnish Employers’ Confederation, and the Central Association of 
Finnish Woodworking Industries. The Institute is supervised by a board, whose chair- 
man is the director of the Federation of Finnish Industries, C. E. Olin, D.Phil. Since 
1950, Lars Wahlbeck, D.Econ., serves as director of the Institute. 

At present, of the seven persons employed at the Institute, three of them—Elisabeth 
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Elfvengren, Leo Paukkunen and Auvo Kiiskinen—are graduates carrying out indepen. 

dent research. 

The Economic Research Institute of Finnish Industry publishes two series of public. 
ations: the B-series containing in each volume several short investigations, the A-series 
being made up of larger monographs. To date two volumes have been issued in the 
A-series, and in the B-series, eight volumes comprising 25 investigations. 

The Institute carries out mainly research related to problems in industrial economics, 
considered, however, ina larger context also. The work may be classified in three principal 
groups: 

1. Annual analytical surveys of accounts, illustrating the economic position and the 
development of industry. 

2. Special investigations concerning industrial questions. 

3. Investigations relating to the general structure and development of the economy, 

The first group consists of periodical investigations about the general situation of indus. 

try, in the light of profit and loss accounts and balance sheets, as well as surveys of the 

economic development of the big industrial enterprises. Among the investigations 
belonging to the second group, the following subjects may be mentioned: (a) the dis. 
tribution of the industrial enterprises according to size, class and branch of industry; 

(b) the industrial labour force, e.g. absenteeism among industrial workers and the 

reasons for its variation, and conditions of the female labour force; (c) location of 

enterprises and the regional structure of industry; (d) the industrial investments; (e) the 
age composition of the machinery; (f) issues of industrial shares; (g) the financing 
of industry; (h) the social activity of industry. Particular attention has constantly 
been paid to the costs of social activity as well as to the financing of industry and to 
general questions relating to the labour force. To the third main group belong, 
in the first place, investigations of the regional structure of the income level and its 
background, and of the development of the internal communication system in Finland. 

A forecast analysis of the development of the labour force up to 1965 is also worth 

mentioning. As is evident from their titles, these investigations go beyond a narrow 

industrial-economic framework to describe general economic conditions. 

In the programme for 1956 are included, in addition to consecutive surveys, the 
following special projects which are already under way: 

1. The labour turnover of industrial workers, special attention being paid to differences 
between branches of industry and between enterprises situated in towns and in 
rural communities. 

. Regional differences in general economic activity in Finland during the period 
1926-50, combined with a survey of general structural changes connected with the 
process of industrialization. This investigation is an application of various theories 
of economic growth. 

The Institute to some extent undertakes various tasks for different industrial organiza- 

tions. The importance of this activity has, however, diminished. The Economic Research 

Institute of Finnish Industry has also to a certain extent co-operated with state and 

municipal research institutions, and with institutes connected with universities, in the 

preparation of committee reports or supplements. 


THE COLOMBIAN INSTITUTE OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
Apartado Nacional 407, Bogota, Colombia 


STRUCTURE 


Director General, Dr. Antonio Andrade Crispino; Secretary, Francisco Marquez 
YAfiez; Librarian, Hernando Rodriguez Camacho; Researchers: Gerardo Reichel 
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ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Dolmatoff, Marcos Fulop, Virginia Gutiérrez de Pineda, Jean Caudmont, Néstor 
Uscategui, Rogerio Velasquez, Gabriel Pardo Rosas, Gilberto Parra Vélez, Victor 
A, Bedoya. 

The Institute has one ethnographic and two archaeological exhibition galleries. 
Also under the Institute are the archaeological parks at San Agustin (Huila), with 
the famous prehistoric statuary which is thought to be the earliest of its kind in America; 
at Tierradentro (Cauca), notable for its underground temples; and at Facatativa. | 

Lastly, the Institute has other branch institutes under its control in Barranquilla, 
Santa Marta, Medellin, Ibagué, Popayan and Manizales, each responsible for research 
in its respective department. 


ORIGIN AND OBJECTS 


The Colombian Institute of Anthropology was founded by Decree No. 2190 of 18 Sep- 
tember 1952 and incorporates the former National Ethnological Institute. Its main 
object is scientific research concerning the human population of Colombia, tracing 
the whole course of its evolution from its reconstructed prehistory through historical 
times to its present state; this involves the study of its distinctive component groups 
(Indian, half caste and Negro). 

To ensure a comprehensive study of the question the Institute has a team of anthro- 
pologists conducting research on the archaeological, ethnographic, linguistic, social 
economic and ‘folk’ aspects of Colombian culture. 


RESEARCH ALREADY CARRIED OUT 


1. Archaeological research in San Agustin, El Tolima and the Atlantic Coast; extremely 
interesting excavations are still proceeding in the last-named area. 

2. Research in social anthropology in Guajira, Tierradentro and El Vaupés and 
ethno-botanical research works on cocoa and tobacco in the south and in the 
Department of Santander respectively. 

3. Research in Afro-Colombian cultures in the Department of Bolivar and the islands 
of San Andrés and Providencia and linguistic studies on the Inga, Chami, Guam- 
biano, Paéz, Motilén (Catatumbo group), Puinabe (Llanos Orientales) and Tukano 
(Vaupés) dialects. 


INSTRUCTION 
There is a course of anthropological studies given in the Institute. It is of four years 


duration and leads to the degree of Licentiate in Anthropology. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Revista Colombiana de Antropologia, Vols. I-IV already issued; Revista Colombiana de 
Folklore, Nos. 1 and 2 issued. 
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II. REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS 
AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


UNITED NATIONS 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


Report of the Third Committee on Chapters VI (Sections I, III and V) and VII of the Repor 

of the Economic and Social Council. 1957, 16 pp. A/3544. 
[Org.]* This report deals mainly with the United Nations and Specialized Agencies 
programmes of concerted practical action in the social field, human rights and inter. 
national co-operation in the fields of culture and science. The report concludes with 
two draft resolutions for submission to the General Assembly, one on a long-term pro- 
gramme of community development and the other on internations! co-operation in 
culture and science. 


Report of the Second Committee on Chapters II, III, IV and V of the Report of the Economic 
and Social Council. 1957, 10 pp. A/3545. 

[Org.] In this report the Second Committee submits three draft resolutions, concerning 

(a) the development of international economic co-operation and the expansion of 

international trade; (b) land-locked countries and the expansion of international 

trade; and (c) international commodity problems. 


Report of the Second Committee on the Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries, 
1957, 24 pp. A/3556. 

[Org. Ej.] After discussing reports on the question of the establishment of a Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic Development, international tax problems and the 
industrialization of underdeveloped countries, the Committee presented seven draf 
resolutions, concerning (a) the question of the establishment of a Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development; (b) composition of the Ad Hoc Committee set up 
to consider this question; (c) international tax problems; (d) the industrialization of 
underdeveloped countries; (e) general provisions relating to this industrialization; 
(f) collection of information concerning international economic assistance for the les 
developed countries; (g) international flow of private capital for the economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries. 


Special UN Fund for Economic Development: Summary and analysis of comments of governments. 
1957, 27 pp. A/AC.83/L.4. 

[Org. Ej.] Proposed amendments and corrections to Parts I and II of the Ad Hoc 

Committee’s Interim Report (document A/3134,E/2896) concerning the establishment, 


role, structure and operations of a Special United Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 


ment. 


1. As a rule, no mention is made of publications and documents which are issued more or less automatically 
—regular administrative reports, minutes of meetings, etc. Free translations have been given of the titles of 
some publications and documents which we were unable to obtain in time in English. 

2. For explanation of abbreviations see page 541. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Report of the Fourth Committee on the Report of the Trusteeship Council. 1957, 14 pp. A/3554- 


/[Org.] This report presents six draft resolutions, concerning (a) travel documents of 


petitioners; (b) offers by State Members of the United Nations of study and training 
facilities for inhabitants of Trust Territories; (c) attainment of self-government or 
independence by Trust Territories; (d) the future of the Trust Territory of Tangan- 
yika; (e) the report of the Trusteeship Council; (f) hearings of petitioners from the 


Trust Territory of the Cameroons under French administration. 


REFUGEES 


| Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. Supplement No. 11. New 


York, 1956, 75 pp., $0.80. A/3123/Rev.1. 
(Ej. Pr. Org.] This report gives an account of international welfare activities and a 


brief survey of the implementation of the programme of the United Nations Fund for 
Refugees. It also deals with the legal aspects of international welfare and relations 
between the Office of the High Commissioner and the Specialized Agencies. It is 
followed by two reports by the Executive Committee of the United Nations Fund for 
Refugees, containing a list of projects in Categories A, B and C. 


Addenda to the Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. No. 11A, 1957, 
23 pp., $0.30. A/3123/Rev/Add.1 and Add.2. 

[Dp. Ej. Org. St.] The first addendum describes the effects of the deficit in governments’ 

contributions to the United Nations Fund for Refugees. It is followed by several tables 

showing the amount of the various governments’ contributions to the Fund, and refugee 

movements in camps between 1955 and 1958. The second addendum deals with the 

situation of refugees in the Latin American countries. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Report of the Special Political Committee on the Question of Race Conflict in South Africa resulting 
from the Policies of ‘Apartheid’ of the Government of the Union of South Africa. 1957, 7 pp. 
A/3508. 

[Ej. Org.] This report sums up the proposals and resolutions on this problem presented 

to the Committee by Ceylon, Greece, Haiti, India, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan and the Phi- 

lippines. On this basis the Committee proposed, by 55 votes to 5, with 10 abstentions, 
that the General Assembly adopt a resolution reminding the Government of the Union 
of South Africa of the principles embodied in the United Nations Charter, and inviting 
it to revise its policy and co-operate, in a constructive spirit, in the study of this question. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


POPULATION 


Cycle of Demographic Studies and other Technical Assistance Activities in the Field of Popul- 
ation: Asia and the Far East Seminar on Population, Bandung, 21 November-3December 1955. 
1957, 67 pp., $0.60. ST/TAA/SER./C/26. 

[Sc. Ej.] This publication is an account of the work of the seminar which discussed, 


among other matters, the demographic situation in Asia and the Far East, and future 


prospects, possibilities of demographic planning, and information necessary for influen- 
cing the population trend; mortality and migration trends, etc.; and international 


- co-operation in this field. A bibliography is appended. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS 


Right of Asylum. Memorandum by the Secretary-General. 1957, 18 pp. E/CN.4/738, 
[Ej. Org. Pr.] This memorandum deals only with questions of principle concerning the 
right of asylum, such as the right of asylum as a human right—right of the individual 
or right of the State; who should be granted and who should be denied this benefit; 
the problem of extradition; the admission and expulsion of refugees or stateless persons; 
the repatriation of prisoners of war; extra-territorial asylum; the part that could be 
played by the United Nations in connexion with the right of asylum. 


Study of the Right of Everyone to be free from Arbitrary Arrest, Detention and Exile. 1955, 
4 pp. E/CN.4/739. 

[Ej. Org.] This brief preliminary report records the Committee’s feeling that it js 

unable to determine a priori the exact scope of the study in question. It hopes to be 

able to do so in the report which it is to present to the Commission in 1958. 


INFORMATION 


Media of Information in Underdeveloped Countries. Report by the Secretary-General. 1957, 
18 pp. E/2947. 

[Dp. Ej.] Information on existing media of information, and on action planned for 

their development; recommendations and proposals of governments; data on the basis 

of which a programme of practical action is to be drawn up. The information supplied 

by the Governments of Brazil and Israel is reproduced in an addendum. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


Information concerning the Status of Women in Non-self-governing Territories. Report by the 
Secretary-General. 1957, 10 pp. E/CN.6/293. 

[Dp. Ej.] Status of women in general and educational, social and health work among 

women in Gambia, Mauritius, Uganda, the territory of Papua under Australian admi- 

nistration and New Guinea under Netherlands administration. 


Bride-price, Polygamy and Rights of the Mother with Respect to her Children. Report by the 
Secretary-General. 1957, 47 pp. E/CN.6/295. 

[Dp. Ej. Sc.] Information based on legislation and on reports and decisions of the 

Trusteeship Council. An annex contains a list of additional references concerning 

bride-price and the purchase of women. 


Practical Methods for the Implementation of Equal Pay for Equal Work. 1957, 35 pp. 
E/CN. 6/296. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] The document falls into three main parts: (a) ‘Economic Factors affecting 

the Implementation of the Principle of Equal Pay for Equal Work’; (b) ‘Adoption and 

Application of Legislation on Equal Pay’; (c) ‘Negotiation and Application of Col- 

lective Conventions’. i 


Tax Legislation affecting Married Women who Work. 1957, 40 pp. E/CN.6/297. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] Summary of the present position and presentation of the views of a number 
of non-governmental organizations. The first chapter deals with the system of joint 
taxation of spouses; the second is concerned with the system of separate taxation; the 
third describes the systems under which married women are able to choose between 
joint and separate taxation; and the fourth outlines the measures proposed by the non- 
governmental organizations. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


The Employment of Older Women Workers. Report prepared by the International Labour 
Office. 1957, 50 pp. E/CN.6/298. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St. Sc.] The rise in the average age of the population makes this an increas- 

ingly serious problem. The report, presented by a group of experts, is based on an analysis 

of the situation in various countries; it deals with the extent to which older women are 

engaged in gainful employment, unemployment among older women workers, their 

difficulties in securing employment, and the beast means of obtaining it for them. 


Part-time Employment. Report prepared by the International Labour Office. Followed 
by an addendum presenting the report of the experts who met in Geneva from 5 
to 10 November 1956. 1957, 51 pp. E/CN.6/299. 

(Dp. Ej. Pr. St. Sc.] After stressing the immediate importance of this problem, the report 

goes on to describe the main factors affecting the extension of part-time employment 

and supplies data on the scope and main features of this type of work, its merits and 
demerits, and the action taken in this field in various countries. The report sums up 
the findings of a group of experts. 


Access of Women to the Teaching Profession. Preliminary report prepared by Unesco. 1957, 
14 pp. E/CN.6/go01. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St. Sc.] Present conditions; factors influencing the access of women to the 

teaching profession; remarks on the need for a fuller study. 


Occupational Outlook for Women. Report by the Secretary-General. 1957, 15 pp. Followed 
by a memorandum presented by the International Labour Office. 1957, 6 pp. 
E/CN.6/302 and E/CN.6/308. 

[Pr. Org.] Text of a questionnaire, for possible communication to Member States and 

non-governmental organizations, containing a list of the main opportunities for training 

and the chief occupations open to women, particularly in the liberal professions and in 
the field of technology. The International Labour Office’s suggestions with regard to 
this questionnaire. 


Equal Remuneration for Men and Women for Work of Equal Value. Report prepared by the 
International Labour Office. 1957, 42 pp. E/CN.6/300. 
[Dp. Ej. Pr.] This report draws attention to the ratification of the Equal Remuneration 
Convention, outlines the action taken by the International Labour Organisation for 
the application of this principle, records the progress achieved by the different countries 
in this connexion, and analyses the statements made on the subject by various inter- 
national organizations of working women. It is followed by excerpts from the report of 
the Committee of Experts on the Application of the Equal Remuneration Convention, 


1951. 


Opportunities for Women in Handicrafts and Cottage Industries. Second progress report 
prepared by the International Labour Office for the Commission on the Status of 
Women. 1957, 70 pp. E/CN.6/303. 

(Dp. Ej. Pr.] This report describes the part played by handicrafts and cottage industries 

in the technical development of certain countries, states the general principles governing 

the organization of such work, and gives an account of the technical aid received by 
various countries in this field. 


CHILDREN AND MATERNITY 


United Nations Children’s Fund Unicef-FISE. General progress report of the Executive 
Director. 1957, 58 pp. E/ICEF/336. Followed by seven addenda: 
1. Evaluation Chapter: An Appraisal of Major Programme Trends. 24 pp. 
2. Beneficiaries of Principal Unicef-aided programmes. 10 pp. 
3. Execution of Programmes in Africa. 41 pp. 
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4. Execution of Programmes in Asia. 114 pp. 
5. Execution of Programmes in countries of the Eastern Mediterranean. 49 pp. 


6. Execution of Programmes in Europe. 15 pp. Prac 
7. Execution of Programmes in America. 67 pp. ae 
[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] These various accounts of the work of Unicef are supplemented by [Dp. # 
statistical tables. bane 
Progres: 
Major Aims of the Unicef Aid Programme. Extracts from the report by the Executive subject 
Director for the years 1955 and 1956. 1957, 16 pp. E/ICEF/337. scheme 
[Ej. Pr.] These extracts provide a survey of the campaigns against malaria, tuberculosis, B 73" 
trachoma and leprosy conducted by Unicef, and of its maternal and child welfare eo 
work. ay dex 
Summary of Unicef Aid in Training for Maternal and Child Welfare. 1957, 16 pp. E/ICEF) Financit 
8. 
(E} Pr] This summary includes particulars of the work done by Unicef for the train- Gene 
ing of midwives. Cour 
(Ej. Pr 
already 
LIVING CONDITIONS AND COMMUNITY PROBLEMS financi 
of inter 
Report on the World Social Situation. Improvement of information on social conditions, The an 
Note by the Secretary-General. 1957, 4 pp. E/CN.5/L.212. 
(Org. Pr.] The Secretary-General, emphasizing how difficult it is at present to obtain 
satisfactory information in this field, proposes setting up information centres in countries | °°™™™ 
as yet without them, and doing more for the development of existing centres. He 
further suggests establishing contacts between centres in the different countries. a 
Progress made by the United Nations in the Social Field during the period 1 January 1955- and ‘ 
31 December 1956 and Proposals for the Programme of Work 1957-1959. 137 Pp. 1957, 1957: 
including seven annexes. E/CN.5/326. [Org. ’ 
[Dp. Ej. Org. Pr. Sc.] Assessment of the present situation in the fields with which the | “YS 
United Nations is concerned (social policy, community development, housing, build- | 
ing and planning, social services, social defence) and a broad outline of the programmes § 24 thi 
which will be put into effect in 1957, 1958 and 1959. The seven annexes supply similar 
particulars on technical assistance schemes in the social field. — 
Maintenance of Family Levels of Living: Social Policy relating to Social Insurance, Social 
Assistance and Related Social Services. Report of the Secretary-General. 1957, 89 pp. ae 
E/CN.5/321. 
[Ej. Pr. Sc.] This report contains a statement prepared by a group of experts working 597 A ( 
under the auspices of the United Nations, the International Labour Office, the World Action 
Health Organization, the Food and Agriculture Organization and Unesco. Their 
statement outlines a rational social policy for family life and suggests means of co- 
ordinating work in this field. It is followed by two annexes, one reproducing the Eco- § “PER? 
nomic and Social Council resolution 585 F (XX), adopted on 23 July 1955, and the : 
other containing a study of special allowances for severely handicapped persons. The — 
report is supplemented by two addenda, the first presenting the observations of the Ss Pr. 
FAO Secretariat and the second those of the International Labour Office. ia 
Financing of Housing and Community Improvement Programmes. 1957, 61 pp., $v.6o. § °OPC™ 
E/CN. 5/323-ST/SOA/32. 
[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Practical measures for helping governments to make more homes available 
for sectors of the population with the lowest income, in particular by drawing upon —/- 


funds derived from foreign or domestic sources. These proposals are classified according 
to continent. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Report on Concepts and Principles of Community Development and Recommendations on Further 
Practical Measures to be taken by International Organizations. Report by the Secretary- 
General. 1957, 199 pp. E/CN.5/325. 

[Dp. Ej. Org. Pr. Sc.] The report is divided into three parts. Part I deals with the ten 
basic principles of community development, tentatively outlined in the report Social 
Progress through Community Development, and contains a summary of observations on the 
subject presented by Member States. Part II reviews several community development 
schemes being carried out in various parts of the world. Part III proposes a long-range 
programme of action. Annex I reproduces the comments of governments on the basic 
principles alluded to above. Annex II contains the suggestions of a working party 
to help the Economic and Social Council in defining the relationship between commun- 
ity development and overall economic and social development. 


Financing of Housing and Community Improvement Programmes. Report by the Secretary- 
General on the regional activities undertaken pursuant to the Economic and Social 
Council resolution 585 E (XX). 1957, 23 pp. E/Cn.5/327. 

(Ej. Pr. Org.] This report sums up the results and conclusions of regional meetings 

already held and sheds light en a number of important problems involved in the 

financing of housing programmes with foreign capital. It also mentions certain systems 
of international co-operation which may be appropriate in the present circumstances. 

The annex reproduces the Economic and Social resolution 585 E(XX). 


COMMODITIES 


Report of the Commission on International Commodity Trade to the Economic and Social Council 
on the Second Session of the Commission, held at Geneva from 28 November to 10 December 1955, 
and on the Third Session of the Commission, held in New York from 7 to 18 May 1956. 
1957, 17 pp., $0.20. E/2886-E/CN. 13/20. 

[Org. Pr.] This report describes the situation of the international commodity trade, 

discusses the statistics needed by the Commission for its work, and reviews govern- 

ments’ proposals. The annex contains a list of representatives and observers at the second 
and third sessions of the Commission, and the latter’s Rules of Procedure. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries: Industrialization. 1957, 9 pp. E/2958. 
[Org. Ej]. Report by the Secretary-General on the implementation of resolution 
597 A (XXI) concerning the programme of work on industrialization and productivity. 
Action taken and results. 


UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries: Co-operatives. 1957, 54 pp. E/2950. 

(Ej. Pr. Sc.] Report prepared by the Secretary-General under the Economic and Social 
Council resolution 512 C II(XVII)}, in co-operation with FAO and ILO; it discusses 
and submits conclusions on the various forms of assistance which can be given to 
co-operatives by governments and various institutions, and on the sectors suitable for 
co-operative organization. 


TRAVEL 


| Development of International Travel, its Present Increasing Volume and Future Prospects. 1956, 
157 pp. including annexes. E/2933, plus addenda. 
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[Org. Ej. Dp.] In this report the Secretary-General first sums up the observations and 
information submitted by governments on action taken in pursuance of the Economic 
and Social Council decisions concerning travel, and goes on to discuss the problem of 
statistics. The first annex reproduces the recommendations of the Meeting of Experts 
on Passports and Frontier Formalities. A second annex contains the replies of govern. 
ments to the Secretary-General’s note of 8 July 1955. 

Nine addenda supply information on various countries not included in the first volume. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Economic Commission for Latin America, Annual Report (10 May 1955-15 May 1956), 
1957, 31 pp., $0. 30. E/2883/Rev.1-E/CN.12/AC.34/9/Rev. 2. 

(Org. Ej. Pr.] This report includes a survey of the organization and work of the Commis. 

sion and its relations with various other organizations. It concludes with a bibliography 

of studies published by the Commission and a list of projects approved, in order of 

priority. 


Report on Central American Economic Integration: Development and Prospects. 1957, 274 pp. 
E/CN. 12/422. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This study, prepared by the Secretariat, deals with transport, power, 

technological research, the financing of economic and social development, industry 

and trade considered in relation to the integration of this region. It refers to the 

decisions taken at the Managua session in January 1956. An annex contains all the 

resolutions adopted by the ad hoc committee since its first session, in August 1952. 


ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Unesco Activities in 1956 and Work Plans for 1957 of Interest to the ECAFE. Report by 
Unesco. 1957, 24 pp. E/CN.11/442. 

Activities of the International Labour Organisation of Special Interest to Asia and the Far East, 
1953-1956. Report by ILO. 1957, 34 pp. E/CN.11/446. 

[Org. Ej. Dp.] The first of these documents discusses the development of school educ- 

ation and the aid provided by Unesco for the countries of Asia and the Far East inthe 

natural and the social sciences, while the second surveys the results of technical assist- 

ance and other work by the International Labour Office for economic and social 

development in Asia. 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Guide to Asian economic statistics. 1957, 
272 pp. E/CN.11/447. 

[Dp. St. Sc.] Synoptic table of statistics for the ECAFE countries, code-list for 

publications concerning these countries, and information on the contents of these 

publications. 


Statistical Organization and Activities in Countries of Asia and the Far East. 1957, 116 pp. 
E/CN.11/448. 

[Dp. St. Sc.] History of the development of statistical research in the countries of this 

region, and information on various conferences of statisticians. The report concludes 

with a detailed account of the statistical resources now available in these countries. 


Information Paper on Technical Assistance provided to Countries and Territories in the ECAFE 
Region under the Expanded Programme. Paper prepared by the Technical Assistance 
Board. 1957, 45 pp. E/CN.11/449. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Series of general observations on the present situation and likely prospects 

with regard to technical assistance, and account of current activities in the variow 

countries concerned, 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Annual Report. New York, 1956, 62 pp., 
$0.60. E/CN.11/430-E/2821. 

(Org. Ej. Pr.] Part I of this report reviews the organization and work of the Commis- 
sions including its subsidiary bodies and the Secretariat. Part II describes the Commis- 
sion’s relations with the Specialized Agencies and other organizations, Part III reports 
on the Commission’s twelfth session, Part IV reviews progress and Part VII gives a list 
of the projects approved and their order of priority. The report is followed by a series 
of annexes, containing the texts of statements made at the session and a list of the 
publications and principal documents issued since the eleventh session. 


Survey of Housing and Building Materials in Asia and the Far East. 1956, 116 pp., $1.25. 

E/CN.11/432. 
(Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] General survey and country reports. Large body of statistical material. 
Illustrations. Bibliography. List of exchange rates. 


EUROPE 


Rural Electrification. Vol. 11, Geneva, March 1957, 126 pp. $1. E/ECE/260-E/ECE/EP/ 
178. 

(Dp. Ej. Pr.] The object of this volume is to make the results obtained in countries with 

more experience in this field available to the less-industrialized ones. It describes, 

in particular, various methods used for financing electricity plants in rural areas and 

propaganda methods used in individual countries. 


The Electric Power Situation in Europe in 1955. Geneva, February 1957, 61 pp., $0.40. 
E/ECE/263-E/ECE/EP/186. 

(Dp. Ej. Pr. St. Sc.] Report intended as a source of comparable information material. 

Gives a general picture of consumption, production, transmission networks, import 

and export of electric power and investments in the electricity industry. Supplemented by 

numerous tables and statistics. 


Gas Problems in Europe. Report by the ad hoc Working Party on Gas Problems. 
12 March 1957, 15 pp. E/ECE/269. 

(Ej. Pr.] Reports of two sessions of this Working Party, which has made a study of the 

economic, statistical and technical aspects of the production, transport and utilization 

of gas, both natural and manufactured. 


Report on Manpower Problems in Europe. Prepared by the ILO, March 1957, 13 pp. 
E/ECE/266. 

[Dp. Org. Pr. Ej.] Survey of the general employment position, followed by an outline 

of certain special problems and a description of ILO’s work in this field. 


Convention on the Taxation of Road Vehicles engaged in International Passenger Transport, done 
at Geneva on 14 December 1956. 1957, 6 pp. $0.15. E/ECE/261-E/ECE/TRANS/ 


495- 
{Org. Ej.] Convention designed to promote the development of international tourist 
traffic. Due to come into force three months after signature by five Member States of 
the Economic Commission for Europe (ECE). 


Convention on the Taxation of Road Vehicles engaged in International Goods Transport, done at 

Geneva on 14 December 1956. 1957, 7 pp. $0.15. E/ECE/262-E/ECE/TRANS/496. 
(Org. Ej.] Convention designed to promote the development of international goods 
transport by road. Provisions similar to those of the parallel Convention on passenger 
transport. 
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Regional Co-operation in the Economic Aspects of the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 1957 

26 pp. E/ECE/272 (two annexes). 
[Org. Dp. Ej. Pr.] This document contains a proposal by the Soviet Union delegation 
at the ECE for the establishment, within the Commission, of a body to deal with que. 
tions relating to the peaceful uses of atomic energy. An annex gives the views of varioy; 
governments on this subject, and a second annex describes the action taken on the 
international level. The first annex has four addenda. 


The Commission’s Programme of Work for 1957-1958. 1957, 41 pp. E/ECE/279. 

[Org. Ej. Pr.] The programme of work is subdivided under the following general 
heads: general projects, agriculture, coal, electric power, engineering and industrial 
materials, housing and building, inland transport, steel, timber and trade. The projec 
under each head are placed in one of three categories: priority projects of a continuing 
nature, priority projects of an ad hoc nature, and other projects. An annex gives the 
tentative calendar of meetings for 1957-58. 


Agricultural Mechanization. Harvesting and storage of the more common cereals, 1957, 
72 pp., $0.50. E/ECE/282-AGRI/MECH/6. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] Examination of mechanization and storage problems. The repor 

directs attention to points which have caused concern to the most experienced European 

agriculturalists for a number of years, compares specific processes employed in various 

countries, and gives a summary of the technical papers prepared by some of the 

participating countries. There is a supplementary bibliography. 


Opening Statement by the Executive Secretary, Mr. Gunnar Myrdal, to the Twelfth Session of th 
ECE, Monday 29 April 1957. 1957, 18 pp. E/ECE/287. 

[Ej.] Extracts from his statement: ‘. . . I feel reason to recall that ECE’s whole history 

is indeed a history of a determined and not altogether unsuccessful effort to accomplish 


war. ... There is, even under the most adverse political conditions, a freedom withina 
rather broad margin for constructive efforts towards international economic co-opera- 
tion. . . . If true economic interestsinan issue are correctly perceived and their quantita. 
tive significance accurately estimated by all parties concerned, willingness to co-opera- 
tion and not preparedness for conflict would almost always be the rational conclusion 
to all.’ 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Financing of the Economic Development Plans of the Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italia 
Administration. Letter dated 29 January 1957 from the Permanent Representative 0! 
Italy to the Secretary-General. 1957, 128 pp. T/1296. 

[Ej. Pr. St.] This report consists of four parts, a statistical appendix (with a note on the 

monetary and foreign exchange system), and several maps and diagrams. Part | 

includes an analysis of the character of the local economy, Part II discusses economit 
development during the past few years, Part III deals with development prospects ani 

the problems facing Somaliland with the approach of independence, while Part IV 

presents the study mission’s conclusions. 


The Future of the Trust Territory of Togoland under French Administration. Memorandum bi} 


the Administering Authority. 1956, 7 pp. T/1290. 


[Ej.] This memorandum outlines the programme of the Administering Authority anf 
gives an account of the referendum of 28 October 1956, with particulars of the result 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


The Statute of the Autonomous Republic of Togoland, which came into being on 
jo August 1956, is set out in an annex. 


The Future of the Trust Territory of Togoland under French Administration. 1956, 3 pp. T/1291. 
[Ei] List of petitions and communications relating to Togoland under French adminis- 
tration and under British administration. 


The Future of the Trust Territory of Togoland under French Administration. Report of the 
Referendum Administrator in Togoland on the popular consultation of 28 October 
1956. 1956, 75 pp. T/1292. 

(Ej. Pr. St.] This report gives a chronological account of the work of organizing and 

directing the referendum which was undertaken by the Referendum Administration. 

It contains tables giving population breakdowns, details of meetings held by the 

| various parties, and the voting results. The concluding table shows the extent to which 
women made use of their rights under universal suffrage. 


United Nations Visiting Mission to the Trust Territories in the Pacific, 1956. 1957, 19 pp., $0.25. 
T/1281. 

{Ej. Pr.] The mission’s report describes the development of the islands of Western 

Samoa under trusteeship (New Zealand), and the political, economic, social and 

cultural progress made there. 


Report on Togoland under French Administration. 1956, 44 pp., $0.40. T/1238. 

(Ej. Pr.] The report of the United Nations visiting mission to the Trust Territories of 

Togoland under British administration and Togoland under French administration 

describes the progress made in the political, economic, social and cultural fields, and the 

disseminating of information about the United Nations. An annex gives the text of the 

petitions relating to Togoland under French administration and the comments made on 
them by the local authorities. 


Special Study on Education Conditions in Non-self-governing Territories. 1956, 130 pp., $1.25. 
ST/TRI/SER.A/11. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St. Sc.] This study describes the measures taken to extend primary educa- 

tion and increase school attendance at all levels, the methods used to combat illiteracy 

and to train teaching staff, etc. It is supplemented by tables giving various breakdowns 

for the number of schoolchildren. 


Special Study on Social Conditions in Non-self-governing Territories. 1957, 191 pp., $1.75. 
ST/TRI/SER.A/10. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St. Sc.] General survey of social conditions and studies on community 

development, race relations, professional relations, wages, social trends and standards of 

living, public health, nutrition, etc. Annexes give additional details on certain specific 

points. 


SECRETARIAT 


POPULATION 


Population Bulletin of the United Nations. No. 5, July 1956, 61 pp., $0.60. ST/SOA/SER. 
N/5. 

{Ej. St. Sc.] Articles on the rise in population and its repercussions on social structures 

and public health programmes; study of the problems involved in sample surveys. 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTING 


Statistics of National Income and Expenditure. 1957, 280 pp., 13.00. Sw.fr. ST/STAT/SER. 
H/10, 

[Dp. St. Sc.] Income and expenditure statistics for 81 countries, with estimates for 

1950-55 for general expenditure, distribution of resources, capital formation, pattem 

of private consumption, government receipts and expenditure, etc. 


TRADE 


Commodity Trade Statistics, January-September 1956. 21 March 1957, 557 pp, 
16.00, Sw.fr. $4.00. ST/STAT/SER.D/29. 

[Dp. St. Sc.] This volume gives quarterly statistics of imports and exports, by groups of 

the Standard International Trade Classification. It is in two parts, one containing 

general tables and the other separate tables for the various kinds of merchandise. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION (ILO)! 


ACTIVITIES OF ILO (with a special report on automation) 


Report of the Director-General, Fortieth Session, Geneva, 1057. Part 1. Automation and other 
Technological Developments. 1957, 105 pp., $1. Part 2. Activities of the ILO, 1956-1957. 
1957, 97 PP-» $0.75. 

[Ej. Org. Pr.] Part 1 is entirely devoted to the changes which the development of 

automation and the use of atomic energy may produce in the world of labour, and 

their implications for the organization of manpower and conditions of employment. 
Part 2 is divided into four chapters: ‘Manpower and Economic Development’; 

‘Improvement of Living and Working Conditions’; “The ILO and Human Rights’; and 

‘Means of Action’. It also contains six appendixes containing, among other things, 

a tentative programme of ILO meetings for 1957 and 1958, a list of the projects 

eliminated or deferred in the 1958 programme, and a list of documents containing 

information supplied by the ILO to the United Nations from March 1956 to 


February 1957. 


LAWS AND REGULATIONS 


Weekly Rest in Commerce and Offices. Fifth item on the agenda, fortieth session. Geneva, 
1957; 43 PP-, $0.30. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Summary and brief analysis of the replies from governments on the subject 

of the proposed convention and recommendation concerning weekly rest in commerce 

and offices, and proposed texts for final discussion by the International Labour 

Conference. 


Protection and Integration of Indigenous and other Tribal and Semi-tribal Populations in Inde- 
pendent Countries. Sixth item on the agenda, fortieth session. Geneva, 1957, 83 pp. 
$0.60. 


[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Substance of replies received from governments regarding the proposed 


1. As a general rule, ILO publications are issued in English, French, Spanish and Russian. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


convention and recommendation on this question, and proposed texts for final dis- 
cussion by the Conference. 


Conditions of Work of Fishermen. Seventh item on the agenda, forty-second session. 1957 
I pp., $0.50. 
Dp. Ej. Pr.) This document consists of three chapters and a questionnaire. Chapter I 
gives a summary of the information supplied by governments of Member States in 
reply to a questionnaire, together with information from other sources, regarding the 
laws and regulations governing the working conditions of fishermen. Chapter II gives 
the text of three draft international conventions, and Chapter III summarizes the 
information supplied by governments in reply to a questionnaire submitted to them in 


Organization of Occupational Health Services in Places of Employment. Sixth item on the 
agenda, forty-second session, Geneva, 1957, 58 pp., $0.50. 

(Dp. Ej. Pr.] General analysis of the question, statement of the guiding principles for the 

organization of occupational health services in places of employment, survey of the law 

and practice in various countries, and questionnaire. 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF WORK 


Introduction to Work Study. Geneva, 1957. Printed, 349 pp., $3.50. 
(Ej. Pr. St. Sc.] This book describes as simply as possible the techniques of work study, 
giving examples of their application. It is divided into four parts. The first is entitled 
‘Productivity and Work Study’, the second and third deal with the two main techniques 
of work study—method study and work measurement—and the fourth consists of eight 
appendixes, including a bibliography. 

The techniques described in the book are not necessarily the most up to date but 
they all represent systems which have been applied successfully for a number of years. 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


International Exchange of Trainees. International Labour Review, Vol. LXXV, No. 3, March 
1957- 1957, 16 pp., $0.15. 

[Dp. Ej. St.] This study brings out the progress made in the exchange of trainees, and 

describes present exchange arrangements in this field. 


PRODUCTIVITY MISSIONS 


ILO Productivity Missions to Underdeveloped Countries. 57 pp., $0.25. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] The primary purpose of this booklet is to describe some of the economic and 
social conditions common to the countries to which missions have been sent. This 
exposition is followed by brief country studies of the work so far done by the four main 
missions (those to Israel, India, Egypt and Pakistan) and is supplemented by a survey of 
possible measures to make those missions even more effective. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
(FAO) 
STATISTICS 


Yearbook of Food and Agricultural Statistics. Part 1: Production. 1956, 456 pp. 
[Dp. St.] In addition to a complete set of data for 1955, this volume contains the latest 
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revised figures available for the pre-war period and 1954 and a series of post-war} 
averages for 1948-52. For the first time since 1948, it gives official figures for recent J 


years in the case of China. It includes a new section on ‘Index Numbers for Agricultural 
Production’. 


Prices of Agricultural Products and Fertilizers in 1955-1956. 1956, 54 pp., 2 Sw.fr. AGRI) 
112. 

[Pr. St.] This document was prepared by the joint ECE/FAO Secretariat. By showing 

the annual trend of prices of agricultural products and fertilizers, it seeks toprovide one 

source of information for a study of the agricultural situation in Europe. Numerous 

tables of statistics. 


INSURANCE 


Report of the Working Party on Crop and Livestock Insurance. Bangkok, 1956, 44 pp., $0.50, 
[Pr.] Summary of the proposals made by a working party set up for the purpose of 
examining the possibility of insurances of this kind in the countries of Asia and the 
Far East. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 


STATISTICS 


Annual Epidemiological and Vital Statistics. Geneva, 1957, 617 pp., $10. 

[Dp. Ej. St.] The volume is in three parts. Part I provides information on vital statistics 
and statistical material on causes of death. Part II contains statistical tables on cases of 
and deaths from notifiable diseases, and Part III statistics of health personnel, hospital 
establishments and vaccinations. 


Epidemiological and Vital Statistics Report. Vol. 10, Nos. 6, 7 and 8, 1957, 159 pp., bilingual, 
English-French, $1.25, 6/9, 4 Sw.fr. 

[St. Dp.] Statistical tables of mortal and other cases registered for various diseases, 

No. 8 contains statistics of general population trends. 


OTHER STUDIES 


Chronicle of the World Health Organization. Vol. I1, Nos. 6-7 and 8, June-July, August 1957, 
57 pp. and 30 pp., $0.70, 3/6, 2 Sw.fr. 

[Ej. Sc.] The June-July issue contains an account of the work of the Tenth World 

Health Assembly and a report on the role of the hospital in public health programmes. 

The August issue (special number) consists of a study on atomic energy and public health. 


Effect of Radiation on Human Heredity. Geneva, 1957, 168 pp., $2.75. 

[Pr. Sc.] Report of a study group which met at Copenhagen in August 1956. Part I 
contains the group’s recommendations for improved research methods, and Part II a 
series of studies on mutations caused by radiation. 


Bulletin of the World Health Organization. Vol. 16, No. 2, Geneva, 1957, $2, 10/-, 6 Sw.ft. 
[Sc. Pr.] Studies on cancer, smallpox, cholera, etc. 


Infant Nutrition in the Subtropics and Tropics, by D. B. Jelliffe. Geneva, 1957, 237 pp., $5: 


[Sc. Pr. Dp.] General account of the methods most widely used at the present time to 
combat the effects of malnutrition. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 
cultural 


UNESCO’S ACTIVITIES 


Records of the General Conference. Ninth Session, New Delhi, 1956. Resolutions. 1957, 153 Pp-, 
$3, 15/-, 750 Fr.fr. 

[Org.] Text of the resolutions adopted by the General Conference and reports of the 

Programme and Administrative Commissions. 


Major Project 4A: Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values. Work Plan for 

1957-1958, as approved by the Executive Board. July 1957, 20 pp., CL/1222, Annex 1, 
[Org.] General principles underlying this programme, and activities proposed in the 
various fields, including the social sciences, for 1957-58. 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


International Yearbook of Education, Volume XVIII, 1956. Published jointly by Unesco 

and the International Bureau of Education. 1957, 466 pp., $3.50, 20/6, 1,000 Fr.fr. 
[Ej. Dp. Sc.] The most outstanding educational developments in 70 countries during 
1955-56 (survey of educational progress throughout the world, followed by monographs 
for each country) ; list of leading officials in the Ministries of Education, and a series of 
statistical tables showing public expenditure on education and the number of teachers 
and pupils in the various types of education, 


Public Library Services for Children, by Lionel R. McColvin. 1957, 103 pp., $1.50, 8/-, 
400 Fr.fr. 

[Pr. Ej.] Why and how to organize services that will give children a love of intelligent 

books; various countries’ experience in this sphere; administration of reading services for 

children; staff requirements; choice of books; premises; lending facilities; co-operation 

with schools; supplementary activities. 


La biblioteca publica de Delhi. Un trabajo de evaluacién, by Frank M. Gardner. 1957, 102 pp., 
$1.50, 7/6, 400 Fr.fr. 

[Sc. Pr. St.] Spanish translation of a work reviewed in a preceding issue of this Bulletin. 

It is an evaluation study of the public’s reactions to the work of the Delhi experimental 

library, which is specially planned for use by readers drawn from the broad masses of 

an underdeveloped population. 


ARID LANDS 


Guide Book to Research Data for Arid Zone Development, edited by B. T. Dickson. 1957, 
191 pp. $5, 25/-, 1,250 Fr.fr. 

[Sc. Ej.] Handbook drawing attention to the type of information required as a basis for 
drawing up practical programmes for the development of the arid and semi-arid zones, 
and describing the research techniques to be used for securing this information, such 
astheemployment of maps and a study of climatology, geology, hydrology, soil resources, 
vegetation, fauna and, lastly, population (health, demography, living conditions and 
cultural standards). Bibliography. 
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TEACHING OF STATISTICS Founda 
and 
The University Teaching of the Social Sciences: Statistics. 1957, 209 pp. $2.75, 14/-, 700 Fr.fr, — (Pr.] | 
[Pr. Sc. Dp. Ej.] In its series of monographs on the university teaching of political JB Science: 
economy, criminology, law, sociology, etc., Unesco has now brought out this volume § dela F 
on the teaching of statistics. It was prepared in co-operation with the Internationa] J of tha' 
Statistical Institute, under the direction of Professor Mahalanobis, Director of the Indian § staff. 
Statistical Institute, and is based on reports supplied by various countries. The volume 
consists of a general comparative analysis drawing attention to the main problems to be World 
dealt with followed by a set of 25 national monographs. — 
Pr. Sc 
INTERNATIONAL WORK CAMPS cultur 
admin 
Tenth Conference of Organizers of International Voluntary Work Camps. Venusberg (Bonn), law, a 
Federal Republic of Germany, 20-22 March 1957. Final report. 31 July 1957, 10 pp. 
Unesco/ED/154. Interna 
Pr. Org.] The conference was attended by participants from 19 countries. Text of 587 
recommendations. Programme for 1957-58. List of organizations represented and [Sc. L 
participants. the we 
Intern 
the In 
TRANSLATIONS AND THE COMMUNICATION OF KNOWLEDGE ‘ 
An In 
Scientific and Technical Translating and Other Aspects of the Language Problem. 1957, 282 pp., Doc 
$4, 20/-, 1,000 Fr.fr. (Pr. S 
[Sc.] Result of work, carried out in collaboration with a large number of experts, on — Ameri 
accor‘ 


methods of overcoming the language barriers hampering the dissemination of knowledge 
at the specialist level. Statistical estimate of the number of scientific publications (exact 
sciences and physical, natural and medical sciences) appearing in each language, and 


School 


of the number of experts able to read in each of them in the various countries. Dis- $0.! 
cussion of the technical problems of scientific translating, the administrative problems — (Pr. L 
of organizing translation services, the problems connected with language learning for Twen 
scientists, and the question of a universal scientific language. Many points of interest the pr 
for the sociology of knowledge, inter-communication and cultural relations. on th 
tropic 
STATISTICS 
EXPLA 
International Standardization of Educational Statistics. 25 July 1957, 11 pp. Unesco- 
ST/R/16. Dp. 
[Pr. Org.] The General Conference, at its ninth session, asked that a detailed draft of Ej. 
international regulations designed to improve the comparability of educational 
statistics be prepared for its tenth session (November 1958). A recommendation is to Org. 
be made to Member States in this connexion. The present document recapitulates the 
question and presents a preliminary draft recommendation for comment by Member Pr. 
States, This draft includes definitions of various terms (illiterate, school, teacher, 
level, etc.) for statistical purposes. 
St. 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND CATALOGUES Sc. 
The i 
Bibliographical Services Throughout the World. Fourth Annual Report (1954-1955), by not v 
R. L. Collison. 24 June 1957, 145 pp. Unesco/CUA/80, $3.50, 18/6, goo Fr.fr. mere] 
[Pr.] Bibliographical activities and publications in some eighty countries during the au 
whic 


period under review, according to country reports. 
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Foundations with Social Science Activities: An International Catalogue. 1957, 95 pp. (Reports 
and Papers in the Social Sciences, No. 7), $1, 5/-, 250 Fr.fr. 

(Pr.] Unesco has already published a similar catalogue, Research Councils in the Social 

Sciences (e.g., ‘Canadian Social Science Research Council’, ‘Fonds national suisse 

dela Recherche scientifique’, etc.) The new publication covers foundations and bodies 

of that nature in 22 countries, and gives details of their aims, activities, finances and 


staff. 


World List of Social Science Periodicals. Second edition, revised and enlarged, bilingual: 
English-French. 1957, 210 pp. $3, 15/-, 750 Fr.fr. 

(Pr. Sc.] A brief note is provided on each periodical (address, technical data, general 

subject matter). The field covered includes sociology, social psychology, social and 

cultural anthropology, demography, criminology, economics, political science, public 

administration, international relations, human geography, public and international 

law, and economic and social history. 


International Bibliography of Economics. Vol. IV. bilingual: English-French, 1957, 
587 pp. $10, 50/-, 2,500 Fr.fr. 

[Sc. Dp.] References to nearly 9,000 publications which have appeared throughout 

the world, presented, in accordance withthe most rational classification methods, by the 

International Committee for Social Science Documentation in collaboration with 

the International Economic Association. 


An International List of Educational Periodicals. 1957, 200 pp. (Educational Studies and 
Documents, No. 23), $2.50, 2/6, 600 Fr.fr. 

(Pr. Sc. Dp.] Compiled in collaboration with the Educational Press Association of 

America. Lists 3,500 periodicals appearing in 79 countries and territories. Classified 

according to subjects. 


School Buildings: a Selected Bibliography. Education Abstracts, April-May 1957, 30 pp. 
$0.20, 1/-, 50 Fr.fr. 

[Pr. Dp.] Intended to supplement the documentation published in connexion with the 

Twentieth International Conference on Public Education (Geneva, 1957), at which 

the problem of school construction was discussed. Abstracts of 119 recent publications 

on the subject issued in some twenty countries. Special section on school building in 

tropical areas. 


EXPLANATION OF THE ABBREVIATIONS USED 


= Presents facts country by country (or region by region). 
= Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in social 
questions. 
Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international 
organization concerned. 
Supplies useful information for certain groups of people (educators, govern- 
ment officials, members of international organizations and economic and social 
institutions, etc.) whose activities are connected with the subject-matter of the 
document. 
St. Contains statistics. 
Sc. Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. 
The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do 
not wish their use to be taken as implying a system of classification. We use them 
merely in order to give as brief an abstract as is consistent with indicating, in the easiest 
way possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under review 
which relates to some particular branch of social science. 
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Ill. NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


‘LES BILANS DE LA CONNAISSANCE ECONOMIQUE’ 
(A Periodical Assessment of Economic Studies) 


R. Mossté 


In the past few decades, knowledge of economic affairs has undergone pro- 
found changes. The amount of documentary material available, on facts and 
theories alike, has become so overwhelming that it is no longer possible to 
read everything, even in a strictly limited sector. Besides which, since 
political economy is studied in all countries, publications from all over the 
world must be taken into account. 

However, it is perhaps not essential for an economist to read all that is 
published. A more practicable approach might be to divide up the work verti- 
cally, entrusting a team of assistants with the tasks of listing the documentation 
and classifying, selecting, summarizing and evaluating it, so as to make it 
more readily available for the use of the research worker himself. 

As is stated in the report of the French Conseil Supérieur de la Recherche 
Scientifique:! “The documentation which these workers require is no longer raw 
material. It should be systematically analysed and arranged. It should dis- 
regard publications of secondary importance, and deal solely with contributions 
that appear to be of real interest, studying them critically but with complete 
objectivity and impartiality; it should offer a clear assessment of their main 
features and their value...’ This analytical documentation must be sup- 
plemented by: ‘documentation prepared by synthesis at an even higher level 
and designed to provide a periodical indication of the progress made in a part- 
icular sector of scientific or technological research. Since works of synthesis of 
this kind are of capital importance to the general orientation of research, 
they should be prepared by competent specialists and published in books or 
specialized periodicals of sound reputation’. 

These few lines express admirably the purpose which the Bilans set them- 
selves in 1950. Like trend reports, surveys and bibliographical essays, they 
aim to provide selected and prepared material for research and general 
information. 

The Bilans are so designed as to present analytical and synthesized documen- 
tation separately. Each volume consists of three parts: 

1. Part One, entitled ‘Perspective Générale’, is a summing up by a single 
author of what is known (and not known) on a particular subject. In this 
general study the author endeavours to bring out the changes that have 
occurred in the position of the problems, to note the principal trends and 
methods in recent research, to sum up the questions on which definite 
knowledge has been acquired and those open to controversy, and, lastly, to 
indicate areas of uncertainty and important questions still unanswered. 


1. June 1957, p. 64. 
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- g, Part Two, entitled ‘Observations’, consists of one (or more) complementary 


studies by other specialists, approaching the subject from a different point 
of view or dealing with a different country. Instead, therefore, of attempting 
to maintain an attitude of neutrality—which, even if possible, would be 
sterile—the perfectly legitimate subjectivity of the principal author is 
tempered and counterbalanced by the subjectivity of the ‘observers’, who 
are left entirely free to criticize or add to the main article. 


3. Part Three is a ‘Bibliographie Analytique et Critique’. This is the part of 


the Bilans which comes first in order of preparation and serves as the raw 

material for the synthesized documentation (mentioned in the CSRS 

report, page 64). It is compiled from a vast quantity of carefully sifted 

material. 

In the choice and evaluation of books and articles, ample use is made of 

reports published in some important scientific journals. Wherever possible, 

references to these reports are given to enable readers to refer to the source 
themselves. In many cases, extracts are given of the assessments contained in 
these reports so that the reader may have authoritative opinions on each 
work. For instance, it would no doubt be interesting and useful for readers to 
see what Pigou, Harrod and Hawtrey have written about a book such as 

Robertson’s Banking Policy and the Price Level. 

The bibliographies do not, of course, follow a strictly standardized pattern. 
Certain adaptations are required according to the subject. But, in all the 
volumes, the bibliography is selective (about 50 to 200 references) and anno- 
tated, i.e. including a summary and an evaluation. As the series progresses, 
the tendency is to reduce the number of bibliographical entries and increase 
their length. 

These bibliographies help: 

1. The specialist to add to his stock of information and to choose works for 
his private studies. 

2. The young research worker to build up a convenient inventory for himself. 

3. The non-specialist to gain a general idea of the literature on the subject. 

4. The librarian or documentalist to build up collections of works which 
will provide the reader with a ‘reference shelf’ on a given subject. 

Publication of the Bilans dela Connaissance Economique began in 1950. To date 

(November 1957) the following titles have appeared: 

1. La Monnaie, by Robert Mossé, Professor at the University of Grenoble, 
with a preface by Howard Ellis, Professor at the University of California, 
and observations by Luigi Federici, Professor at the University of Modena 
(Italy) and Robert Triffin, Professor at Yale University. 

2. L’Objet de U’Economie Politique, by Henri Guitton, Professor at the 
University of Paris, with observations by Léon Dupriez, Professor 
at Louvain University (Belgium), and Francesco Vito, Professor at the 
University of the Sacred Heart, Milan. 

3. Les Salaires, by Robert Mossé, with statistical observations by Raymond 
Rivet and Raymond Dumas, Directors at the Institut National de Statistique, 
Paris. 

4. La Psychologie Economique, by Pierre-Louis Raynaud, Professor at the 
University of Strasbourg, with observations by Georges Katona, Professor 
at the University of Michigan and Jean Stoetzel, Professor at the Sorbonne. 


1. ‘La Monnaie’, Bilans, Vol. I, p. 193- 
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5. L’Echange International, by Michel Moret, Professor at the University 
of Pnom Penh (Cambodia), with a preface by Charles P. Kindleberger, 
Professor at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and observations 
by Jean Weiller, Professor at the Faculty of Law, Paris. 

6. L’ Investissement, by Pierre Dieterlen, Director of Research at the Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique, with observations by Tibor Scitovsky, 
Professor at Stanford University, and Jacques Peyrega, Dean of the Faculty 
of Law, Algiers. 

Other volumes are in course of preparation. The next to appear will be Econo. 

mie Rurale and Comptabilité Nationale. 

In the general introduction to the Bilans, Professor Howard S. Ellis, then 
President of the International Economic Association and editor of the well. 
known Survey of Contemporary Economics, drew a parallel between the latter 
publication and the ‘programme’ of the Bilans, remarking in conclusion 
that, if he had been adviser to the Director of the Bilans, he could hardly have 
suggested to him any more desirable modifications than those actually made, 
in comparison with the technique of the American work. 

Now, seven years later, that ‘programme’ has become a reality with half a 
dozen published volumes to its credit—an achievement which will surely 
suffice to enable the enlightened reader to form an opinion. 


THE FIRST STUDY CONGRESS ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
IN ITALY 


Rome, 17-19 June 1957 


The first Italian National Congress on Public Relations met in Rome from 17 to 
1g June 1957. It was organized by the Societa Squibb and attended by 173 persons, 
including representatives of almost all Italian government departments and many 
public and private bodies. As the Congress was concerned only with past accomplish- 
ments in public relations, only those organizations with some practical contribution 
to offer were represented. 

Mr. Ivan Matteo Lombardo, chairman of the Societa Squibb was chairman of the 
Congress. Others taking part in the opening ceremony, which was broadcast and 
filmed, were His Excellency Mr. Campilli, Minister of State, Mr. Caron, Under- 
Secretary of State, Professor Umberto Baldini, Mr. Guido de Rossi del Lion Nero 
and Messrs. Jannucci and Franco Palma, vice-chairman and managing director of 
Squibb respectively. 

Mr. Lombardo opened the proceedings by tracing the rapid progress of public 
relations in Italy not as a branch of advertising but as applied research pointing out, 
in particular, that public relations consisted of a dialogue while publicity and 
advertising delivered a monologue allowing of no reply. 

Mr. Caron, Under-Secretary of State, then wished the Congress well in its work 
and Professor Baldini, speaking as chairman of the Italian Public Relations Association, 
welcomed participants on its behalf. Speaking on his Association’s activities during the 
first six months of 1957, he said that they ranged from the organization of teaching— 
through the intermediary of the Public Relations Study Centre which held information 
courses in Milan and Rome and the Training Centre for Public Relations Technicians 
which was to begin training in the agricultural sector in the autumn of 1957—to the 
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implementation of pilot programmes similar to that jointly carried out by the govern- 
- ment officials of the department of Vicenza and the city council of Viareggio, or those 


under study for the municipality of Amalfi, for Sardinia and for various agricultural 
circles. These programmes varied from the establishment of welfare organizations such 
as the Union of National Interests (with a membership including the most highly 
qualified authorities in information) or the Italian Federation for the Welfare of 
Physically Handicapped Persons, to the distribution of periodicals (NAS and Relazioni 
Pubbliche) and monographs on public relations. Finally, the Association with its 
280 members collaborated closely with public bodies and in particular with the Minis- 
tries of Agriculture, Education, Defence, Transport and the Treasury. It also co- 
operated with similar organizations in many countries including France, the United 
States of America, Spain and Greece and with NATO. It would also be taking part in 
the Brussels Congress in June 1958 and was contemplating calling an international 
conference in June 1959. 

After the opening ceremony, two committees were appointed, one for the private 
sector, with the following officers: Mr. Russo Saffiotti, Italian Shell Company, chairman; 
Mr. Luigi de Colloredo, Fiat, and Mr. Alfredo Ceriani of Rinascente, vice-chairmen; 
and Mr. Riccardo Riccardi, Montecatini, rapporteur. The second committee for the 
public sector elected the following officers: Professor Giuseppe Cataldo, Office of the Pre- 
sident of the Council of Ministers, chairman; Mr. Vittorio Cervi, FAO, and Professor 
R. P. Angeletti, National Committee on Productivity, vice-chairman; and Mr. Silvano 
Spinetti, journalist, rapporteur. 

The Committees heard 27 reports, 15 of which were submitted to the private sector 
committee and 12 to the public sector committee. Discussions centred on these 
communications and led to the formulation of a number of conclusions in the private 
sector committee and to the adoption of two resolutions in the public sector committee. 
It was decided that after the closure of the Congress, the Association would take up 
the two resolutions for inclusion in its programme. One resolution called for the crea- 
tion of public opinion survey services attached to administrations and to the Office 
of the President of the Council, while the other recommended the setting up of public 
relations offices in all provinces and large municipalities, with a central service to co- 
ordinate their activities, under the direct responsibility of the Minister concerned. 

Discussions revealed the necessity of providing vocational training for public relations 
experts in order to meet growing requirements. It was suggested that courses in public 
relations might well be included in the curricula of certain universities. Even as matters 
stood, the Association was well aware that its role was to train persons just as much as to 
communicate information, but it was convinced that vocational training could do no 
more than supplement the breadth of outlook and opinions which must be largely 
innate in the public relations expert. 

It was also suggested that the Association should create a number of public relations 
study committees, one for friendly societies, another interministerial, a third for defence 
and a fourth for the preparation of forthcoming congresses. It was further proposed that 
the question of the professional status of public relations experts, which had not been 
dealt with at the first congress, should be discussed at a subsequent meeting. 


A SOCIOLOGY SEMINAR IN TURKEY 
Istanbul, 15-31 July 1957 


With the assistance of the Turkish Ministry of Education, the sub-committee on social 
sciences of the Turkish National Commission organized a seminar on sociological 
research, which was held at Istanbul from 15 to 31 July 1957. 
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The seminar was attended by 36 social science teachers from secondary and higher 
educational establishments whose travelling and living expenses were paid by the 
Ministry. Activities were as follows: 

1. Lectures. Lectures were given by 11 lecturers on subjects relating to the social sciences, 
These included: the present situation of sociology throughout the world and jn 
Turkey, and modern sociological methods; industry and the sociology of labour; 


the sociology of law; sociology and education; recent research on cultural anthro. The 
pology and social psychology; basic concepts of statistics, censuses, etc. probler 
2. Discussion groups. A two days’ discussion was held on sociological surveys in villages, discuss! 
There was another discussion on the teaching methods used in school textbook — the | 
on the social sciences. 
3. Experiments. The first experiment—bearing on co-existence tests in the sphere of 
social psychology—was carried out in a physics laboratory. Another—on the sociology — S°°T!0 
of industry—took place in a textile factory on the shores of the Golden Horn. A : 
day was set aside for a study of the adaptability of immigrant populations. This se 
The members of the seminar were also shown films on the following subjects: public In th 
opinion and elections; the foundation of a new village; the development of agriculture; fF  ™S¢ 
rural institutes, etc. will be 
At the close of the seminar, detailed documentary material on the subjects dealt J. Zh¢ 
with was distributed to those taking part. pert 
statistic 
of sociz 
section 
ANNOUNCING THE |FOURTH WORLD CONGRESS 
OF SOCIOLOGY 
This Congress, organized by the International Sociological Association, will be held 
in Italy at the end of August or at the beginning of September 1959. The exact dates 
and site will be announced later. 
The general theme of the Congress will be: ‘Society and Sociological Knowledge’. 
The work will be divided into three sections: I. Sociology in its social context. II. The 
applications of sociology. III. Developments in sociological method. tie es 
in 1958 
The | 
SECTION I: SOCIOLOGY IN ITS SOCIAL CONTEXT of powe 
This section will occupy one plenary session, during which the following will be 9g 
presented: (a) 12 papers on the factors favourable and unfavourable to the develop- Sees 
ment of sociology in particular countries or regions; (b) 2 papers of a more general cipants 
and comparative character, which will bring out general features illustrated in the Addi 
‘national’ studies and also complete the gaps left by these studies. These 14 papers will be nistratin 


published prior to the Congress and will make up one volume of the transactions. The 
studies include the following countries and regions: France, German Federal Republic, 
India, Italy, Japan, Latin America, Poland, Scandinavia, United Kingdom, 
U.S.A., U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia. 


SECTION II: THE APPLICATIONS OF SOCIOLOGICAL KNOWLEDGE 


This section will be divided into two sub-sections: (a) fields of application of sociology; 
(b) sociological aspects of social planning. 
In the first sub-section 13 discussion groups on particular applications of socio- 
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logical knowledge will be set up. The topics to be discussed are: (i) industry; (ii) 
agriculture; (iii) education; (iv) regional and town planning; (v) public health; 
(vi) mass communications; (vii) population; (viii) public administration and 
organization; (ix) problems of economic growth in underdeveloped countries; (x) 
ethnic and racial relations; (xi) the family; (xii) leisure; (xiii) sociology of medicine. 
On every subject papers will be published before the Congress opens. 

The second sub-section will include a symposium on the theoretical assumptions, 
problems and techniques, and consequences of social planning; and three parallel 
discussion groups. Three papers in this sub-section will be published before the opening 
of the Congress, 


SECTION III: DEVELOPMENTS IN SOCIOLOGICAL KNOWLEDGE 


This section will occupy one plenary session and ten discussion groups. 

In the plenary session two main papers, respectively dedicated to the development 
of research methods over the last 25 years and to recent advances in research methods, 
will be published before the opening of the Congress. 

The topics of the 10 discussion groups are: (i) experimental methods; (ii) observa- 
tional methods; (iii) multi-variate surveys; (iv) small group and institutional analysis; 
(v) historical sociology; (vi) the comparative method; (vii) selected problems of 
statistical methods; (viii) applications of mathematics to sociology; (ix) the approaches 
of social anthropology; (x) contributions of psychology and psychoanalysis. In this 
section no papers will be published before the opening of the Congress. 


THE 1958 ROUND TABLE OF THE 


INSTITUTE OF ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES 


Liége, 27 June-3 July 1958 


The annual Round Table of the Institute of Administrative Sciences will be held 
in 1958 from 27 June to 3 July, at Liége (Belgium), in the new Palais des Congrés. 

The programme of this meeting comprises the following three topics: (a) Devolution 
of powers to autonomous institutions. (b) Automation and its problems in government 
offices. (c) Information procedures employed by the government service, apart from 
public information concerning government action. 

Provided the Institute is notified soon, it will be possible to reserve rooms for parti- 
cipants in the modern hotel specially built as an annex to the Palais des Congrés. 

Additional information may be obtained from the International Institute of Admi- 
nistrative Sciences, ‘Résidence Belliard’, 205 rue Belliard, Brussels 4, Belgium. 
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THE NINTH WORLD CONGRESS OF THE CATHOLIC 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


Brussels, 18-25 August 1958 


The Catholic International Union of Social Service whose office is in Brussels will hold 
its Ninth World Congress from 18 to 25 August 1958. The theme will be ‘Towards 
a More Human World: The Contribution of Social Service’. The provisional timetable 
of this Congress includes conferences on the following subjects: 1. Social work of 
today and liberty. 2. Conditions of life and human relationships. 3. Modern social 
techniques and fundamental values. 4. World social progress and the United Nations, 
5. Social service and missionary action in the rapidly developing countries. 

It is expected that the conferences will give rise to commissions and study group 
which will meet simultaneously. 

Further inquiries should be addressed to: Miss A. M. de Vuyst, Secretary General, 
Catholic International Union for Social Service, 111 rue de la Poste, Brussels, Belgium, 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF CYBERNETICS 


Namur, 3-10 September 1958 


The governing body of the Association Internationale de Cybernétique (International 
Association of Cybernetics), at its meeting in Namur on 15 July 1957, decided to organize F 
the Second International Congress of Cybernetics, in Namur, from 3 to 10 Sep 
tember 1958. 

The following topics have been studied: information, automatism (the application 
cybernetics to machines), automation (the use of automatism in the organization of 
work, the economic and social effects of automation, cybernetics and the social sciences, 
cybernetics and biology. 

Secretariat of the Congress: Association Internationale de Cybernétique, 13 rue 
Basse-Marcelle, Namur, Belgium. 


‘BACKGROUND ON WORLD POLITICS’ 


(A collection of data on international politics) 


Wayne State University’s Department of Political Science (Detroit, Michigan) haf 
begun an effort to gather, digest, and classify data bearing on international politic 
from the various related fields many of which, inevitably, are often overlooked. 
A team of 15 editorial associates at many United States universities digests materia F 
bearing on international affairs from the following fields: military developments and 
policies, the sciences, economics, law, history, anthropology, public and international 
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administration, geography, public opinion and communications, labour, psychology, 
sociology, and management and industrial technology. 

The editorial team covers 185 journals for material relevant to world politics; this is 
published in digest form in a quarterly, Background on World Politics. The rates of 
subscription are $5 per year for the United States and $6 for other countries. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


BeLTRAO, P. C. Vers une politique de bien-étre familial, Eléments d’une normative économique 
et sociale de la politique familiale. With a preface by Yves Urbani, Librairie éditrice 
de l’Université Grégorienne, Institut de Recherches Economiques et Sociales, Uni- 
versité de Louvain, Rome and Louvain, 1957, 347 pp. 

BorriE, W. D.; Depman, R. M. University enrolments in Australia, 1955-1970, A Pro- 
jection. The Australian National University, Canberra, 1957, 20 pp. 

Cava, L. Inchiesta sugli Abituri, an inquiry of the Ufficio Studi Sociali e del Lavoro 
del Commune di Genova, with an introduction by Gianni Baget-Bosso, Genoa, 
1957, XV -+ III pp. 

DieTeRLEN, P., L’Investissement, suivi d’observations de Tibor Scitovsky et Jacques Peyrega 
et d’une bibliographie analytique et critique. Paris, Librairie Marcel Riviére et Cie, 
1957, 362 pp. (Bilans de la connaissance économique series.) 

Gorvon, M. S.; AMerson, R. W. Unemployment insurance. Edited by Irving Bernstein. 
Berkeley, Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California, 1957, xi + 87 pp- 

Gowan, A. G. The war blind in American social structure. With a foreword by Thomas 
D. Cutsforth. New York, American Foundation for the Blind, 1957, xv + 237 pp. 

GRABER, E.; JANoTTA, K.; PicAL, E.; Pror6éx, J.; Ramsrept, A. Z.; WAHL, E. V. 
Occidental, Die Weltsprache. Stuttgart, Franckh’sche Verlagshandlung, 1930, 254 pp. 

Ia Fonction publique internationale. Annales de la Faculté de Droit d’Istamboul, No. 7, 
1957. Istanbul, Imprimerie Fakiilteler Matbassi, 1957, 849 pp. 

La Prensa de la Iglesia en Espafia. Published by the Oficina General de Informacién y 
Estadistica de la Iglesia en Espajia, with a preface by Jesus Iribarren. Madrid, 1957, 
82 pp. 

L’ Organisation de réunions internationales. Manual published by the Council for Interna- 
tional Organizations of Medical Sciences, founded under the auspices of Unesco 
and the World Health Organization. Paris, Masson et Cie, éditeurs, 1957, 111 pp. 

Lupwic, M. Internationale Rohstoffpolitik. Zurich, Polygraphischer Verlag A.G., 1957, 
128 pp. 

Path of progress for metropolitan St. Louis. Metropolitan St. Louis Survey, University 
City 24, Missouri, 1957, 121 pp. 

PaTTeRSON, G.; Furniss, E. S. NATO, a critical appraisal. A report prepared on the 
basis of an international conference held at Princeton University, 19-29 June 1957. 
Princeton, New Jersey, 1957, v + 107 pp. 

ScHWONKE, M. Vom Staatsroman zur Science Fiction. Stuttgart, Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 
1957, Vii + 194 pp. 

Siro, B. assisted by SmirH, M. C. Why we behave like Americans. Philadelphia and 
New York, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1957, 322 pp. 


The year book of world affairs, 1957. George W. Keeton and Georg Schwarzenberger, 


editors, F. Parkinson, assistant editor. Published under the auspices of the London 
Institute of World Affairs, London, Stevens & Sons, Ltd., 1957, xv + 479 pp. 

Who cares about human relations? A selective and critical bibliography concerned with the 
human relations of family, community, ethnic and racial groups, religion, education, 
business and industry. Prepared in committee by the New Jersey Library Association. 
New York, The Scarecrow Press Inc., 1957, vii + 141 pp. 
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SOCIAL RESEARCH 


An international quarterly founded in 1934, published by the Graduate Faculty 
of Political and Social Science of the New School for Social Research, New York 


Contents for Autumn 1957 ( Volume 24, Number 3) 


Soviet Social Science and Our Own .. . . Arvid Brodersen 
Aristotle and the Study of Local Government . . Norton E. Long 
Dreiser and Veblen: The Literature of Cultural 


Change. . - « « « «+ David W. Noble 
Cycles in Climate ‘of Opinion (Note). mae? . Alvin Johnson 
Recent Demographic =n in Switzerland . Kurt Mayer 
‘Scarce Money’: 

Letter tothe Editor. . . . . . . . . . Karl O, Paetel 


Book Reviews 


Published in Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter 
Subscription $5 a year, foreign $5.50—Single copies $1.50 


66 WEST 12TH STREET, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


ECONOMICA 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 
by the London School of Economics and Political Science 


Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 


No. 96, NOVEMBER 1957 


Wage-Rates and Prices: Evidence for —en 


Pressure in the Sixteenth Century . . . E. H. Phelps Brown 
and Sheila V. Hopkins 


The British National Debt: PartII . . . . . +. E.Gwen Jones 
and Edward Nevin 


Some Logical Relations in Revealed Preference Theory. H. A. John Green 


A of the of 
tion . E. J. Mishan 


Sir William as Socialist of the Chair’, . . . Bernard Semmel 
Revision Demand Theory. . . . . Kelvin Lancaster 


Book Reviews/Books Received 
Annual Subscription 30/- Single Copy 10/- 
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American affairs available upon request. 


PAN-AMERICAN UNION, General Secretariat, 
Organization of American States—Washington 6, D.C., U.S.A. 


REVISTA MEXICANA 


DE SOCIOLOGIA 


Publicada por el Instituto de Investigaciones Sociales | 
de la Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México 


Director: Dr. Lucio Mendieta y Nujiez. 


Se publica un ejemplar cada cuatro meses; 

contiene colaboraciones inéditas de los mas 

prestigiados socidlogos latinoamericanos, 
norteamericanos y europeos 


Precio del ejemplar suelto: $0.50 
Precio de la suscripcién anual: $1.50 


Instituto de Investigaciones Sociales de la Universidad Nacional 
Auténoma de México, Ciudad Universitaria, Edificio de Humanidades, 
5.° piso, Villa A. Obregén 20, México D. F. 
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Subscribe to the 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 
OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
SCIENCES 


Published quarterly since 1928 by the 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES 
205, rue Belliard, Brussels 


@ Articles from the most authoritative sources on a wide range of 
topics within the scope of Public Administration. 


@ Numerous leading and informative articles. Items of news on 
administrative activities throughout the world. 


@ Reviews of the most significant publications of current interest. 
Bibliographical monographs on selected administrative subjects. 


@ A regular feature covering the main events in the international 
field of Administrative Science. 


@ From January 1957 onwards, a completely new presentation. 
Three editions (English, French, Spanish). Merged with Progress in 
Public Administration, a Review of Technical Co-operation, published 
since 1953 by the Institute. 


Subscription: Belgium, B.Frs. 375. Other countries, B.Frs. 400 (or $8). 


For subscription, please write to: 


The International Institute of Administrative Sciences, 

205, rue Belliard, Brussels 4 

(Account No. 360.789/1, Banque de la Société Générale de Belgique) 
for the Eastern Hemisphere, 


or to: 


Public Administration Service, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago, II., 
U.S.A. 


for the Western Hemisphere. 
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THE EASTERN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST 


A QUARTERLY RECORD OF ETHNOGRAPHY, FOLK CULTURE AND GENERAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 
PUBLISHED BY THE ETHNOGRAPHIC AND FOLK CULTURE SOCIETY, U.P. 


Editor: D. N. Majumdar. 

Foreign Editor: Prokser C. von Furer-Haimendorf. 
Vol. X, Nos. 3 & 4 contain the following original papers: 
Notes and Comments 
Some Notes on a Central Javanese rane - . Chandra Bhal Tripathi 
Social Status in Gujerat. . . T. B. Naik 
The Functioning of School Syetene i in a Poly- D. N. Majumbar and 

androus Society in Jaunsar Bawar, Dehra 


Dun District, U.P. . S. K. Anaud 
Observations taken on the i aes of 3 a 
Group of U. P. Convicts... .  Brijesh Kumar Verma 


Problems of Economic Growth—a Cae 
sectional Analysis. . . . . . . . N.A. Khan 


Rates: Rs.10, £1, Available from: 
or $3 per year. Department of Anthropology, Lucknow University, India. 


Dindamica 
Social 


DinAmica Sociat, publication du 
Centro de Estudios Econémico-Sociales 
(Centre d’études économiques et 
sociales), parait mensuellement en 
espagnol et en italien 4 Buenos Aires, 
calle Libertad 1050. 


DrnAmica Soci, qui est entrée en septembre 1957 dans sa huitiéme année 
d’existence, est devenue depuis peu une revue largement illustrée, avec 
une section de caractére technique, industriel et scientifique, 4 cdté de 
ses pages politiques et littéraires habituelles, 

Dans cette nouvelle section ont été jusqu’A maintenant présentées de 
grandes entreprises industrielles comme Pirelli, Fiat, Cinzano, Italmar, 
Celulosa Argentina, Lepetit, etc. 


PARAIT TOUS LES TROIS MOIS 


UNIVERSITE LIBRE DE BRUXELLES 
INSTITUT DE SOCIOLOGIE SOLVAY 


Revue de l'Institut 
de sociologie 


PUBLIEE AVEC LE CONCOURS 
DE LA FONDATION UNIVERSITAIRE DE BELGIQUE 


La Revue de I’ Institut de sociologie parait depuis 1920, époque a laquelle 
elle remplaga le Bulletin de l’Institut de sociologie Solvay (Archives 
sociologiques), qu’éditait institut depuis 1911. 


La Revue de I’ Institut de sociologie est ouverte a toutes les disciplines 
ressortiseant aux sciences sociales. 


SOMMAIRE DU DERNIER NUMERO : 


A. Savvy, Réle social et politique de ’humour. 


B. Hotas, Le paysannat africain devant le probléme des cultures indus- 
trielles : exemple des Oubi, Céte-d’Ivoire. 


G. Brauscu, Le paternalisme : une doctrine belge de politique indigéne. 
W. Decryse, Le plan d’aménagement du territoire frangais. 
B. Grynpas, Lu Pou-Wei. 


Chronique du mouvement scientifique. 
Informations. 
Bibliographie. 


ABONNEMENT ANNUEL : Belgique : 400 fr. belges. 
Etranger : 450 fr. belges. 


LE NUMERO : 125 fr. belges. 


EDITIONS DE L’INSTITUT DE SOCIOLOGIE SOLVAY 
Pare Léopold, Bruxelles 


RIVISTA INTERNAZIONALE 


DI SCIENZE SOCIALI 


PUBBLICAZIONE BIMESTRALE A CURA DELL’UNIVERSITA 
CATTOLICA DEL S. CUORE 


Vor. XXVIII, Fasc. V. SETTEMBRE-OTTOBRE 1957, 
SOMMARIO 


F. Vito, L’automazione, le nuove tecniche produttive e i loro riflessi sociali. 

P. STREETEN, Sviluppo economico, stabilita ed altri fini della politica fiscale. 

= L’unita fondamentale di svolgimento dell’esperienza politica occi- 

entale. 

B. M. Bruccuti, In margine alla nuova edizione della « Enciclopedia di scienza 
delle finanze ». 

M. R. Manrra, Vita economica e ordine morale. 

A. GuErint, Un’indagine sugli ostacoli alla mobilita del lavoro. 


Abbonamento annuo: per (Italia, L. 1.500; per Estero, L.3.500 ovvero $6 
o Pequivalente in valuta estera 


Redazione e Amministrazione: Piazza S. Ambrogio 9, MILANO 


The best way to KEEP UP WITH ANTHROPOLOGY... 
is to read the new and enlarged 


AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST 


You are invited to join the American Anthropological Association. 
For the annual dues of $8.50 (institutions $12) you get 

@ 6 issues of the American Anthropologist, at least 160 pages each 
@ 4 issues of the Bulletin of the Association 

@ Memoirs as issued 


@ The privilege of buying many books at large discounts—many 
members save more than their annual dues! 


Write to William S. Godfrey, Jr., Executive Secretary, American 
Anthropological Association, Logan Museum, Beloit College, Beloit, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. Enclose check for $8.50 to begin membership 
at once. 
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RIVISTA DI 
SCIENZE POLITICHE 


DIRETTA DA 


BRUNO LEONI 


SETTEMBRE 1957 


G. Borsa - Il communismo cinese e Stalin. Rapporti storici ed ideologici. 
R. O. Roserts - E opportuno |’aiuto governativo al- l’agricoltura britannica? 
F. Gross - Sciopero e rivoluzione. 

F. Curato - La Francia dal 1940 al 1944. 


NOTE E DISCUSSIONI 


— Panorama di studi politici americani (J. S. Roucek). 
— Un simposio sulla revisione dello statuto delle Nazioni Unite (R. De Nova). 
— Altivita e programmi di gruppi di ricerca sociologica (F. Barbano). 
— Le associazioni cattoliche francesi del secondo dopoguerra (N. Picardi). 
— Un esercito « privato » (B. Leoni). 


ATTIVITA DEGLI ISTITUTI 
Congresso internazionale di studi sulla CECA. 
Convegno internazionale 
Lauree in Scienze Politiche 
RECENSIONI E SEGNALAZIONI 
(Sono‘recensiti libri di: A. Bullok & M. Shock, I. Ratiu, I. Block, E. E. Y. Hales, 


Oresme, F. Fejté, S. Merlino, S. Hoffmann, Ww. Z. Laqueur, M. Ortolani, 
G. Hartmann, H. F. Infield, A. Loria, M. Giacobbe, M. J. Proudfoot, ecc.). 


ANNO XXIIN. 2 


Abbonnamento annuale per |’Estero : 2.500 lire. 


ISTITUTO DI SCIENZE POLITICHE 
UNIVERSITA DI PAVIA — PAVIA (ITALIA) 
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Contemporary Psychology 
A JOURNAL OF REVIEWS 


Containing critical reviews of current books—reviews that are of scholarly 
value and literary merit 


Also, reviews of films 

A letters-to-the-editor department 

And an editorial column about books and current news of psychology’s book 
mart 

Interesting to all persons who wish to keep up to date with the total progress 
of psychology 

Of special consequence to psychiatrists, social scientists, biological scientists, 
and many others, as well as to psychologists 

The editor is Epwin G. Borinc 

Subscriptions are available on a January-to-December basis 


Subscription, $8.00 (Foreign, $8.50) — Single copy, $1.00 
Order from 
American Psychological Association 
1333 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


A new publication of 
THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


$9.00 per year for four issues. Special rate to members 
of the American Sociological Society—$4.50 


Sociometry 


A JOURNAL OF RESEARCH ; 
IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Sociometry is concerned with the entire range of 
interests and problems represented by research 
in social psychology. It faces simultaneously two 
arenas of scientific investigation: it is concerned 
both with the individual and with the 
collectivity. It aspires to produce the connective 
tissue of knowledge which joins these two arenas. 
In this spirit, it will attempt to report the best 
research in social psychology, and at the same | 
time to provide an outlet for the developing 
body of theory in this field. 

Order through your subscription agent or | 
THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


New York University 
Washington Square, New York 3, New York 
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« L’Etat auteur de crimes contre la paix et la sécurité de l’humanité, notamment V Etat 
agresseur, ou l’Etat auteur de crimes contre la personne humaine, est cent fois plus criminel 
quel auteur d’un simple assassinat, aucune raison ne lui conférant le privilége de commettre 
impunément les crimes pour lesquels il cond. Vindividu, » 

«,,.Devant les incertitudes, pour ne pas dire devant les tristes certitudes de Vheure présente, 
i] faut ou bien, par la création d’un droit péual interétatique, organiser la solidarité pour 
la paix, ou bien se résigner a subir l’irréparable, l’irrésistible solidarité de la guerre. » 


LA REVUE 


DE DROIT INTERNATIONAL 


DE SCIENCES DIPLOMATIQUES ET POLITIQUES 
(THE INTERNATIONAL LAW REVIEW) 


fondée & Genéve en 1923 par ANTOINE SOTTILE 
sous le patronage et avec la collaboration de 


LL. EE. A. Alvarez, D. Anzilotti, E. Borel, M. Caloyanni, Lord Cecil, 
E. Celio, Donnedieu de Vabres, van Eysinga, G. Finch, G. Guerrero, 
G. Gydel, M. Huber, E. Rolin-Jacquemyns, Lasala Llanas, A. de 
Lapradelle, B. C. J. Loder, Neumeyer, Olivart, Phillimore, M. Pilotti, 
Rouard de Card, Telford Taylor, Triepel, J. Valery, A. Weiss, 
Zaleski, Institut ibéro-américain de droit comparé, Institut du droit 
international (Rome), est la SEULE revue paraissant en Suisse en matiére 
de droit international, de sciences diplomatiques et politiques. Elle préco- 
nise la rénovation du droit international, la renaissance de la justice mon- 
diale, la souveraineté effective du droit, la solidarité internationale, la 
morale dans la politique internationale, le développement de l’esprit 
international, le réglement pacifique des conflits internationaux, la dé- 
fense des droits des petits Etats pour autant que la soi-disant liberté de 
presse et les devoirs de neutralité le consentent. Paraissant au siége européen 
de l’Organisation des Nations Unies, la REVUE DE DROIT INTERNA- 
TIONAL est 4 méme de faire rapidement connaitre et apprécier avec 
streté les régles que stipule la communauté des nations. 

La Revue de droit international parait tous les trois mois, en livraisons 
de 90 a 135 pages. Les articles sont publiés dans la langue de leurs auteurs. 
Numéro spécimen (arriéré) contre envoi de 5,90 fr. suisses net. ABONNE- 
MENT : Union postale, 59,50 fr. suisses net. — Suisse, 58 fr. net. Tous 
les abonnements sont annuels et partent du numéro de janvier. Toute 
commande faite par l’intermédiaire de librairies peut étre augmentée de 
20 %. (La revue est honorée de souscriptions de gouvernements.) La 
publication d’articles, comptes rendus, faits et informations, notes et docu- 
ments n'implique pour la direction aucune adhésion ni responsabilité quant 
aux opinions et theses soutenues. Les articles n’engagent que leurs auteurs. 


Sauf autorisation spéciale de la direction, toute reproduction, méme 
artielle, d’articles, d’informations, de notes et documents est interdite. 
irection, rédaction et administration : Case postale 178 Mt-Blanc, 
Genéve (Suisse). 


Directeur : Juris Antoine Sottile 


c. d. Envoyé extraordinaire et ministre plénipotentiaire, consul, lic. és philos., 
anc. docent de droit international a 1’Université de Genéve, 
membre de la Société américaine de droit international, 
de l’Association internationale de droit pénal et de l’Académie diplomatique 
internationale. 


(V. PELLA.) 
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in the Winter issue of 


THE MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL 


INDEPENDENCE IN THE CENTRAL HIGH ATLAS 
ERNEST GELLNER examines the impact of independence on 
Moroccan Berber ways 

EGYPTIAN ATTITUDES TOWARD PAN-ARABISM 
Anwar G. CHEJNE describes how these attitudes have changed 
over a forty-year period 

THE NEW NOMADISM IN NORTH AFRICA 
Wit.1am H. Lewis posits a new nomadism out of the break-up of 
traditional society 

BERBER STUDIES I SHILHA 


JosepH R. AppLecATE continues the series of bibliographical 
articles on spoken languages in the Middle East. 


I year (4 issues): $6.00 Single issues: $1.50 
THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 
1761 N STREET, N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


The best way to keep informed about the Middle East is to 
read regularly 


MIDDLE EASTERN AFFAIRS 


The only American monthly devoted to the Middle East 


MIDDLE EASTERN AFFAIRS, now in its eighth year of publication, is a 
non-partisan and scholarly magazine that presents succinctly and compactly 
the month’s developments in the Middle East. 


Issues of MIDDLE EASTERN AFFAIRS contain articles analysing a wide 
range of current Middle East problems and history; review of regional and 
world developments affecting the Middle East; chronology; descriptive biblio- 
graphy of current articles and books; book reviews; significant documents 
bearing on the internal development and external relationships of the Middle 
East. 


The subscription rate of MIDDLE EASTERN AFFAIRS (foreign and domestic) 
is $5 a year. Bound volumes are available: 1950-53, $6 each; 1954-56, $7 each. 


COUNCIL FOR MIDDLE EASTERN AFFAIRS, 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N.Y. 


AL 


on 


Two New Publications 


THE PARLIAMENT OF SWEDEN 


By ELIS HASTAD 


Price 15s. (plus postage 6d. per copy) 


THE UNITED STATES POLITICAL 
SYSTEM AND HOW IT WORKS 


By DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 


Price 3s. 6d. (plus postage 6d. per copy) 


‘These are two welcome additions to the Hansard Society’s series 
of volumes on foreign Parliaments. Both are brief, accurate, 
packed with important matter and readily intelligible to the 
general reader. 

. . . The value of these books is that they display democratic 
government as a humane and sensible process, deserving and 
requiring the attention of educated adults.’ 


The Times Educational Supplement 


Copyright restrictions limit us to accepting 
orders for Mr. Coyle’s book from the U.K., 
Commonwealth, and Europe 


THE HANSARD SOCIETY FOR 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


39 MILLBANK, LONDON, S.W.! 
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INTERESSEZ - VOUS 
A L’AVENIR DU MONDE ! 


Votre paix aussi est en jeu dans les événements internationaux. 
Si vous voulez avoir une documentation compléte et objective sur 
la politique étrangére, lisez notre hebdomadaire 


RELAZIONI 
INTERNAZIONALI 


24 pages : 150 lires Abonnements pour la France : 
Istituto per gli Studi di Politica 9000 lires ou 5000 francs 
Internazionale chez le Dr A. Baroni 
via Clerici 5, MILANO 6, rue Christophe-Colomb, PARIS-8 


RELAZIONI INTERNAZIONALI 


présente une riche documentation sur la politique italienne 
et internationale 


DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU 


Herausgeber Dt Rudolf PECHEL 
112 Seiten Einzelpreis DM 2,10 


Deutschlands erste literarisch-politische Monatsschrift bringt im 
Novemberheft irhes 83. Jahrgangs u. a.: 


Karl WORMANN Zur Lage der sowjetzonalen Intelligenz 
Hans PETERS Jahrhundert des Kindes ? 

Oskar SEIDLIN Die Enthumanisierung des Mythos 
Adolf GROTE Theodor Mommsen redivivus 


Lotte STERNBACH-GARTNER Kleiner Beitrag zur Kraus-Forschung 


Ausserdem : Essays, Kritiken, Glossen, Gedichte, Prosa, Zeitschriften- 
splegel. 


Redaktion : Dr. Harry Pross. : 


Verlangen Sie ein verbilligtes Probeabonnement fir sechs Hefte DM 6. — 
plus ZusteligebOhr nur vom: 


VERLAG DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU, BADEN-BADEN 5 


Enri 


Rens 


F. 
Fran 


Ren 


Vict 


IX. Centre d’études de politique étrangére 
ur 
54, rue de Varenne, Paris-7¢ 
ETRANGERE 
La grande revue des questions internationales 
No 5, 1957 
|— Enrico MATTE! Problémes et perspectives du ravitaillement de 
l'Europe en pétrole. 
|f René Horrnerr Une régionalisation du plan de modernisation 
outre-mer. 
J F, BERTIER L’Egypte et le Pacte de Bagdad. 
Frangois LEGER L’évolution constitutionnelle de Singapour. 
René SERVOISE Problémes internationaux du_ sous-développe- 
ment. 
™ Victor SILVERA Du régime beylical 4 la République tunisienne. 
nz 
Le numéro : 330 francs. 
, Abonnements : France et Union francaise : 1 800 francs, 
n- Ftanger : 2 250 francs. 
\. Adreeser les abonnements au Centre d’études de politique étrangére, 
54, rue de Varenne, Paris-7¢ — C. C. P. 1865-41 © 
5 


L’année politique 
et économique 


publie des études de haute tenue scientifique sur les 
grands problémes de politique frangaise et de politique 
internationale. Elle a derniérement étudié les projets 
européens de Marché commun et d’Euratom et les pro- 
jets relatifs aux territoires frangais d’outre-mer. 
Indépendante de tous groupements politiques ou autres, 
L’année politique et économique a pour seule ambition de dire 
ce qu’elle croit vrai. 

Directeur : BERNARD LAVERGNE, professeur @ la Faculté 
de droit de Paris. 


La revue parait tous les deux mois. 

ABONNEMENT ANNUEL : FRANCE et UNION FRANGAISE : 1 500 francs. 
TRANGER : I 800 francs. 

CHAQUE FASCICULE =: 400 francs. 

Envoi sur demande d’un spécimen gratuit. 


ADMINISTRATION : 19, QUAI DE BOURBON, PARIS-4°. 


THE MIDDLE EAST, 
OIL AND THE GREAT POWERS 


by BENJAMIN SHWADRAN 


In this striking portrayal of a half century of rivalry for oil concessions, THE MIDDLE 
East, OI AND THE GREAT PowERs vividly describes the impact of petroleum upon 
the countries of the Middle East. Here is the full story—development; produc- 
tion; pipelines, terminals, refineries and their utilization; and the relationship of 
Middle Eastern oil resources to world supply. A feature of the book is its discus- 
sion of the background of the recent oil discovery in Israel. 


Dr. Shwadran is editor of Middle Eastern Affairs, the only American monthly 
devoted to the Middle East. 


THE Mippte East, OIL AND THE GREAT PowERs, now in its second printing, is 
priced at $7. Subscribers to Middle Eastern Affairs can order the book at the 
special price of $5.50. New subscribers may obtain a year’s subscription to Middle 
Eastern Affairs (foreign subscription $5.00) and THE MippLeE East, OIL AND THE 
Great Powers at the combined price of $10.50. 


Address: Circulation Department, Middle Eastern Affairs, 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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DIOGENE ONALE 


DES SCIENCES 
Rédacteur en chef: Roger CarLois HUMAINES 


Sommaire du numéro 21 


MicHaEL Menpetson § Le roi, le trattre et la croix 

Ertc DARDEL L’histoire et notre temps 

FRANGOIs PERROUX L’ information, facteur de progrés économique 
Maria Uncureanu Les républiques du moyen dge 

KENNETH BURKE Les motifs d’ action 


Chroniques 
ADRIENNE R. Wei, = Réflexions sur la matiére et les matériaux 
Henri Lasouret Aspects de Vévolution africaine au sud du Sahara 


Rédaction et administration : 19, avenue Kléber, Paris-16¢ (Tél. : Kléber 52-00). 

Revue trimestrielle paraissant en six langues: allemand, anglais, arabe, espagnol, frangais, 
italien. 

L’édition frangaise est publiée par la librairie Gallimard, 5, rue Sébastien-Bottin, Paris-7*. 

Les abonnements sont souscrits auprés de cette maison (C.C.P. 169-33 Paris). 

Prix de vente au numéro: 200 francs. Tarif d’abonnement: France, 700 francs ; étranger, 
875 francs. 


INSTITUT HAVRAIS 
DE SOCIOLOGIE REVUE 


DE DE PSYCHOLOGIE 
pes revoues DES PEUPLES 


Sommaire du numéro du 4° trimestre 1957 


Gonzague de Reynotp Comment se forme un canton suisse 
Einar Ol. Svensson Les légendes populaires islandaises 
Henri Guirer Les Catalans du Roussillon 


Charles Donius Psychologie urbaine et statistique 
électorale 


J. E. Haver Le probléme ethnopsychologique du trans- 
port des marchandises en Europe 

Bibliographie critique 

par G. E. Bett, M. A. M. Mrroctio, R. Troupe. 


Projet d’article pour le Dictionnaire des populations européennes sur les 
Catalans par Elias Serra Raro.s. 
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AFGHANISTAN 
Panuzai, 
Press Department, 
Royal Afghan Ministry 

of Education, 

KaBuL. 

ALGERIA 
Editions de 1l’Empire, 
28 rue Michelet, 
ALGIERS. 

ARGENTINA 
Editorial Sudamericana, 


Alsina’ 500, 

Buenos AIRES. 
AUSTRALIA 

Melbourne University 


Press, 
369 Lonsdale Street, 
MELBOURNE C.1 
(Victoria). 
AUSTRIA 
Verlag Georg Fromme 
and Co., 
Spengergasse 39, 
Vienna V. 
BELGIUM 
Office de Publicité, S.A., 
16 rue Marcq, 
Brussets I. 
N. V. Standaard- 
Boekhandel, 
Belgiélei 151, 
ANTWERP. 
Unesco Courier only: 
Louis de Lannoy, 
15 rue du Tilleul, 
GENVAL. 
BOLIVIA 
Libreria Selecciones, 
Avenida Camacho 369, 
Casilla 972. 
La Paz. 
BRAZIL 
Livrarfa Agir Editoria, 
rua México 98-B, 
Caixa postal 3291, 
Rio DE JANEIRO. 
CAMBODIA 
Librairie Albert Portail, 
14 avenue Boulloche, 
PHNOM-PENH. 
CANADA 
University of Toronto 
Pre: 


Ss, 
Baldwin House, 
33 St. George Street, 
Toronto 5. 
and, for periodicals only: 
Periodica Inc., 
5090 avenue Papineau, 
MONTREAL 34. 


CEYLON 
The Associated News- 
papers of Ceylon Ltd., 
Lake House, 
P.O. Box 244, 
Cotomso I. 
CHILE 
Editorial Universitaria 


SANTIAGO. 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS: NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


CHINA 


The World Book Co. Ltd., 
99 Chungking South Rd., 
Section I, 

TAIPEH, 

Taiwan (Formosa). 


COLOMBIA 
Libreria Central, 
Carrera 6-A. No. 14-32, 
Bocorta. 

COSTA RICA 
Trejos Hermanos, 
Apartado 1313, 
San José. 


CUBA 
Librerfa Econémica, 
Pte Zayas 505-7. 
Apartado 113, 
Havana. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Artia Ltd., 
go Ve smeckdch, 
PRAGUE 2. 


DENMARK 
Ejnar Munksgaard Ltd., 
6 Norregade, 
CoPpENHAGEN K,. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Librerfa Dominicana, 
Calle Mercedes 49, 
Apartados de correos 656, 
Ciupap TruyjiLLo, R. D. 


ECUADOR 
Libreria Cientifica, 
Luque 225 a 229, 
Casilla 362, 
GUAYAQUIL. 


EGYPT 
La Renaissance d’Egypte, 


9 Sh. Adly Pasha, 
CarrRo. 


ETHIOPIA 
International Press 


FINLAND 
Akateeminen Kirja- 
kauppa, 
2 Keskuskatu, 
HELSINKI. 


FRANCE 
Unesco Bookshop, 
19 avenue Kléber, 
Paris-16°. 
Trade: Sales Section, 
19 avenue Kléber, 
Parts-16°, 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 
Librairie J. Bocage, 
15 rue Ledru-Rollin 
B.P. 208, 
Fort DE FRANCE 
(Martinique). 
GERMANY 
R. Oldenbourg, K. G., 
Unesco Vertrieb fiir 
Deutschland, 
Rosenheimerstrasse 145, 
Municu 8. 


GREECE 


Librairie H. Kauffmann, 
28, rue du Stade, 
ATHENS, 


HAITI 
Librairie ‘A la Caravelle’, 
36 rue Roux, 
Boite postale III-B, 
Port-Au-PRINCE. 


HONG KONG 


Swindon Book Co., 
25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 


HUNGARY 


Kultura, P.O.B. 1, 
BubDaAPEST 53. 


INDIA 
— Longmans Private 


Ltd., 
Indian Mercantile 
Chamber, 
Nicol Road, 
Bombay 1; 
17 Chittaranjan Ave., 
CaLcuTTa 13; 
36-A Mount Road, 
MADRAS 2; 
Gunfoundry Road, 
HYDERABAD I; 
Kanson House, 
24-r Asaf Ali Road, 
P.O. Box 386, 
New DEtui 
Sub-depots: 
Oxford Book and 
Stationery Co., 
Scindia House, 
New DE ut. 
Rajkamal Prakashan 
Private Ltd., 
Himalaya House, 
Hornby Road, 
Bomsay I. 


INDONESIA 
G.C.T. van Dorp and Co., 
Djalan Nusantara 22, 
Posttrommel 85, 
JAKARTA. 


IRAN 
Commission nationale 
iranienne pour |’Unesco, 
Avenue du Musée, 
TEHERAN. 


IRAQ 
McKenzie’s Bookshop, 
BaGupap. 


IRELAND, REPUBLIC OF 
The National Press, 
16 South Frederick 
Street, 


ISRAEL 
Blumstein’s Bookstores, 
Ltd., 
P.O.B. 4154, 
Ter Aviv. 
ITALY 
Libreria Commissionaria, 
G.C. Sansoni, 
via Gino Capponi 26, 


Casella postale 552, 
FLORENCE, 
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Avenida B. O’Higgins 
1058, 
Casilla 10220, ch 


JAMAICA 
Sangster’s Book Room, 
99 Harbour Street, 
KINGSTON. 
Knox Educational 


SPALDINGS, 


JAPAN 
Maruzen Co. Ltd., 
6 Tori-Nichome, 
Nihonbashi, 
P.O. Box 605, 
Tokyo Central, 
Toxyo. 
JORDAN 
Joseph I. Bahous and Co., 
Salt Road, 
P.O, Box 66, 
AMMAN. 
KOREA 
Korean National Com- 
mission for Unesco, 
Ministry of Education, 
SEOUL, 
LEBANON 
Librairie Universelle, 
Avenue des Frangais, 
BEIRUT. 
LIBERIA 
J. Momolu Kamara, 
and Gurley 
Monrovia. 
LUXEMBOURG 
Librairie Paul Bruck, 
33 Grand-Rue. 
MALAYAN 
FEDERATION 
AND SINGAPORE 
Peter Chong and Co., 
P.O. Box 135, 
SINGAPORE, 
MALTA 
Sapienza’s Library, 


E.D.1.A.P.S.A., Libreria 
Apartado Postal 8092 

t 
Mexico I, D.F. 


NETHERLANDS 


100 Koad, 

CHRISTCHURCH. 
NICARAGUA 

e Hijos Co., 


P.O. Box 52, 
MANAGUA. 


NIGERIA 


NORWAY 
A-S Bokhjornet, 
Stortingsplass 7, 
Osto. 


PAKISTAN 
Ferozsons Ltd., 
60 The Mall, 
LAHORE, 
Bunder Road, 
KARACHI. 
35 The Mall, 
PESHAWAR. 
PANAMA 
Cultural Panamefia, 
Avenida 7a, No. T1-49, 
Apartado de Correos 
2018, 
Panama, R.P. 
PARAGUAY 
Agencia de Librenias 
de Salvador Nizza, 
Calle Pte Franco 
No. 39-43, 
AsuNCION, 
PERU 
Libreria Mejia Baca, 
Jirén Azangaro 722, 
Lima. 
PHILIPPINES 


Philippine Education Co., 


1104 Castillejos, 
Quiapo, P.O, Box 620, 
MANILA. 
POLAND 
Centre de Distribution 
des Publications 
Scientifiques PAN, 
Palac Kultury i Nauki, 
Warsaw. 
PORTUGAL 
Dias and Andrade Lda., 
Livraria Portugal, 
Rua do Carmo, 70, 
Lisson. 
SPAIN 
Libreria Cientffica 


Medinaceli, 
— de Medinaceli 4, 


Ibéroamericanas, S.A., 


Maprip. 
SWEDEN 
A/B C. oh Fritzes Kungl., 
Hovbokhandel, 


STOCKHOLM 16. 
SWITZERLAND 


40 rue du Marché, 

GENEVA. 
TANGIER 

Paul Fekete, 

2, rue Ik. 
THAILAND 

Suksapan Panit, 

Mansion 9, 

Rajdamnern Ave., 

BANGKOK. 


UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 
information 


TUNISIA 
Victor Boukhors, 
4 true Nocard, 
Tunis. 

TURKEY 
Librairie Hachette, 
469 Istiklal Caddesi, 

Beyoglu 


ISTANBUL, 


UNION OF BURMA 
S.P.C.K. (Burma), 
549 Merchant Street, 
P.O. Box 222, 
Rancoon. 

UNION OF SOUTH 

AFRICA 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore 

(Pty) Ltd., 

Libri Building, 


PRETORIA. 
UNION OF SOVIET 
SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


Mezhdunarodnaja Kniga, 
Moscow G-200. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


H.M. Stationery Office, 
P.O. Box 560, 
Lonpon, S.E.1. 


UNITED STATES OF 
ERICA 


New York 22, N.Y., 
and except for 
iodi 


periodicals: 
Columbia University 


2690 Broadway, 
New York 27, N.Y. 


URUGUAY 


MONTEVIDEO, 

Oficina de Representacién 
de Editoriales, 

Plaza Cagancha 1342, 


I. er 
Montevipeo. 
VENEZUELA 


Avenida Urdaneta, 
Esquina Calle Norte 17. 
Piaza San Bernadino, 
Edificio 26-08, 
CARACAS. 


VIET-NAM 


Librairie-Papeterie 
Xuan-Thu, 

185-193 rue Tu-Do, 

B.P. 283, 

SAIGon. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


BELGRADE. 


and periodicals of an educational, scientific or cultural 


please write to: Unesco Coupon Office, 19 avenue Kiéber, Paris-16°, France. 


Imprimerie CRETE Paris, Corbeil-Essonnes. — 8999-1-58. — Dépot légal: 1** trimestre 1958. 


an, 
Services, 
| 
Church Street, 
P.O, Box 724. 
Unesco Publications 
Center, 
801 Third Avenue, 
Press, 
Unesco Centro de 
Cooperacién Cientifica 
26 Kingsway, para América Latina, . 
VALLETTA, Bulevar Artigas, 1320-24, 
Co., MEXICO Unesco Courier only: Casilla de Correo 859, 
esco, N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, P| 
Lange Voorhout 9, Libreria Villegas 
Tue Hacvue. 
NEW ZEALAND 
Unesco Publications Europa Verlag, 
Ramistrasse 5, 
Zuricn. 
> OF Librairie Payot, 
C.M.S. (Nigeria) 
Bookshops, Jugoslovenska Knijiga 
P.O. Box 174, Terazije 27, 
Lacos. 
‘ia, P 
Unesco Book Cou; 
character. For 


